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Editor  &  Publisher 


Chicago’s  new 
thinking  place 

Perspective. 

Perspective — an  important  addition  to  the 
Sunday  Tribune,  is  more  than  an  in-depth 
look  at  the  most  important  stories  of  the  day. 
Perspective  is  interpretive  reporting  by  some 
of  the  sharpest-honed  minds  in  our  business, 
distinguished  columnists  with  different  opin¬ 
ions,  opposing  views.  Plus  a  cross-fire  of  out¬ 
spoken  guest  writers  from  around  the  nation. 
Perspective — another  reason  Chicagoans 
think  first  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


^  ^  All  figures  from  reader  survey  made  by 

Post-Intelligencer  Marketina  Research  Department,  June  1970 

The  Seattle  Post -Intelligencer 

IF  YOU’RE  NOT  IN  THE  P-I,  YOU’RE  NOT  IN  THE  NORTHWEST! 

The  Post-Infelllgencer  is  represented  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc. 


8  OUT  OF  10  MALE 
POST- INTELLIGENCER  READERS 
ARE  SPORTS  ENTHUSIASTS 


If  you’re  selling  sporting  goods  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  here’s  how  to  reach  a  built-in  audi¬ 
ence  of  sportsmen.  We  asked  our  male  readei's* 
to  tell  us  about  their  interest  in  sports . . .  and 
found  that  72%  of  them  read  Post-Intelligencer 
sports  pages  every  day,  while  another  11%  read 
them  at  least  once  a  week.  We  learned  that  they 
are  active  sports  enthusiasts,  too.  Fishing,  hik¬ 
ing,  camping,  hunting,  boating  and  golfing  top 
the  list  of  their  favorites.  They  also  revealed 
that  57%  respond  to  P-I  advertising  and  that 
over  two-thirds  have  purchased  sporting  goods 
within  the  past  year.  Where  are  you  going  to 
find  a  better  audience  for  your  sports  equipment 
advertising  message? 


pini 


howto 

! 

cut 

offset 

costs 

Not  all  of  them,  of  course,  but  some  of  them  can  be 
trimmed  by  using  the  Copley  News  Service’s  camera- 
ready  copy.  It  comes  in  a  balanced  package  of  25 
analytical  stories  and  25  features,  including  six  with 
art.  You  get  this  package  every  week,  ready  to  go  to 
your  production  department  without  any  cutting, 
pasting  or  typesetting.  Stories  come  in  varying  head¬ 
line  widths,  with  headlines  that  fit  and  reproduce 
beautifully  from  the  special  offset  bond  on  which  they 
are  printed.  Type  is  set  in  10y2  ems,  without  column 
rules.  Stories  cover  many  subjects  and  are  easy  to 
bite  to  fit  any  news  hole.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  take 
a  look  —  and  it  can  save  you  plenty  in  production 
costs.  Write,  wire  or  call  collect  . . .  it’s  worth  your 
time. 


COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE 

CNS  is  the  true  supplemental  news  service.  Write  Copley  News  Service, 
P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego,  California  92112.  Call  (714)  234-0191. 
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Howto 

recognize 
a  Realtor 
with  a 
capital  R. 


There’s  nothing  to  it.  When  you  write  the 
term  Realtor',  just  remember  to  spell  it  with 
a  capital  R.  That’s  the  recognition  a  Realtor 
requests,  and  he’ll  appreciate  it,  with  a  capital  A. 

A  Realtor  has  pride  in  his  title.  It’s 
registered  as  a  service  mark  in  the  U.S.  Patent 
Office.  And  it  sets  him  apart  as  the  professional 
in  real  estate  who  subscribes  to  a  strict  Code  of 
Ethics  as  a  member  of  the  National  Association 
~  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

So  please  remember  the  capital  R.  Your 
Realtor  will  be  grateful,  with  a  capital  G. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  REAL  ESTATE  BOARDS 

1300  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D  C.  20036 


SEPTEMBER 

13- 15 — Newr  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Thruway  Hyatt  House, 
Albany. 

14- 16 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Canada.  Inn  on 
the  Park,  Toronto. 

15- 18 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Labor  Clinic.  Holi¬ 
day  Inn  Town,  Harrisburg. 

17  18 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington.  Alderbrook  Inn. 

17- 20 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Pipestem  Resort,  Pipestem,  W.  Va. 

18- 20 — Marine  Corps  Combat  Correspondents  Association.  Palm  Springs. 
California. 

18- 20 — Indiana  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Holiday 
Inn,  Lafayette. 

19- 20 — Illinois  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Faust  Hotel,  Rockford. 

19- 20 — Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors  Association.  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 

Springfield.  , 

20- 23 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Eastern  Region. 
Basin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 

20-22 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Ponchartrain 
Hotel,  Detroit. 

20-25 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference.  Fairmont,  San  Francisco. 
22-25 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers.  Sahara  Tahoe 
Hotel.  Lake  Tahoe,  Nevada. 

24-26 — Western  Kentucky  Press  Association.  Lake  Barkley  State  Park. 

24- 26 — International  Advertising  Association.  Tokyo. 

25 —  Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Fairgrounds,  Oklahoma  City. 

25  26 — Texas  Press  Association.  Advertising  Conference,  Hilton  Inn,  Waco. 
25-26 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Assoclahon  News/Editorial  Confer- 
I  ence.  Thunderbird  Motel,  Eugene. 

I  26-Oct.  2 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Kings  Inn,  Grand 
j  Bahama  Island. 

I  27-29 — New  York  State  Associated  Press  Association.  Thruway  Hyatt 
I  House,  Albany. 

I  27-30 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Region. 
Hyatt  House,  Des  Moines. 

I  27-Oct.  9 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Circulation  Managers. 
I  l(over  75,000  Circulation)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

30-Otc.  3 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Parker  House,  Boston. 

OCTOBER 

4-6 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey. 

4-7 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Harrah's,  Reno, 
Nevada. 

4-7 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Western  Region. 

Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  Portland,  Oregon. 

4-8 — International  Nevirspaper  Promotion  Association.  Southern  Regional. 

Maria  Isabel  Hotel,  Mexico  City. 

4-10 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

8-10 — New  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  County  House, 
Syracuse. 

8-10 — California  Circulation  Managers’  Association.  Hilton  Inn,  San  Diego. 

10 -  International  Newspaperboy  Day. 

11- 13 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Manager  Association  Sales  Conference. 
Greensboro,  N.C. 

12- 14 — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  (EDICON).  Colo¬ 
nial  Will  amsburg,  Virginia. 

12-15 — SNPA  Foundation  seminar.  "U.S.  Foreign  Policy  Issues."  University 
of  Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

16- 17 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Advertising  conference. 
Sunriver  Lodge. 

18  20 — Inland  Dally  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

18- 21 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers.  Hotel  Am¬ 
bassador,  Chicago. 

19- 21 — Inter  State  Circulation  Managers  Association  Supervisory  Seminar. 
Marriott  Motor  Hotel.  Philadelphia. 

19- 23 — Inter  American  Press  Association.  Hotel  Camino  Real.  Mexico  City. 

20- 22 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

22- 24 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Marriott  Motor 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

23- 25 — Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Association.  Holiday  Inn  West,  Toledo. 
23-25 — California  Press  Women.  Los  Angeles  Athletic  Club.  Los  Angeles. 
25  29 — SNPA  Foundation  seminar.  "Poverty  and  Public  Welfare  Policy." 
28-31 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Biltmore,  Atlanta. 

30- 31 — New  Mexico  Press  Association.  Hilton  Hotel.  Albuquerque. 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

31 —  Georgia  Press  Association.  Regency  Hyatt  House.  Atlanta. 
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Paul  Hume  Bans  ancopes  fop  JhB  W^imglm  PiKt 


If  it  has  to  do  with  music,  Paul  Hume  with  yet  another  award,  this  time  an  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 

has  probably  played  it,  sung  it,  taught  honorary  doctorate.  It  is  a  tribute  to  in  more  good  music  and  more  people 

it  or  won  an  award  for  it.  Hume’s  extraordinary  versatility  that  the  who  want  to  listen  to  it. 

In  his  24  years  as  music  critic  for  The  faculty  couldn’t  decide  whether  to  make  For  Hume,  it  is  the  kind  of  devotion 
Washington  Post  he  has  distinguished  it  in  letters  or  music — they  finally  left  it  up  that  has  won  not  just  professional  hon- 

himself  as  choirmaster,  conductor,  organ-  to  Hume,  who  said  it  “had  to  be  music.’’  ors,  but  a  reputation  as  a  critic  of  the 

ist,  baritone  soloist,  teacher,  broadcaster,  Hume’s  own  devotion  for  more  than  first  order  and  a  man  who  writes  feel- 
commentator,  author  and  the  man  the  two  decades  to  making  Washington  a  ingly  about  his  own  love  of  music.  For 

President  telephones  when  he  wants  to  major  music  city  has  paid  off  hand-  The  Washington  Post,  his  discerning  crit- 

talk  music.  somely:  in  greater  local  and  federal  icism  has  won  encores  from  a  whole 

Recently,  Thiel  College  presented  him  participation,  in  new  facilities  like  the  generation  of  admiring  readers. 


The  Washington  Post 

Firtt  in  circulation  ,  ,  .  first  in  advertising  .  .  .  first  in  awards 


CA  TCH-lines 


give... so  more  will 

mm  FUND 

- - 'v 

NOW  I  HAVE  \ 
MY  OWN  E&P  I 
\  SUBSCRIPTION  / 

V _ 


^  f  YOU’RE  NO 

DUMMYI  / 

_ 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  SSO  Third  Avcnua,  New  York.  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  A  Publisher; 

Please  stirt  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 


Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . 

Cempany  . 

Nature  of  Business  ... 
□  Remittance  enclosed 


.Zip. 


08  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — 
All  other  countries,  >20.00  a  year. 


Bv  l..enora  Williamson 


THE  PUNCTUATION  LIBERATION  PRIZE  goes  to  the 
Chicago  Tribunes  tv  eolumnist,  Clarence  Petersen,  who  wrote 
a  column  in  one  on-rushing  paragraph  which  began:  Inter¬ 
viewing  Virginia  Graham  is  like  being  run  over  by  a  truck 
and  there’s  no  use  bracing  yourself  by,  say,  having  some 
(luestions  i)repared,  so  the  best  thing  to  do  is  just  lie  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  and  let  it  happen,  which  is  to  say 
that  Miss  Graham  has  opinions  on  just  about  everything  and 
is  more  than  willing  to  express  them,  so  you  can  hardly  get 
a  question  in  edgewi.se.  .  .  ”  and  so  forth  for  97  two-column 
lines  in  one  sentence,  which  was  good  reading  all  the  way. 

*  *  * 

OUT-ON-A-LIMB  DEPARTMENT— An  envelope  from  the 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  brings  clips  from  Jose  Stell’s  col¬ 
lection  of  column  headings.  He  sends  along  the  photo  head 
for  Dan  H ruby’s  “Out  on  a  Limb”  which  appears  in  the  Mer¬ 
cury  and  the  cartoon  head  of  Editor  George  Vierhus  sitting 
“Out  on  the  Limb”  at  his  Campbell  (Calif.)  Press.  And  then 
the  handsome  2  column  drawing  of  a  bird  hanging  firmly  to 
the  tip  end  of  a  branch  for  “Out  on  the  Editor’s  Limb”  by 
Tom  Coulson  of  the  Purple  Martin  Capital  News,  published 
monthly  hy  the  Griggsville,  HI.,  Wild  Bird  Society.  Jose 
wagers  there  are  a  dozen  more  columnists  “out  on  a  limb” 
around  the  country. 

«-  *  -x- 

HE.VDLINE  OF  THE  WEEK— 


Give  up?  Well,  .\rnie  Hoffman,  Hi-Lites  editor  of  the  Eau 
Claire  (Wis.)  Leader-Telegram  “wrote”  that  over  a  story  he 
did  on  a  Stout  .State  University  professor  updating  transla¬ 
tions  on  ancient  Egyptian  literature  from  hieroglyphic  photo¬ 
stats.  Arnie  thought  the  unusual  head  was  the  best  way  to 
attract  attention  to  an  otherwise  academic  story.  The  trans¬ 
lation  (so  Arnie  says)  :  “My  One  and  Only,  My  Beloved.” 

*  *  * 

THERE’S  NO  TR.VNSLATION  PROBLEM  with  a  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  head  over  an  AP  story  about  a  London  stripper 
who,  as  part  of  a  BBC  experiment  in  teaching  English  to  for¬ 
eign  visitors,  names  articles  of  her  clothing  one  by  one  as 
each  is  removed.  A  commentator  announces  the  action,  “She 
is  now  taking  off  her  hat  .  .  .  she  is  now  taking  off  her 
dress.  .  .  ”  The  Journal  headline:  “She  Teaches  Body  English.” 

*  *  -x- 

KINDLY  .SEND  .ALL  MAIL,  pro  or  con,  regarding  the.se 
lines  hy  our  Hoosier  poet.  Bill  Terhune  of  the  Munrie  Evening 
Press,  directly  to  him.  He  was  inspired  (?)  by  the  F!&1’ 
item  (July  2.5)  relating  how  the  U  ashington  Post  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Evening  Star  promise  never  again  to  use  certain  ad¬ 
jectives  in  describing  women,  if  the  adjectives  would  not 
e(pially  apply  to  men: 

*  *  ' 

Pert,  vivacious,  dimpled,  eule — 

These  adjectives  no  longer  suit. 

In  deseribing  a  gal 

lio's  been  liberated,  pal, 

IPs  safer  to  call  her  a  brute, 

WILLIAM  TF.KIIUNi: 

*  *  * 

ECOLOGY  HE.\DS — ^“Rhinos  on  Horn  of  Dilemma”  was 
the  Miami  Herald  head  for  a  story  on  slaughter  of  the  Indian 
one-horned  rhinoceros  by  poachers.  And  then  the  Reading 
(Pa.)  Eagle  revealed  “No  One  Is  Whooping  It  Up  Over  the 
Crane  Situation”  for  a  report  out  of  Texas  on  the  Audubon 
.Society’s  court  plans  to  block  another  threat  to  the  last  free 
flock  of  whooping  cranes  in  the  world.  A  kicker  over  a  head¬ 
line  in  that  .same  paper  on  a  story  about  cows  in  the  city 
park:  “Publicity  moo-oove”. 
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Oregon  is 
a  newspaper  town. 


Portland's  two  “city"  dailies 
are  Oregon  newspapers. 
They  reach  8  out  of  10  in 
the  989,000  metro  market  — 
and  deliver  more  than  half 
the  state  market  in  the 
bargain! 

It  figures  out  as  a  62% 
ADI  reach  — against  23%  for 
the  top  channel  and  40% 
for  the  top  magazine. 

Oregon.  It’s  our  kind 
of  town. 

PORTLAND  IS 

Best 

Test 

West 


MORNINGS  AND  SUNDAYS  EVENINGS  MONDAY  THRU  SATURDAY 

THE  OREGONIAN-OREGON  JOURNAL 

Portland.  Oregon  97201.  Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers.  Inc..  (Metro  Suburbia)  In  Seattle  by  G.  A.  Wellington. 


Editor  &L 


Robert  U.  Brown 
Publithor  and  Editor 


Publisher 

«  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  191 2*  1959 


• 

• Charter  Meoiber.  Audit 
iOTl)*  Bureau  of  Cireulationa 
Member,  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 

'a.  s' 

6  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  1970  —  26,166 
Renewal  Rate — 72.49% 


Anti-smut  bills 

As  of  now  under  the  postal  laws  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
individual  to  decide  what  he  feels  is  pornographic  and  what  might 
he  offensive  to  him.  That  seems  logical  enough.  What  is  acceptable 
to  one  person  is  not  necessarily  accepted  by  all  others. 

Yet  there  is  op|x>sition  to  this  philosophy  expressed  by  several  per¬ 
sons  before  the  Senate  Post  Office  Committee.  We  feel  that  Senator 
Mansfield’s  proposal  to  recpiire  warning  labels  on  mail  that  might  be 
obscene  or  offensive  goes  too  far  and  is  unworkable. 

But  let’s  not  take  away  the  basic  right  of  the  individual  to  make 
his  own  choice  as  to  what  he  will  read,  watch  or  hear  hy  granting  in¬ 
stead  carte  blanche  to  anyone  to  assault  our  sensibilities  as  long  as 
they  have  the  price  of  a  postage  stamjj.  You  don’t  have  to  buy  a  news¬ 
paper  unless  you  want  it.  Radio  and  television  sets  have  huttons  to 
turn  them  on  when  you  want  them  and  off  when  you  don’t.  There 
is  now'  a  similar  button  with  which  to  turn  off  unwanted  mail  and  it 
should  he  retained. 

Permission  denied 

If  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was  called  upon  to  de¬ 
cide  a  case  involving  an  attempt  by  a  jniblic  official  to  denv  the  right 
to  reprint  without  permission  his  statements  which  had  been  pub¬ 
licly  uttered  and  jireviously  disseminated  and  pulilished  we  feel  sure 
it  would  deny  permission  to  the  offuial  to  jilace  siuli  leslrictions  on 
his  words. 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 

established  March  22.  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 

March  I.  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 

1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor;  Jerome  H.  Walker 

Associate  Editors:  Spyridon  Granitsas,  Craig 
Tomkinson,  Jerome  H.  Walker  Jr..  Lenora 
Williamson 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Pacific  Coast  Editor:  Campbell  Watson. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives;  Grant  Biddle.  William 
Bryant,  Christopher  Lassen,  Harry  B.  Mullinix, 
Donald  L.  Parvin.  Earl  W.  Wilken. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Botries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  John  Johnson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  James  Santangelo. 


OFFICES 


The  issue  becomes  iniportant  because  Uhief  Justiie  Warren  Burger 
has  stipulated  that  a  speedt  he  delivered  in  ptiblit,  and  which  was 
repotted  and  quoted  widelv.  is  “not  to  be  reprinted  without  permis¬ 
sion.’’  .\  Court  spokesman  has  said  the  jiurpose  is  onlv  to  let  the 
C.hief  Justice  know  what  publications  intended  to  publish  his  speech. 
.\nd  yet  the  same  spokesman  said  he  did  not  know  if  Mr.  Burger 
planned  to  jdace  similar  restrictions  on  future  speeches. 

We  are  ama/ed  that  the  Chief  Justice  would  think  he  or  anyone 
else  has  the  right  to  grant  or  withhold  permission  to  reprint  material — 
to  copyright,  in  effect — already  in  the  public  iloniain.  Doesn’t  some 
other  justice  have  the  courage  to  tell  him? 

Newsprint  price 


General:  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022  Phone:  212  752  7050.  TELEX  12  5102. 

Chicago:  360  North  Michigan  Avenue,  60601. 
Phone:  312-782  4897.  Gerald  B.  Healey, 
Editor.  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Grant  Biddle,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Representatives. 

Los  Angeles:  1830  West  8th  Street,  90057. 
Phone:  213-382  6346.  Duncan  Scott  &  Mar¬ 
shall  Inc.,  Advertising  Representatives. 

San  Francisco:  85  Post  Street,  94104.  Phone: 
415-421-7950.  Campbell  Watson,  Editor 
Duncan  Scott  &  Marshall  Inc..  Advertising 
Representatives. 

Washington:  1295  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  2004  Phone:  202-628- 
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Anglo-Canadian  I’ulp  X:*  l*a|)er  Mills  Ltd.  of  Quebec  led  off  the  an¬ 
ticipated  round  of  newsprint  price  increase  announcements  this  w'eek 
and,  speaking  as  president  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association,  Richard  H.  Blacklidge,  publisher  of  the  Kohntno  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  stated  the  customers’  reaction  succinctly: 

If  other  newsprint  manufacturers  follow  the  lead  of  the  one  which  has 
announced  a  price  increase  of  $10  per  ton  effective  January  1,  dark  days 
are  ahead  for  many  U.S.  newspaper  publishers.  The  effect  on  newsprint 
manufacturers  may  be  equally  severe. 

An  increase  of  this  magnitude  (on  top  of  increases  on  the  first  day  of 
1969  and  1970)  coupled  with  the  severe  pressures  of  recent  labor  con¬ 
tract  settlements  can  only  have  the  effect  of  driving  up  newspaper  prices 
to  readers  and  advertisers.  In  the  face  of  today’s  competition  from  other 
news  and  advertising  media,  this  in  turn  can  only  result  in  adverse  eco¬ 
nomic  effect  on  newspapers. 

Newsprint  consumption  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1970  is  already 
1.6  per  cent  below  the  same  period  of  1969.  If  newsprint  manufacturers  do 
not  revise  their  thinking  about  the  pending  price  increase,  they  will  surely 
see  their  market  further  depressed  to  their  ultimate  severe  detriment. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  AEJ  ’70 

Guarded  optimism  was  the  prevailing 
mood  of  the  delegates  at  the  Washington 
convention  of  the  Association  for  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Journalism  (August  16-29). 

Journalism  school  enrollments  are  up, 
budgets  are  not  keeping  pace  with  in¬ 
creasing  student  populations.  The  small, 
relatively  new  divisions  of  AEJ  are  forg¬ 
ing  briskly  ahead — notably  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  Photojournalism,  and  International 
— while  some  of  the  older  ones  are  hold¬ 
ing  steady.  A  new  division  for  minority 
group  education  is  in  the  formative  stages. 

Optimism  about  the  fine  program,  the 
convention  setting,  and  the  clear  weather 
was  tempered  slightly  by  what  was  felt, 
by  many,  as  oppression  of  the  press  from 
high  places. 

-From  the  State  Department  reception 
on  the  opening  day,  to  the  White  House 
tour  at  the  close,  delegates  were  kept 
hopping  to  attend  the  many  sessions, 
which  provided  something  for  everybody. 
Never  has  this  observer  seen  so  much 
cross-attendance  of  divisional  meetings  as 
occurred  at  this  convention. 

Perhaps  the  excellence  of  the  division 
programs  explains  this  cross-attendance, 
for  the  divisions  seemed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Washington  location  to  frame  pro¬ 
grams,  using  key  governmental  and  indus- 
tial  figures,  that  were  of  more  than  spe¬ 
cial  divisional  interest. 

But  the  general  sessions  and  luncheon 
speakers  were  the  highlights  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  as  they  no  doubt  should  have 
been.  Provocative  in  their  messages  and 
frank  in  their  discussions  after  their  open¬ 
ing  comments,  these  speakers  played  a 
strobe  light  across  problems  of  press, 
government,  and  society. 

Perhaps  key  to  the  mood  of  the  con¬ 
vention  were  the  resolutions  passed  in  the 
last  general  session  of  the  convention. 
Alternately  laudatory  and  intemperate  in 
language,  according  to  remarks  heard 
from  delegates,  the  resolutions  fairly 
accurately  reflect  the  attitude  of  guarded 
optimism  stated  above. 

*  *  * 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism  (AEJ)  reaffirms 
Its  faith  in  the  freedoms  guaranteed  by 
the  First  Amendment,  and  it  condemns 
in  the  strongest  possible  terms  the  in¬ 
fringements  on  those  media  freedoms  be¬ 
ing  pursued  under  the  leadership  of  Vice 
President  Agnew  and  President  Nixon. 

*  «•  * 

RESOLVED,  That  AEJ  establish  a  liai¬ 
son  committee  to  work  with  the  National 
Scholarship  and  Service  Fund  for  Negro 
Students  (NSSFNS)  in  the  furtherance  of 
our  common  goals. 

*  «•  * 

RESOLVED,  That  the  AEJ  establish  a 
network  of  (minorities!  recruitment  sta¬ 
tions  and  teams  in  every  state  or  relevant 
geographical  region  where  there  is  a 
member  of  the  association. 

*  *  * 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Association 
EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for 


Education  in  Journalism  favors  initiation 
of  cooperative  programs  between  Schools 
of  Journalism  and  Schools  of  Law  toward 
the  end  of  achieving  higher  quality  report¬ 
ing  and  interpretation  of  the  nation’s  legal 
and  court  system,  and  greater  understand¬ 
ing  of  media  by  the  bench  and  bar. 

■Sf-  *  * 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism  (AEJ) :  (1)  con¬ 
gratulate  those  professional  journalists 
who  have  undertaken  to  furnish  a  helpful 
criticism  of  their  respective  media  or 
mass  communication;  and  (2)  establish 
a  Journalism  Center  for  the  overall  task 
of  assessing  the  relationship  between  mass 
communication  and  society,  with  particu¬ 
lar  regard  to  these  points;  (a)  what  kinds 
of  information  does  society  need  that  it  is 
not  getting;  (b)  what  condition  affect 
free,  responsible  gathering  and  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  such  information;  and  (c)  what 
means  are  available  for  insuring  that  such 
needed  information  will  he  obtained  and 
disseminated. 

*  *  * 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism  condemns  dis¬ 
tortion  of  information  about  the  W’ar  by 
government  officials  and  private  individ¬ 
uals;  attempts  to  suppress  responsible 
discussion  of  the  War  in  the  mass  media 
or  elsewhere;  building  secret  files  on  re¬ 
porters  and  others  opposing  the  War 
whose  names  appear  in  the  mass  media; 
employment  of  private  and  government 
intelligence  agents  to  pose  as  newsmen; 
and  censorship  of  non-vital  information  in 
mass  media  produced  by  military  agencies 
for  American  personnel  in  Southeast  Asia, 
and  elsewhere; 

and  be  it  further  resolved  that  the  A.s- 
sociation  urges  all  its  members  to  pro¬ 
mote  discussion  and  investigation  among 
their  students  relating  the  consequences 
of  the  practices  cited  above  to  the  future 
of  the  American  society. 

Especially  heated  was  the  discussion  on 
the  Agnew-Nixon  condemnation.  A  size¬ 
able  minority  came  out  in  opposition  to 
this  resolution,  with  such  observations 

that  “the  press  can  take  care  *f  itself”; 
that  “the  language  is  intemper.  and  the 
attitude  spiteful”;  that  “the  em  ionalism 
reflects  a  lack  of  true  professionalism.” 

Hunter  P.  McCartney 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

(Dr.  McCartney  is  professor  of  four 
nqlism  at  ITest  Virginia  University.) 

*  *  * 

AEJ  RESOLUTION 

Some  of  us  in  the  journalism  education 
field  are  not  in  agreement  with  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  AEJ  (E&P,  August  29). 

Perhaps  this  attitude  is  part  of  the 

problem  we  face  when  endeavoring  to 
guide  the  student  journalists. 

Hasn’t  AEJ  heard  that  freedom  of 

speech  is  an  integral  part  of  our  Demo¬ 
cratic  system?  And,  is  there  not  merit  in 
the  obvious  fact  that  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr. 
Agnew  can  speak  out,  even  against  the 
media,  and  still  be  accorded  the  attention 
their  actions  and  reactions  merit? 

The  right  to  voice  an  opinion  certainly 
should  allow  Mr.  .Agnew  to  say  what  he 
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pleases,  and  cannot  be  withheld  from  the 
president  of  the  United  States. 

In  all  their  profound  wisdom,  just 
where  would  AEJ  members  place  the  de¬ 
sired  restrictions? 

Mervtn  G.  Fairbanks 

Provo,  Utah 

(The  writer  is  second  vicepresident  of 
the  National  Council  of  College  Publica¬ 
tions  Advisers.  He  teaches  at  Brigham 
Young  University.) 

*  *  * 

QUESTIONS 

Between  mouthsful  of  quahog  chow¬ 
der  last  night,  I  came  across  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Les  Brumfield  of  New  Orleans, 
La.,  about  an  Associated  Press  Wirephoto 
caption. 

I  read  the  entire  piece  (E&P,  August 
29)  without  once  missing  my  mouth  with 
the  soup  spoon. 

My  favorite  part  was  when  Mr.  Brum¬ 
field  wondered  what  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  if  the  girl  in  the  photograph  had 
turned  out  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  Kent 
State  University  president,  instead  of  a 
runaway  14  year  old,  who  happened  to  be 
on  camnus  at  the  time  of  the  shooting. 

Who  is  the  Kent  State  University- 
President?  Does  he  have  a  daughter? 
What  is  her  name?  Did  she  ever  run 
away?  How  old  is  she?  Where  does  she 
live?  Someone  really  ought  to  follow  this 
up. 

Sally  Howard 

Reporter, 

Utica  (N.Y.  )  Daily  Press 


Short  Takes 

Killed  in  the  accident  were  C . 

G . ,  his  16-year-old  son,  the  chief 

engineer,  his  wufe  and  daughter  of  four 
deckhands. — Montreal  Star. 

*  *  * 

“Past  fines  do  not  appear  to  have 
served  as  a  detergent  for  the  railroad 
and  have  not  resulted  in  any  notice¬ 
able  improvement,”  said  the  judge. — 
Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post. 

*  sN  * 

It  will  take  about  $200,000  to  put  the 
Boeing  727  back  in  service,  airline  of¬ 
ficials  said,  to  Dallas  to  perform  stud 
service  in  Texas. — Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Express. 

*  *  * 

A  home  economics  report  advises ; 
Freeze  frosted  cakes  unwrapped  until 
the  frosting  has  set,  then  wrap  a  seal. 
— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

*  *  « 

Twenty-two  law  officers — 19  park  po¬ 
licemen  and  four  metropolitan  police¬ 
men — were  listed  as  injured. — Wash¬ 
ington  Post. 

*  *  * 

The  Goss  family  was  presented  a 
purse  of  money,  an  inscribed  porpoise 
and  a  growing  plant. — St.  Johnsbury 
(Vt.)  Caledonian-Record. 

«  «  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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ArruHtrong 

sure  he'd  come  hack  home? 

■  It  wasn't  blind  faith.  No,  Neil  Armstrong  had 

to  have  faith  in  the  men  and  the  machines  that  took 
him  a  quarter-million  miles  into  space  to  begin  with. 
Faith  in  something  we  used  to  call  “Yankee 
Ingenuity”  or  “Good  Old  American  know-how”. 
Today  it’s  called  “Innovation”  or  “Scientific 
Progress”  or  “Technology”.  But  it  means  the  same 
thing.  We’re  a  nation  with  the  skills  to  make 
dreams  come  true. 

This  spirit  of  innovation  plays  a  big  part  in 
the  newspaper  business,  too.  That’s  what  gives  us 
the  new  ideas  that  make  our  papers  efficient.  But  we, 
at  Knight  Newspapers,  feel  that  efficiency  in  a  paper 
is  never  enough.  It’s  ideals  like  integrity,  honesty, 
responsibility  that  make  a  newspaper  great.  And 
these  are  the  kind  of  ideals— the  kind  of  papers— we 
try  to  foster  at  Knight  Newspapers. 

Yes,  we’re  a  nation  with  the  skills  to  make 
dreams  come  true.  We  always  have  been  from  Kitty 
Hawk  to  NASA.  But  first .  .  .  there  had  to  be  a  dream. 

KNIGHT  NE\\SPA1’ERS,INC. 

Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Boca  Raton  News,  Charlotte  News,  Charlotte  Observer, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Macon  News,  Macon  Telegraph,  Miami  Herald, 

Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  Tallahassee  Democrat 
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Move  over  New%rkTimes. 
provide  libraries  with 
severed  hundred  other  newspapers 
on  microfilm. 


These  newspapers  offer  different  perspectives.  Different  insights. 
And,  of  course,  regional  coverage  that’s  so  much  in  demand  by  researchers. 

Newspapers  on  microfilm.  Researchers  are  turning  to  them  more 
and  more  as  a  matchless  source  of  history  as  it  happened.  Primary  source  material 
that  can’t  be  found  elsewhere. 

Where  does  your  newspaper  fit  into  this  1VIC  A 
picture?  We’d  like  to  discuss  this  with  you  and  show  you  ii.  V  *  J  £  l-L 
a  little  of  what  we’re  doing  for  papers  ranging  in  size  from  St3.nQS  lOi  1116 
The  New  York  Times  to  the  Pascagoula  Press,  the  fastest-growing 

St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch  to  the  Flint  Journal.  microfilming’ 

For  further  information,  write  to  !  / ^ 

Microfilming  Corporation  of  America,  2 1  Harristown  COrporailOn  in 
Road,  Glen  Rock,  New  Jersey  07452.  .nllieriCa* 
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Bureau’s  research  expert 
pokes  holes  in  CBS  study 


The  terse  line  used  by  Frank 
Orenstein,  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising’s  research  director,  to 
describe  what  he  thought  about 
the  new  CBS-tv  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  study,  which  contends  read¬ 
ers  spend  “less  than  six  seconds 
reading  an  average  newspaper 
ad  as  compared  to  80  seconds 
per  commercial”,  were  far  from 
laudatory. 

“A  much  nicer  way  to  put  it 
would  be  to  say  it  was  ‘con¬ 
trived’,  ”  suggested  Herman  Ra- 
dolf,  the  bureau’s  director  of  in¬ 
formation. 

“Either  way,”  Orenstein  re¬ 
sponded,  “I  was  really  upset 
when  I  got  through  reading  the 
report  in  last  week’s  Editor  & 
Publisher.  The  major  premise — 
that  newspaper  ad  reading  can 
be  e<iuated  with  television 
viewing  time — is  naive.” 

“If  nothing  else,  it  is  an  un¬ 
fair  attempt  by  CBS  to  make  a 
defect  out  of  the  greater  flex¬ 
ibility  of  newspaper  advertising 
just  because  they  know  that  tel¬ 
evision  advertising  has  the  seri¬ 
ous  defect  of  being  rigidly  time- 
bound,”  he  said. 

Orenstein  asserted  the  time 
concept  is  false  in  that  the 


“great  strength  of  newspaper 
advertising  is  that  the  reader 
can  take  in  enormous  amounts 
at  a  glance,  and  screen  out 
what  is  irrelevant  and  only  at¬ 
tend  consciously  to  what  is 
meaningful  to  him.”  This  was 
one  of  the  landmark  findings  of 
Project  Three,  the  Newspaper 
Information  Committee-spon¬ 
sored  study  made  in  1961,  he 
said. 

As  a  long  time  researcher, 
Orenstein  said  he  doubted 
whether  Bruskin  or  any  o'^her 
researcher  could  devise  a  meth- 
wl  to  he  used  in  determining 
how  much  time  is  spent  reading 
a  newspaper  ad  or  page  co  '- 
taining  an  ad.  This  was  one  of 
the  questions  asked  by  Brusk-n 
in  the  study  for  CBS  to  arrive 
at  the  “six  seconds  per  ad 
page”  finding.  According  to 
Orenstein.  people  don’t  know 
how  much  time  they  spend  with 
newspaper  ads  “because  they 
screen  out  the  irrelevant  as 
part  of  the  scanning  process.” 

“A  man  will  tell  you  he  ‘saw’ 
the  shirt  ad,  and  not  the  dress 
ad  next  to  it,  while  his  wife  will 
pay  just  the  opposite,  but  :t  has 
been  proven  in  ‘eye  camera’ 


studies  by  independent  research¬ 
ers  that  they  in  fact  saw  both 
ads,”  he  pointed  out. 

The  length  of  time  spent 
reading  also  varies  greatly 
from  reader  to  reader  depend¬ 
ing  on  such  things  as  educa¬ 
tion  and  whether  or  not  the 
reader  is  a  prospect  or  non- 
pi’ospect,  Orenstein  noted,  “Our 
own  studies,”  he  said,  “have 
.shown  that  the  better  educated 
person  reads  much  faster  than 
the  less  educated,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  former  seems  to 
retain  more  of  what  he  has 
read.” 

Neither  does  the  CBS  study 
take  into  account  the  fact  that 
advertisers  want  “reading  by- 
prospects,  not  reading  by  the 
average  person,”  Orenstein 
said.  “The  average  reader,”  he 
said,  “probably  spends  even  less 
time  than  six  seconds  on  some 
ad  pages,  but  the  advertiser 
doesn’t  buy  the  average  reader. 
He  buys  the  full  attention  of 
those  to  whom  the  ad  is  mean¬ 
ingful.” 

“A  prospect  for  a  product  is 
twice  as  likely  to  report  having 
seen  it  as  someone  else  who  is 
not  a  prospect  but  who  other¬ 


wise  reads  the  newspaper  in  the 
same  way,”  said  Orenstein  in 
recalling  the  key  finding  from 
another  Newsprint  Information 
Committee  study. 

Continuing  his  rebuttal  of  the 
CBS-tv  study,  which  is  being 
made  available  to  the  station’s 
local  outlets  this  month  in  five 
major  trading  areas  as  compel¬ 
ling  reasons  why  retailers  should 
advertise  on  tv,  Orenstein  said 
it  was  “hardly  fair”  to  equate 
people’s  estimated  time  spent 
looking  at  newspaper  ads  with 
the  actual  time  devoted  to  com¬ 
mercials  on  tv  whether  people 
looked  at  them  or  not.  “You’ll 
notice  that  the  question,  ‘How 
much  time  did  you  actually 
spend  watching  tv  commer¬ 
cials?’,  was  not  asked  by 
Bru.skin  or  CBS,”  he  pointed 
out. 

“All  the  time  spent  reading  a 
newspaper,  that  is,  most  of  the 
48  minutes  Bruskin  credits  with 
newspapers  and  which  inci- 
dently  is  a  very  favorable 
finding  for  newspapers,  is  de¬ 
voted  to  screening  in  or  screen¬ 
ing  out  relevant  advertising.  On 
the  tv  side,  because  there  are 
six  minutes  of  commercials  per 
hour  doesn’t  mean  the  viewer  is 
going  to  spend  six  minutes 
watching  them,  though  CBS 
would  imply  that  this  is  so.” 

“Just  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment,  let’s  assume  the  viewer 
does  spend  all  six  minutes  with 
{Continued  on  page  16) 


CATHODE  RAY  TUBE  UNITS  are  in  use  in  the  production  cycles 
at  the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News-Journal.  The  proofroom  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  four  Hendrix  CRT  units,  connected  to  two  350,000-charac¬ 
ter  disc  memories,  which  receive  two  AP  wires  and  store  about  12 
hours  of  copy  from  each.  Material  is  edited  and  proofread  on  the 


screens  and  transmitted  to  output  punch  machines  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  Local  tape  can  be  read  into  the  system  by  a  Digi- 
tronics  reader.  The  system,  designed  by  Mid-Atlantic  Comptronics 
Inc.  of  Golden,  Co!o.,  will  eventually  include  classified  ad  entry, 
credit  check  and  classification,  plus  display  advertising  markup. 
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Chief  Justice  breaks 
with  news  tradition 


By  Luther  A.  Huston 


NEW  MANAGEMENT  TEAM — Changes  at  the  Courier-Journal  and 
the  Louisville  Times  were  announced  by  Barry  Bingham  Sr.,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  newspapers.  Cyrus  MacKinnon  (left)  has  been 
named  executive  vicepresident  of  the  newspapers  and  Standard 
Gravure  Corporation  and  will  be  in  charge  of  all  business  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  companies.  Barry  Bingham  Jr.  (second  from  right) 
assumes  the  duties  of  executive  editor  of  the  newspapers  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  associate  publisher.  John  L.  Richards  (right)  becomes 
vicepresident  and  general  manager  of  the  newspapers.  Leon  Talli- 
chet  (second  from  left)  has  been  named  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
newspapers  and  Standard  Gravure  Corporation. 
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Summer  7  signed  off  with  a  commentary 


The  Tucson  Daily  Citizen, 

Arizona,  hired  more  summer  in¬ 
terns  this  year  than  in  any  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

After  perusing  many  applica¬ 
tions,  managing  editor  Clyde 
Lowery  interviewed  about  30 
applicants  and  hired  seven — five 
reporters  and  two  photogra¬ 
phers. 

One  photographer  and  one  re¬ 
porter  had  worked  the  previous 
summer.  Ross  Humphreys,  21, 
returned  home  from  Tufts  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Boston  where  he  is  a 
chemistry  major,  to  shoot  pic¬ 
tures  again — and  will  do  a  re¬ 
peat  performance  next  year. 

Susan  Lowell,  10,  will  be  re¬ 
turning  to  Stanford^ — a  junior — 
switching  her  major  from  En¬ 
glish  to  art-history.  She’s  a 
former  reporter  for  the  Citizen 
Teen  Page.  Her  juvenile  court 
series  ran  front  page  on  the 
Citizen. 

Two  other  distaff  reporters 
are  Patt  Morrison  and  Debbie 
Petranek,  also  former  teen  re¬ 
porters.  Debbie,  18,  is  a  sopho¬ 
more  at  Northwe.stern  Universi¬ 
ty,  majoring  in  journalism. 

She’s  been  covering  justice  and 
city  courts. 

Bucliolor  and  nuiis 

Patt,  18,  will  enter  Occidental 
College  in  Los  Angeles,  “with  a 
probable  major  in  diplomacy 
and  world  affairs.”  Among  her 
many  features  was  one  on  a 
Spanish-speaking  bachelor  who 
hosted  22  nuns  who  were 
stranded  in  Tucson  enroute  to 
Mexico. 

Michael  A.  Chihak,  21,  a  seni¬ 
or  at  University  of  Arizona, 
was  assistant  city  editor  on  the 
Wildcat  and  photo  editor.  He 
worked  as  a  high  school  sports 
stringer  previously  for  the  Citi¬ 
zen  and  this  summer  covered 
police  beat  part  time,  general 
assignment,  and  took  a  job  as 
full-time  night  reporter.  He 
works  with  the  new  Citizen 
night  city  editor,  William  B. 

Hale  Jr.  Naturally,  his  major 
at  U  A  is  journalism. 

Strong  \iews  expressed 

Dick  Lunn,  20,  a  freshman  at 
UA  and  photographer  on  the 
school  newspaper,  is  from  Dari¬ 
en,  Conn.  His  major  is  business. 

Dick  and  Ross  Humphreys  ably 
covered  photo  assignments  on 
motorcycles.  Dick  is  enlisting  in 
the  army  October  19. 

Tom  Duddleston  Jr.,  20,  a  UA 
.sophomore,  covered  special  as¬ 
signments  and  police  lieat.  He’ll 
be  returning  as  a  journalism 
major  after  a  European  trip. 

Tony  Tselentis,  who  heads  up 
the  editorial  page,  requested  all 
the  above  to  come  up  with  any¬ 
thing  they  felt  strongly  about  in 
contributions  to  his  page.  He, 
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TUCSON  DAILY  CITIZEN  interns:  left  to  right — Ross  Humphreys  and  Dick  Lunn,  photographers; 
Susan  Lowell,  Michael  A.  Chihak,  Debbie  Petranek  and  Patt  Morrison,  reporters.  (Tom  Duddleston 
Jr.  who  covered  the  police  beat,  was  absent  from  picture-taking). 


and  others,  were  happy  with  the 
results  and  will  repeat  it  next 
year. 


Trainees  ‘do  a  job’ 
in  fulltime  stint 


W  eekly  adds  Sunday 

The  Jackson  County  Adver¬ 
tiser,  heretofore  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  has  gone  semi-weekly.  On-the-job  training  of  pro- 
Publication  days  will  be  Thurs-  spective  journalists  has  become 
day  and  Sunday.  The  Adver-  more  than  just  a  “summer 
tiser  is  published  in  Scottsboro,  school”  project  at  the  Pontiac 
Ala.  (Mich.)  Press. 


This  year  the  Press  offered  a 
mid-summer  crash  program  and 
its  traditional  program  for  sum¬ 
mer  editorial  interns,  while 
being  involved  in  a  third,  contin¬ 
uing  training  program  with 
Saginaw  Valley  College  (SVC). 

The  crash  program  was  for 
some  100  students  attending  a 
University  of  Detroit  journalism 
workshop  at  Columbiere  Col¬ 
lege,  about  si.x  miles  northwest 
of  Pontiac.  Working  in  close  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Columbiere 
journalism  staff,  the  Press 
opened  its  editorial  department 
to  students  on  four  consecutive 
Wednesday  evenings. 

Each  group  produced  a  page, 
writing  copy  and  heads  and  siz¬ 
ing  photos  taken  by  workshop 
participants.  Two  of  the  stu¬ 
dent-produced  pages  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  regular  Friday  editions 
of  the  Press. 

The  Wednesday  night  sessions 
also  included  a  tour  of  the  Press 
plant.  Student  copy  was  pro¬ 
cessed  through  copy  desk  with 
instructions  to  copy  editors  to 
edit  only  for  inaccuracies  or 
libelous  statements. 

“The  idea  was  to  help  the  stu- 
(Contimied  on  page 


CHECKING  COPY  with  four  of  the  six  editorial  trainees  at  the 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press  is  Associate  Editor  Dick  Saunders  (right, 
standing).  The  trainees  are  (from  left)  Shari  Cohen,  University  of 
Michigan;  David  Guilford,  Albion  Co  lege;  Kenneth  Tabacsko, 
Central  Michigan  University;  and  Susan  Newman,  Saginaw  Valley 
College. 
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don’t  turn  it  into  a  statement  by 
the  politician.  Make  clear  it  was 
an  answer  to  a  question,  and 
precisely  what  the  question 
was.” 

When  candidates  make  seri¬ 
ous  charges  about  their  op¬ 
ponents,  Dillman  told  his  writ¬ 
ers  to  “ask  the  person  making 
the  charges  for  documentation. 

The  Washington  news  editor  Do  not  feel  that  you  have  to 
who  will  have  supervision  over  carry  stories  about  completely 
United  Press  International’s  unsupported  charges  out  of  fear 

coverage  of  the  fall  election  that  the  opposition  will,”  he  village  of  Menomonee  Falls,  waukee.  Borkoski  said  it  also  is 

campaign  has  given  the  “mar-  said.  ^Vis.,  a  small  community  near  planned  to  have  correspondents 

ching  orders”  to  his  troops.  “Be  especially  wary  of  such  Milwaukee.  in  Madison,  the  state  capital. 

The  editor  is  Grant  Dillman.  charges  in  the  final  hours  of  the  Jerome  Borkoski,  president  of  and  in  Washington. 

In  a  campaign  coverage  memo,  campaign  when  the  time  ele-  Wisconsin  American  Inc.,  said  Borkoski  said  he  hopes  to  en- 
Dillman  laid  down  ground  rules  ment  may  make  an  effective  re-  the  privately-owned  corpora-  roll  400-500  press  club  mem- 

for  his  reportorial  cohorts  to  ply  impossible.  Back  up  your  tion  will  remodel  the  building  bers. 

follow.  lead  with  block  quotes.  You  at  a  cost  of  $300,000  and  Security  Saving  &  Ivoan  Asso- 

He  reminded  them  how  sensi-  can’t  always  get  fat  chunks  of  provide  facilities  for  an  offset  ciation  of  Milwaukee  owns  the 
tive  campaign  periods  are  for  Quotes  when  covering  an  off-the-  printing  plant.  The  plan  is  to  property  where  the  former 
the  news  media.  “This  year  our  ‘^uff  speech.  But  they  are  avail-  publish  a  tabloid  newspaper  on  night  club,  restaurant  and 
credibility  is  under  special  at-  uble  in  prepared  texts.  If  you  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Satur-  health  club  were  located.  After 
tack  and  the  assaults  are  likely  do  have  to  run  with  fragmen-  day.  more  than  $1  million  had  been 

to  intensify  as  passions  grow  ^ury  quotes  in  your  breaking  Before  a  daily  paper  is  pub-  spent  on  the  project  it  de- 

more  partisan,”  Dillman  wrote.  story,  get  back  to  the  principal  lished,  Borkoski  said,  a  pledge  veloped  that  an  expected  access 
.  ]  '  .u  •  ■  us  soon  as  possible  and  get  campaign  for  $100,000  subscri-  road  to  an  expressway  would 

vious  y  sue  cri  icism  is  quotes  for  your  next  cy-  bers  at  $2  a  month  or  $10  a  not  be  built.  The  operators  filed 

no  going  o _  cle.  If  it  is  important  enough,  year  will  have  to  be  successful,  in  bankruptcy  and  the  loan  as- 

( oing  our  JO  \\  ic  is  o  ca  insert  them  in  your  breaking  Borkoski  said  this  goal  is  50  sociation  took  over  the  prop- 
the  news  as  we  see  it,  ne  said  gto^y.”  percent  realized.  erty. 

But  we  do  have  a  very  great  ,  Borkoski,  publisher  of  a  Borkoski  said  he  was  not 

jrTrsdv^  as  newspape'rmen  "  “  ""  ^'’^^kly  tabloid,  Metro  News,  de-  ready  to  identify  the  Ameri- 

to  make  sure  our  copy  always  Then  Dillman  exhorted  his  ^ribed  a  plan  to  have  people  can  s  backers  nor  would  he  di- 
nieets  the  test  of  fairness  ”  reporters  to  avoid  cliches.  Some  become  eligible  for  press  club  vulge  names  of  the  incorpora- 

tinies  they  are  used  to  get  an  membership  by  signing  up  100  tors.  He  said  the  corporation 
Don't  assume!  idea  across,  he  said,  but  they  persons  who  will  pledge  to  buy  has  access  to  several  million 

rru  u  4^  ij  TTDT  t  cT  should  bo  usod  “sparingly  and  the  Wisconsin  American,  dollars. 

staffs  realization  that  Pledged  subscribers  will  receive  Borkoski  said  “We  will  be 

throughout  the  country  some  using  a  cliche  because  a  statement  30  days  before  the  able  to  begin  publishing  the 

things  they  must  do  and  not  do.  j^jyy  . 

“Be  sure  to  the  best  of  your  g^y  it.”  ance.  If  the  $2  or  $10  is  not 

ability  that  your  stories  reflect  Advising  reporters  not  to  for-  forthcoming  they  will  not  re- 
faithfully  what  was  said  and  ggt  to  include  color  in  their  sto-  ceive  delivery.  Verifiers  have 
done.  Don’t  shoot  from  the  hip.  ries,  Dillman  said  that  “some-  told  Borkoski,  he  said,  that  he 
Above  ^  all,  don’t  assume.  If  times  the  way  a  candidate  says  can  expect  90-95  percent  of  the 
there  is  some  question  a^ut  a  something,  or  the  response  of  pledges  to  follow  through, 
story,  hold  it  back  until  you  tijg  audience,  is  .important  in  Those  who  become  eligible  for 
check.  putting  the  story  into  perspec-  press  club  membership  by  get- 

“Don’t  needle  the  facts  or  tive.  You  are  the  reader’s  eyes  ting  100  subscribers  each  will 

stretch  for  clever  leads.  What  as  well  as  his  ears.”  be  given  press  cards  and  forms 

politicians  say  about  one  anoth-  “Include  dramatic  exchanges  on  which  to  submit  reports  on 
er  tends  to  be  inflammatory  in  stories  about  face-to-face  news  in  their  communities,  news 
enough  without  us  adding  to  the  meetings  between  candidates,”  tips,  etc.  Borkoski  said,  the 
acrimony.  When  a  politician  was  another  piece  of  Dillman  items  will  be  checked  by  repor- 
says  yes  or  no  to  a  question,  advice.  ters  and  rewritemen. 


Ground  rules 
for 


Subscribers  to  new 


paper 

may  also  be  its  reporters 

A  newspaper  project  which  its  Borkoski  added  that  t 


coverage 
of  elections 


Two  newsmen  added 
to  Maryland  faculty 

Two  experienced  newsmen 
have  been  appointed  to  the  full¬ 
time  journalism  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.  They 
are  Lee  M.  Brown  and  Michael 
J.  Petrick. 

Brown  is  a  former  suburban 
editor  and  city  editor  of  the 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Indepen¬ 
dent,  Press-Telegram,  and  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Long  Beach  Inde- 
penden-t  and  the  Orange  Coimti/ 
Evening  News. 

Petrick  has  worked  as  a  news 
editor  for  the  Milwaukee  South 
Times  Star,  a  community  week¬ 
ly,  and  as  a  reporter  for  the 
daily  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post- 
Crescent. 

Brown  and  Petrick  join  a  fac¬ 
ulty  of  10  journalism  professors 
who  now  serve  500  undergradu¬ 
ate  journalism  majors,  rep¬ 
resenting  an  enrollment  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than  100  percent 
in  the  last  two  years,  "rhe  de¬ 
partment  also  expects  to 
inaugurate  a  new  graduate  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  coming  year. 
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Seeds  of  censorship 
embedded  at  the  UN 


By  Spyridon  Granitsan 

Xext  Tuesday  (September 
15)  the  25th  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  gets  un¬ 
der  way  and  a  panegyric  for 
UN’s  25  birthday  begins.  In  Oc¬ 
tober,  amid  celebrations,  the  in¬ 
ternational  organization  may 
transform  itself  into  something 
of  a  “summit  conference”  as 
heads  of  states  and  foreign 
ministers  will  converge  on  New 
York. 

The  UN  was  established  “to 
save  succeeding  generations 
from  the  scourge  of  war  ...  to 
l)romote  social  progress  ...  in 
larger  freedom  .  .  .  respect  for 
human  rights  and  for  funda¬ 
mental  freedoms.”  Yet,  today 


provoked  indignation  among  the 
journalists  in  October  1951 
when  it  was  published.  Europe 
was  still  in  ruins,  the  Korean 
War  was  raging  and  their  ex¬ 
cellencies  were  having  formal 
conferences  on  how  to  deal  with 
the  bribing  of  the  press — a 
practically  non-existent  prob¬ 
lem. 

The  idea  of  the  code  came  to 
nothing.  But  in  1957-8,  another 
device  was  used  in  an  attempt 
to  muzzle  the  press;  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Assembly 
urging  a  reorganization  of  the 
information  services. 

Correspondents  bypas-sed 


witnesses  were  ready  to  issue  a 
statement  “dissociating  them¬ 
selves  from  the  findings  of  the 
report,”  it  was  reported  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  UNCA. 

Another  complaint  was  that 
the  Expert  Committee  should 
have  cooperated  with  UNCA 
and  the  correspondents,  or  at 
least  “have  a  joint  session  with 
the  Executive  Committee.”  This 
was  not  done.  Worse,  the  Ex¬ 
pert  Committee  adopted  a  “pa¬ 
tronizing”  attitude  vis-a-vis  the 
correspondents  and  “downgrad¬ 
ed  the  press,”  asserted  others. 

Propaganda  machine 

Indeed,  the  report  in  question 
gives  the  impression  that  it 
wants  to  create  a  propaganda 
machinery  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  much  in  the  prototype  of 
government-controlled  informa¬ 
tion  agencies.  It  constantly 
speaks  of  “projecting  the  UN 
activities,”  of  creating  informa¬ 
tion  centers  for  “disseminating 
information  about  the  UN 


precedented  shortcomings  and 
deplorable  failure.” 

Despite  several  “vigorous 
protests,”  OPI  has  refused  to 
pay  attention  to  the  needs  of 
correspondents — or  at  least 
those  correspondents  it  does  not 
like.  On  the  contrary,  over  the 
years  it  became  more  authori¬ 
tarian  in  its  actions.  There  is 
even  “bitterness  in  the  air,” 
charges  one  correspondent, 
whereas  another  says:  “there  is 
fear — more  than  that  inspired 
by  Agnew  in  Washington.  Cen¬ 
sorship  lurks  around  the  cor¬ 
ner — or  is  already  here.  And  all 
this  was  done  without  much 
ado.  Therefore,  don’t  quote  me.” 

“The  Noontime  Follies' 

At  the  same  time  the  U  N. 
has  become  more  taciturn.  Ev¬ 
ery  day  at  noon,  OPI  gives  a 
press  briefing  which  many  call 
the  “noontime  follies,”  But 
these  briefings  “have  become  a 
bore  both  to  professional  jour¬ 
nalists  and  the  Information 


the  UN  itself  constitutes  a  seri¬ 
ous  threat  to  fundamental  free¬ 
doms.  Indeed,  it  has  developed 
the  first  worldwide  system  for 
control  of  the  press. 

From  its  very  beginning  the 
UN  (diplomats,  bureaucrats 
and  assorted  “experts”)  sought 
to  exclude  the  journalist  and 
cajole  the  diplomatist;  to  vilify 
the  one  and  glorify  the  other. 
There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new 
in  this. 

Nothing  new 

The  Anglo-French  journalist 
De  Blowitz  in  his  “Memoirs,” 
published  in  Newr  York  in  1905, 
observes:  “How  almost  impos¬ 
sible  it  is  for  those  two  complex 
beings,  the  diplomatist  and  the 
journalist,  to  have  any  inter¬ 
course  with  each  other  .  .  .  the 


On  November  26,  1957  the 
Assembly  adopted  a  resolution 
for  “a  review  and  appraisal  of 
the  work,  the  methods  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  results 
achieved  by  the  public  informa¬ 
tion  services  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  “When  the  report  of  the 
Expert  Committee  on  UN  Pub¬ 
lic  Information  was  published 
(September  20,  1958),  it  caused 
a  furor  among  the  correspon¬ 
dents  who  finally  infiuenced  the 
General  Assembly  to  take  no  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee. 

The  minutes  of  the  UN  Cor¬ 
respondents  Association  (Octo¬ 
ber  17,  1958)  record  a  strong 
opposition  to  the  report.  One  of 
the  complaints  was  that  only  14 
media  representatives  were  in¬ 
vited  as  witnesses  before  the 


among  the  peoples  of  the 
world.”  And  it  urges  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  those  centers  to  discover 
“new  sources  for  dissemination 
of  information  .  .  .  obtain  com¬ 
mitments  from  individuals  and 
organizations  to  assist  actively 
in  such  dissemination  ...  to 
cultivate  special  relations  with 
teachers.” 

After  considerable  discussion, 
UNCA  adopted  unanimously 
a  resolution  expressing  “its 
strong  dissent  from  the  report 
.  .  .  the  conclusions  (of  which) 
(are)  dangerous  in  their  propa- 
gandistic  and  ideological  impli¬ 
cations.” 

The  correspondents  supported 
the  Secretary  General  and  the 
Office  of  Public  Information,  but 
a  few  months  later  engaged  in 
controversies  with  both  of  them. 


Officers  of  the  UN — who  appear 
only  too  clearly  to  be  bound  by 
rules  which  become  stricter  a  - 
most  every  month,”  in  the  view 
of  Dutch  correspondent  Wille- 
brord  Nieuwenhuis. 

Just  after  the  UN  celebrated 
25th  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Charter  in  San  Francis¬ 
co,  eight  members  of  UNCA’s 
Executive  Committee  met  with 
U  Thant  and  discussed  “the 
difficulty  encountered  at  present 
by  many  UN  correspondents  in 
gathering  news  of  sufficient  in¬ 
terest  to  warrant  publication  or 
the  maintenance  of  important 
bureaus  at  the  Headquarters.” 

The  meeting  lasted  for  45 
minutes  during  which — it  was 
reported — U  Thant  expressed 
“sympathetic  views”  and 
“promised”  to  examine  the  situ- 


tine  diplomatist  regards  the 
journalist  as  an  auxiliary, 
sometimes  useful  and  always 
dangerous,  and  he  will  never 
hesitate  to  throw  him  overboard 
when  it  suits  his  ideas  to  do 


Committee,  and  among  them 
“only  one  represented  a  Euro¬ 
pean  paper  and  that  from 
Switzerland,  not  a  UN  mem¬ 
ber.”  In  addition,  four  of  the 


In  January  1963  UNCA  in  a 
general  membership  meeting 
voted  unanimously  to  lodge  a 
“vigorous  complaint”  against 
OPI  which  was  accused  of  “un- 


ation. 

Within  a  week  the  correspon¬ 
dents  w'ere  served  notice  either 
to  pay  a  few  thousand  dollars 
{Continued  on  page  68) 


so.” 

In  1950  a  Sub-Commission  of 
Freedom  of  Information  drafted 
a  Code  of  Ethics  for  the  jour¬ 
nalists  (no  Code  of  Ethics  ex¬ 
ists  for  diplomats)  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  The  diplomats 
who  drafted  the  document  sent 
a  copy  to  the  journalists  asking 
for  oninions  in  questions  like 
the  following: 

Do  you  agree — “to  report  and 
comment  on  facts  .  .  .  without 
malicious  intent”? — that  “per¬ 
sonal  Interest  shall  not  influence 
professional  conduct”? — that 
“whether  for  publication  or 
suppression  the  acceptance  of 
an  inducement  or  bribe  is  one  of 
the  gravest  professional  of¬ 
fenses”? 

This  code  and  its  questions 


Gunnar  Jarring  briefs  the  UN  press  on  the  Mideast  peace  negotiations. 
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Ad-ventures _ 

By  Jerry  Walker,  Jr. 

New  business  leads.  The  Cushing  (Okla.)  Citizen  is  giving  away 
475  Bibles  in  a  26-week  advertising  promotion  by  19  advertisers 
who  use  42-lines  of  paid  ad  space.  Each  ad  includes  a  verse  from 
the  Bible  and  the  name  of  a  resident  in  the  Citizen’s  circulation 
area.  Contestants  must  give  correctly  the  location  in  the  Bible  of 
the  verses  in  three  of  the  ads,  specify  the  name  of  each  of  the 
advertisers  and  write  25  words  on  the  subject — “The  Bible  Helps 
Me  Because  Mattel  Inc  is  encouraging  newspapers  in 

65  markets  to  sell  retail  tie-ins  with  its  1970  Toy  and  Hobby 
Book  supplement,  which  will  run  on  November  15,  through  a 
merchandising  awards  program.  Winning  newspapers  in  three 
circulation  classes  will  each  designate  a  local  charity  to  receive 
$500  worth  of  toys.  The  Los  Angeles  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  is  coordinating  the  program  for  Mattel.  ...  A  16-page 
mobile  homes  and  parks  tab  section,  with  about  9,300  lines  of 
advertising,  was  published  on  August  30  by  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald.  .  .  .  Leo  P.  Bott  Jr.  Advertising,  Chicago,  has  prepared 
a  series  of  2  column  by  10  inch  ads  for  use  by  local  plumbers 
to  sell  remodeling  and  modernization  of  bathrooms  and  kitchens. 
The  ad  service  is  being  provided  free  to  newspapers  by  his  client, 
Lee  Brothers  Corp.  in  Anniston,  Alabama,  producers  of  bronze 
fitting.s  and  valves  and  wrought  copper  fittings.  The  ads,  framed 
with  an  iron  pipe  border,  make  no  mention  of  the  company’s 
products.  Space  is  provided  at  the  bottom  of  the  ads  for  dropping 
in  the  sponsor’s  name.  To  get  a  set  of  repro  proofs  write  or  call 
Leo.  His  number  is  HArrison  7-9187  in  Chicago.  .  .  .  New  ad 
mats,  at  no  charge,  and  cooperative  funds  for  newspaper  ads 
are  being  made  available  to  Toro’s  snowdihrower  distributors. 
The  agency,  Campbell-Mithun,  is  booking  tv  spots  whenever  Toro 
distributors  report  snow  forecasts  are  imminent  in  their  mar¬ 
keting  areas.  .  .  .  The  new  “Op-Ed”  page  in  the  Neiv  York  Times 
has  the  ad  salesmen  hustling  after  new  business.  It  was  decided 
to  allocate  a  quarter  page  of  space  for  corporate  advertising. 
The  Times  is  selling  13  time  contracts  and  has  eight  already 
signed-up. 

lit  ijt  Mfi 

-Vshton  Phelps,  president-publisher  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  and  New  Orleans  States-Item  has  composed  the 
following  verse  “in  honor  of  the  television  industry”  .  .  . 

TEN  LITn.E  INTERVIEVi,  EKS 

Ten  little  Televiewers  on  the  ISielsen  line. 

One  fell  asleep  and  then  there  were  nine, 
y'ine  little  T elerieteers  ready  for  the  bait. 

One  switched  channels  and  then  there  were  eight. 

Eight  little  Televiewers  handed  down  from  heaven. 

One  got  indigestion  and  then  there  were  seven. 

Seven  little  Televiewers,  fust  the  proper  mix. 

The  show  was  a  rerun  and  then  there  were  six, 

Si.x  little  Televiewers  when  who  should  arrive. 

But  an  unexpected  caller  and  then  there  were  five. 

Five  little  Televiewers,  the  remanants  of  the  corps, 

ISetwork  interruption  and  then  there  were  'four. 

Four  little  Televiewers,  still  at  the  TV, 

The  telephone  rang  and  then  there  were  three. 

Three  little  Televiewers,  with  nothing  else  to  do. 

One  set  blew  a  tube  and  then  there  were  two. 

Two  little  Televiewers  still  under  the  gun, 

(hte  went  to  get  a  beer  and  then  there  was  one. 

The  last  little  Televiewer,  the  commercial  had  begun. 

He  went  to  the  bathroom  and  then  there  were  none. 


Trends.  The  majority  of  stores  are  taking  a  neutralist  posi- 
-tion  in  the  mini  vs  midi  length  issue,  says  Lee  B.  Templeton, 
senior  vp,  department  store  sales  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
A  measurment  of  2.3  million  ad  lines  in  16  cities  during  July 
by  George.  Neustadt  Inc,  he  reports,  indicates  32%  was  devoted 
to  knee  length  dresses;  20%  to  pants  dresses  and  costumes;  and 
13%  to  mini  and  midi  lengths.  Ultra  long  maxi  lengths  were  well 
back  with  less  than  3%.  The  mini  had  little  support  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  while  in  Providence  it  still  was  the  big  item  as  merchants 
gave  it  more  than  31%  of  their  dress  linage.  Midis  drew  more 
than  23%  of  the  San  Francisco  ad  space  as  compared  to  11% 
in  Dallas.  There  was  no  midi  advertising  measured  in  July  for 
Providence. .  .  . 


Linage  Leaders  . . .  First  7  Months 


1970 


Morning 

Los  Angeles  Times  37.261,895 

Miami  Herald  .  34,003,982 

Chicago  Tribune  28,167,492 

Washington  Pest  27,694,939 

San  Jose  Mercury  24,886,280 

Phoenix  Republic  .  .  23,336,282 

New  York  Times  23,173,475 

Dallas  News  .  23,093,330 

Houston  Post  .  22,856,744 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune..  21,267,767 


Evening 

Houston  Chronicle  .  27.718,713 

Port  Lauderdale  News  27,221,626 

San  Jose  News  .  24,842,408 

Atlanta  Journal  .  23,864,042 

Toronto  Star  .  .  23,424,585 

Phoenix  Gaiette  23,199,943 

Dallas  Times-Herald  23,173,588 

Detroit  News  22,643,863 

Montreal  La  Presse  21.999,115 

Malwaukee  Journal  21,370.397 


1969 


Morning 

Los  Angeles  Times  40.138,277 

Miami  Herald  .  32,744,393 

Chicago  Tribune  29,578,401 

Wash.ngton  Post  29,543,347 

New  York  Times  25,498,739 

San  Jose  Mercury  24,720,297 

Houston  Post  .  22,979,822 

Dallas  News .  22,340,009 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  .  22,234,105 
Santa  Ana  Register  .  21,804,110 


Evening 

Houston  Chronicle  27,342,590 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  25,015,573 

San  Jose  News  24,738,807 

Toronto  Star  24,231,894 

Atlanta  Journal  23,754,451 

Milwaukee  Journal  23  304  018 

Montreal  La  Presse  .  22,970,774 

Dallas  Times-Herald  22,431,949 

Detroit  News  22,138,930 

Santa  Ana  Register  21,804,110 


Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  23,473,174 

New  York  Times  21,705,401 

Miami  Herald  15,243,532 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  15,030,881 

Chicago  Tribune  14,043,430 

New  York  News . 14.050,550 

Boston  Globe . 12,534,782 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  12,052,474 

Columbus  Dispatch .  11,952,259 

Washington  Post  11,588,197 

Six  and  Seven-Da  Totals 
Los  Angeles  Times — MS  .  40,734,771 

Miami  Herald— MS  . .  .  49,247,484 

New  York  Times — MS  44,879,074 

Chicago  Tribune — MS  42,231,122 

Washington  Post — MS  39,283,134 

Houston  Chronicle — ES  38,841,483 

Fort  Lauderdale  News — ES  34,442,427 

At*anta  Jo  'rnal  4  Journal  & 

Constitution— ES  .  33,840,592 

Milwaukee  ournal — ES  .  33,423,071 

Detroit  News— ES  .  32,870,399 


Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  *  25,772,539 

New  York  Times  24,588,400 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  15,479,479 

Chicago  Tribune  I4,4l0i452 

Miami  Herald  14,294.349 

New  York  News  13.299,890 

Milwaukee  Journal .  I3,273[492 

Boston  Globe  12,495,500 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  11,905,448 

Washington  Post .  11,412,940 

Six  and  Seven-Da  Totals 
Los  Angeles  Times— MS  .  45,910,814 
New  York  Times— MS  .  50,287,339 

Miami  Herald— MS  47,040,742 

Chicago  Tribune — MS  .  44  189  053 

Washington  Post— MS  4r,!74]307 

Houston  Chronicle — ES  37  442  411 

Milwaukee  Journal— ES  .  34iS77i5IO 

Atlanta  Journal  4 

Constitution— ES  .  33,150,344 

Fort  Lauderdale  News— ES  33,082,009 

Minneapolis  Star  ft  Tribune— ES  33i040ill4 


Source:  Media  Records  Inc. 


Research  notes 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


the  commercials,  drinking  them 
in  religiously,”  said  Orenstein. 
That  means,  he  said,  that  .some 
of  the  men  are  going  to  be  lust¬ 
ing  after  the  contents  of  the 
Playtex  girdle  though  probably 
not  after  the  girdle  itself,  while 
their  wives  will  be  working  up 
a  desire  to  belt  the  Noxzema 
shave  girl,  but  not  to  buy 
Noxzema  shave  cream. 

“Thus,  the  two  measures  of 
time  spent  are  not  compatible. 
Everybody  is  credited  with 
watching  every  tv  commercial, 
which  is  pretty  silly.  And  the 
concept  of  the  average  does  not 
apply  to  the  newspaper  ad.  The 
advertiser  doesn’t  want  the  av¬ 
erage  ;  he  wants  the  prospect.” 

Another  thing  that  was  not 
taken  in  account  in  this  study, 
according  to  Orenstein,  is  the 
fact  that  newspaper  readers 
can  go  back  to  re-read  interest¬ 
ing  newspaper  ads  and  stories. 
“Television,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  an  enormous  time-bound  as¬ 
sembly  line  where  you  go 
through  every  commercial 


whether  you  need  it  or  not,”  he 
said. 

Orenstein  said  that  the  News- 
l)rint  Information  Committee, 
composed  of  six  Canadian  com¬ 
panies,  has  allocated  $85,000  for 
a  new  research  project,  but  no 
decision  has  been  made  yet  on 
areas  to  be  studied.  Under  con¬ 
sideration  is  the  possibility  of 
learning  what  effect  the  ratio  of 
advertising  to  editorial  content 
has  on  readership  of  a  newspa¬ 
per. 

The  side  effects  of  tv  clutter 
are  too  well  known  to  mount  a 
counter-study  in  that  area, 
Orenstein  said.  “Besides,”  he 
added,  “the  Bureau  avoids 
‘negative’  studies.” 

• 

National  ad  office 
opened  by  ComCorp 

ComCorp,  publishers  of  17 
suburban  newspapers  around 
Cleveland  has  opened  a  national 
advertising  sales  office.  Leonard 
G.  Trostler,  a  20-year  employee 
at  Cleveland  radio  station 
WERE,  has  been  named  direc¬ 
tor.  David  Skylar,  president  of 
ComCorp,  haid  Trostler  will 
make  sales  calls  on  all  major 
adveitising  centers  throughout 
the  country. 
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Reporter’s  police-press  class 
proves  an  antidote  to  friction 


By  Robert  Nesoff 

Finding  common  ground  of 
cooperation  for  the  public’s 
benefit  can  be  one  of  the  most 
trying  accomplishments  for 
both  newsmen  and  police  alike. 
As  Carter  Barber  of  the 
Pasadena  Star-News,  noted  in 
the  August  15  E&P,  it  can  be 
done. 

However,  finding  the  solution 
to  the  problem  in  a  town  the 
uize  of  Pasadena,  where  you  are 
dealing  with  one  city  adminis¬ 
tration,  one  police  chief,  and 
one  command  is  a  minor  matter 
compared  to  what  newsmen  in 
New  Jersey  have  to  face.  There 
are  21  counties  and  567  munici¬ 
palities  squeezed  into  the  state’s 
8,204.32  square  miles. 

Nowhere  in  the  state  is  the 
problem  felt  as  acutely  as  in 
Bergen  County  with  its  esti¬ 
mated  1  million  population,  70 
municipalities,  73  police  depart¬ 
ments,  all  squeezed  into  246.31 
square  miles.  If  an  agreement 
was  worked  out  with  Pasadena 
police  only  after  13  months  of 
negotiations  and  meetings, 
imagine  the  task  facing  repor¬ 
ters  dealing  with  the  almost 
feudal  setup  of  Bergen  County, 


Mike  Romeo,  Bergen  Record,  and  Bob  Nesoff,  Newark  News,  pre¬ 
sent  press  cards  to  a  rookie  policeman  at  the  Police  Academy 
where  they  conduct  a  class  in  police-press  relations. 


county  dailies  circulating  in 
Bergen  and  two  weeklies. 

Grievance  procedure 

The  committee  met  at  least 
once  a  month  with  the  meetings 
turning  into  general  bull  ses¬ 
sions.  But  what  came  about 
from  this  was  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  each 
of  us  had  to  face  in  our  respec¬ 
tive  jobs.  A  grievance  procedure 
was  set  up  whereby  a  newsman 
with  a  complaint  against  a  po¬ 
liceman  would  report  to  the 
committee.  If  the  committee  felt 
it  was  justified,  the  police  chief 
promised  to  remedy  the  situa¬ 
tion.  If  a  cop  had  a  complaint 
about  a  reporter,  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  newsmen  members  were  to 
discuss  the  problem  directly 
with  the  appropriate  editor. 

A  system  was  worked  out 
whereby  the  police  would  notify 
a  central  committee  member  of 
any  news  story  and  that  mem¬ 
ber  was  obligated  to  transmit 
the  information  to  the  other 
participating  reporters.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  several  good  articles 
and  a  lot  of  beneficial  publicity 
for  the  police  department.  A 
change  in  city  administration 
and  an  edict  from  the  city’s  new 
youthful  administrator  that  for¬ 
bade  anyone  but  himself  to  dis¬ 
seminate  information  to  the 
media  sounded  the  death  knell 


a  majority  of  the  police  depart-  Those  of  us  cooped  up  in  the 
ments,  the  others  find  it  a  tough  room  soon  noticed  that  the  ra-  for  the  committee, 
row  to  how  when  their  repor¬ 
ters  seek  information  from  a 


dio  was  rather  quiet  for  a  riot  What  had  been  intended  to  be 
situation.  With  an  AP  photo-  a  pilot  project  for  involving  the 

The  only  police^  department  department  that  does  not  know  grapher,  I  had  worked  my  way  other  69  Bergen  County  munici- 

them  personally.  into  the  disturbance  area.  The  pal  police  denartments,  the  sh- 

Among  the  minor  things  that  two  of  us  were  sure  we  had  eriff’s  office,  county  prosecutor’s 

Hackensack  with  a  population  have  set  police  against  newsmen  heard  gunfire.  Written  police  re-  squad,  and  the  county  police 


that  even  approaches  metropoli¬ 
tan  status  is  in  the  city  of 


of  41,800.  The  other  end  of  this 
scale  is  the  mini-borough  of  Te- 
terboro,  known  for  its  airport  inexperienced 


is  a  frequent  violation  of  the  ports  supplied  to  the  "press 
“off  the  record”  confidence  by  center’’  by  the  city’s  public  rela 


reporters. 


force  seemed  to  have  been  a  dis¬ 
mal  failure.  However,  the  seed 
Add  tions  man  showed  no  mention  had  been  planted  and  the  results 
of  gunfire.  “Firecrackers,”  we  once  tasted  from  this  form  of 

cooperation,  would  not  go 

force  and  a  resident  population  police  in  a  poor  light  and  you  Investigation  showed  that  not  away.  The  only,  and  main  ques- 
of  22.  On  weekdays  this  swells  have  the  makings  of  a  Hatfield-  only  had  there  been  gunfire,  but  tion,  was  “how  could  the  idea  of 
to  more  than  10,000  as  workers  McCoy  situation.  i  i  u..  i_..  ..  i 


and  Arthur  Godfrey’s  escapades  this  to  occasional  stories  of  du 
there.  It  has  a  three-man  police  bious  news  value  that  show  the  were  told. 


It  reached  a  critical  point 
during  the  1967  summer  of 
madness  when  city  after  city 
was  struck  by  racial  turmoil. 
Only  one  newspaper  staffs  a  When  the  trouble  finally  hit  En- 
ajority  of  the  municipalities  Plewood,  population  27,000, 


stream  in  and  out  of  the  little 
town’s  factories. 

Causes  of  police  distrust 


a  police  car  had  been  hit  by  it.  police-press  cooperation  be  giv- 
The  police  radio,  was  silent,  it  en  life  again?” 


was  finally  discovered,  because 
the  cops  had  conveniently 


Challenge  taken  up 


turned  to  another  frequency.  The  answer  came  about  al- 

The  ill  feeling  generated  be-  most  accidentally  one  day  while 
tween  police  and  press  by  these  i  was  having  lunch  with  Jules 


the  county  However  Bergen  i^ewsmen  from  all  points  con-  devious  tactics  drove  a  wedge  Balestri,  Bergen  County  Police 
is  covered  bv  a  total  of  daily  verged  on  the  city.  Local  police  between  the  two  segments  of  and  Fire  Academy  director.  At 
newspapers  on  a  more  or  less  were  augmented  by  300  men  public  servants  that  threatened  the  table  were  top  officials  from 
regular  basis  The  problem  of  a  ^^om  some  16  different  depart-  to  almost  stop  dead  any  effort  various  police  departments  and 
reporter  who' occasionally  visits  ments.  Communications  among  of  bringing  news  to  the  public  the  F.B.I.  Being  the  only 
a  nolice  denartment  on  a  break-  were  excellent.  As  the  situation  worsened,  I  newsman  there,  I  was  batted 

ing  storv  is  almost  beyond  the  Communications  with  the  press  met  with  Capt.  William  Har-  around  almost  as  much  as  the 

scope  of  human  imagination.  broke  down.  rington  police  second  in  com-  conversation  was. 

mand.  He  was  to  be  promoted  The  usual  recriminations 
Press  center  in  a  vacuum  to  deputy  chief  a  short  time  about  “yellow  press”  and  “sen- 

In  an  effort  to  keep  the  true  later  only  to  retire  within  the  sational  journalism”  were 

situation  from  becoming  public,  year  and  go  into  private  indus-  hurled.  These  were  liberally  met 

city  officials  attempted  to  con- 

vince  reporters  that  the  best  bet  Harrington  commented  that 


Due  in  large  measure  to  the 
poor  relationship  one  of  the 
newspapers  has  engendered  with 


with  retorts  of  "news  suppres¬ 
sion”  and  “police  state.” 

A  question  was  posed  to 
Balestri:  “Would  you  consider 


(Robert  Nesolf  has  been  cov-  for  them  was  to  stay  in  a  room  he  was  as  concerned  over  the 
ering  news  in  Bergen  County,  in  city  hall  especially  equipped  deterioration  of  relations  as  we 
New  Jersey,  for  five  years,  the  for  them  with  typewriters,  tele-  were.  During  the  course  of  in-  adding  a  police-press  relations 
last  four  for  the  Newark  Even-  phones,  coffee  and  sandwiches,  formal  discussions  the  idea  of  a  course  to  the  academy’s  curricu- 
ing  News.  Previously  he  worked  A  police  radio  receiver  was  in-  Police-Press  Re’ations  commit-  lum  ?”  Without  hesitation  he  re- 
for  the  Bergen  Record,  Hacken-  stalled  for  reporters  to  hear  tee  began  to  take  shape  due  to  plied  that  he  would  not  only 
sack.)  what  was  going  on.  ^■'^e  efforts  of  several  out-of-  (Confirmed  on  next  page) 
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ting  the  cold  shower  after  the  academy  by  the  students  at  free  discussion  period, 
steam  room.  We  had  expected  the  end  of  the  cou.se  showed  Since  a  reporter  obviously 
some  opposition  and  a  bit  of  a  promise  for  improved  rela-  didn’t  have  jurisdiction  in  all 
hostility.  What  we  encountered  tions.  In  spite  of  this  the  areas,  we  were  asked,  why  don’t 
was  far  beyond  any  expecta-  committee  of  police  chiefs  that  we  bring  an  editor  to  the  class 
tion.  About  the  only  suggestion  serves  as  an  advisory  board  for  sessions. 

as  to  what  should  be  done  to  the  academy  decided  to  dump  James  Sutphin,  executive 
newsmen  that  was  not  thrown  the  infant  course.  Their  explana-  managing  editor  of  the  Bergen 
at  us  was  boiling  in  oil.  And  we  tion  was  that  it  took  up  to  Record,  agreed  to  Mike’s  re¬ 
suspected  that  even  that  was  much  time  and  they  wanted  to  quest  that  he  attend  one  of  the 

under  consideration.  condense  the  curriculum  in  or-  sessions.  Sutphin  was  taken 

der  to  return  men  to  the  street  back  by  the  intensity  of  feelings 

as  soon  as  possible.  They  ar-  shown  by  students  at  his  initial 

gued  that  so-called  public  rela-  appearance.  But  he  was  so  im- 

tions  courses  taught  by  police-  pressed  by  the  sincerity  of  the 

men  could  best  serve  the  pur-  students  and  the  obvious  in¬ 
pose.  roads  the  course  was  making 

Then,  without  explanation,  that  he  has  now  become  a  regu- 
cop.  This  time  they  got  Bergen  County  Police  Lt.  lar  part  of  the  team. 

_ rs  from  someone  who  was  William  Clark,  in  charge  of  po-  In  many  cases  cooperation 

enthused  about  not  totally  sympathetic  to  their  Bee  curriculum,  sent  out  a  letter  has  increased  noticeably  both  at 

sometimes  requesting  a  repeat  of  the  the  scene  of  a  story  and  at 

course  for  the  next  session.  It  Headquarters.  But  it  will  be 

has  now  unofficially  become  a  years  before  these  policemen 
regular  part  of  the  course  of  will  be  in  positions  of  authority 
basic  study  and  is  always  and  a  major  resolution  can 
taught  by  newsmen  instead  of  come  about, 
policemen.  ^ 

Man.  are  ronvortad  fillailoial 

The  percentage  of  policemen  service  firm  with  stock 
who  are  converted  by  the 

course  remains  small,  but  in  Downe  Communications,  Inc., 
terms  of  numbers  it  means  that  announced  it  has  comple  ed  the 

after  each  class  graduates  the  acquisition  of  the  Founders  Mu- 

amount  of  “enlightened”  cops  is  Depositor  Corporation, 
on  the  increase.  It  has  come  to  The  acquisition  represents  the 

id  saw  the  “true  revelation  ”  where  a  reporter  entrance  of  Downe  into  the 

id  saw  the  true  revelation,  ^y^^king  on  a  breaking  story  financial  services  area.  Downe 

It  ?he  hLS\h\"t"  norr^’  ^as  befn  told  by  policemen  at  PubHshes  Ladies’  Home  Jour- 
Id  twt  bafhnth \e?d^  the  Scene:  “I  remember  you  rml,  American  Ho,ne,  Family 

id  tails  was  a  good  start  This  the  academy.”  And  the  co-  ^1  eekly  and  operates  cable  tele- 

la  cans  was  a  gooa  start,  inis  x-  .  .  nnbplipvn  vision  systems, 

iw  attitude  on  the  part  of  operation  has  been  unbel.eva 

investment 

me  was  even  manifested  m  ’  .  .  .v,  adviser  and  principal  under- 

me  students  telling  others  to  The  usual  format  of  the  ^  Gryphon,  Apcllo 

hut  up  and  give  them  a  course  is  a  basic  explanation  of  Meridian  funds  and  the 

ante  to  say  what  they  want  the  process  of  gathering  and  of  the  Founders  Mutual 

.”  If  nothing  else  was  accom-  Plotting  toget  er  a  story.  The  ^  investment  trust, 

ished,  this  new  avenue  of  dial-  escrip  ion  egins  wi  cm  e  trust,  which  was  founded  in 

:ue  was  like  finding  a  wonder  nmchlnical  o^  - 

1,  .  ,  •  ,  .U  erations  of  a  newspaper.  The  Under  the  merger,  Dowme  is- 

Critiques  handed  in  to  the  floor  is  then  thrown  open  for  a  500.OOO  shares  to  the 


Police  school 

(continued  from  page  11) 


moutn  IS,  Mr.  neporter.  Jp  g^y  Mike  and  I  would 

With  almost  no  prior  fanfare,  have  felt  safer  in  a  riot  area 
the  course  was  included  and  I  would  have  been  to  put  it  mild- 
set  about  working  up  a  lesson  ly.  But,  if  nothing  else,  we  had 
plan.  To  keep  the  session  from 
becoming  a  one-newspaper 
affair,  I  invited  Mike  Romeo,  a 
police  reporter  for  the  Bergen 
Record,  to  take  part. 

Romeo  was 

the  program  because  outside  of  sometimes  real, 
the  towns  where  he  was  known  imagined  hurts, 
personally,  he  too  had  run  into  We  tried  to  show  them  that 
the  same  problems  as  all  other  not  only  policemen  work  under 
reporters.  His  stock  in  trade  is  pressure  w’hen  something 
a  basic  tool.  Get  to  know  the  breaks.  They  were  spoonfed  de- 
police  as  individuals  and  let  scriptions  of  what  it  is  like  to 
them  get  to  know  you  in  the  work  against  a  deadline  when  a 
same  manner.  Have  coffee  with  story  is  coming  in  by  dribs  and 
them,  shoot  the  breeze  with  drabs, 
them,  and  don’t  be  afraid  to  let 

them  know  you  have  human  .Sympathetic  voices 

failings  and  problems  as  well  as  Soon  a  sympathetic  voice  was 
they  do.  heard  from  one  comer  and  then 


DDB  hires  MaoLeiiiian 
for  iiiteriiatioiial  job 

J.  Ross  MacLennan,  who  re¬ 
signed  “for  personal  reasons” 
last  month  from  a  high  position 
at  Ted  Bates  &  Co.  Inc.,  has 
joined  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach 
Inc.  as  a  senior  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  finance  and  interna¬ 
tional  affairs. 

This  is  a  new  post  at  DDB 
and  it  was  set-up  to  expand  the 
agency’s  international  oper¬ 
ations.  During  his  20-year 
career  at  Bates,  MacLennan 
was  involved  in  the  development 
of  Bates’  international  network 
of  companies. 
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BADGE  OF  HONOR — Wi  Ham  A.  Stretch,  left,  publisher  of  the 
Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post,  holds  gold  Philadelphia  Police  badge 
presented  him  by  Captain  James  J.  Powers.  Stretch  was  awarded 
the  badge  in  recognition  of  his  general  support  of  police  through¬ 
out  the  Delaware  Valley. 
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LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 

Simplicity  yields  dignity 


iti  Cancer  linked  to  genetics  in  new  theory 


I 


ENQUIRER  -N"  news 


fierce  winter  shows  no  mercy 


toeol  gas  ftrm  «#t  ncari 


most  <4  tXMtipf 


o  cheerless 
bssltelboll  9CNi>e 


V'incr  p^obf'  urgfd 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Editorial  (Amsultant,  ('.opley  International  Corp. 

Dramatic  re-designing  under  the  guidance  of 
Bruce  McIntyre,  the  managing  editor,  transformed 
the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  arid  News. 

James  A.  Magruder  II,  the  news  editor,  sent  the 
tearsheet  and  explained  that  the  changes  were 
radical  but  were  done  gradually.  And  readers  like 
the  new  look. 

Its  characteristic  is  dignified  simplicity. 

The  nameplate  was  reduced  to  six-column  width. 
It  floats.  Previously  an  eight-column  nameplate  was 
standard.  Everything  except  what  Mr.  Magruder 
describes  as  “essential  folio  information”  was  re¬ 
moved  from  it. 

Now  it  carries  only  the  name  of  the  city,  price, 
date  and  the  slogan  “Serving  South  Central  Michi¬ 
gan.”  Volume  and  number,  number  of  pages,  edi¬ 
tion  designator  and  phone  number  all  are  absent. 
A  chastely  clean  nameplate  emerges.  Many  news¬ 
papers  cram  in  so  much  information  that  their 
nameplates  are  hectically  crowded. 

Heads  became  smaller,  particularly  the  head  on 
the  No.  1  story.  The  newspaper  had  made  frequent 
use  of  a  96-point  line.  It’s  rare  now  that  the  top 
head  exceeds  60  point,  although  72-point  and  84- 
point  are  available  in  matching  Tempo  and  Spartan 
faces. 

Body  type  is  indented  three  points  on  each  end 
and  column  rules  and  cutoffs  are  sunk.  This  opens 
the  page  to  abundant  white  space  that  makes  read¬ 
ing  easier.  Six  points  of  additional  space  was  in¬ 
serted  above,  between  and  below  heads.  Main  heads 
under  kickers  were  indented  a  full  em  instead  of 
the  standard  en. 

Other  minute  detail  that  pays  off  in  greater  read¬ 
ability:  Ample  space  between  by-line  and  credit  line 


Nixon:  No  Wage-Price 
Controls  For  Economy 

OKHtil 
In  i.iil 


and  between  credit  line  and  lead.  Ample  space  be¬ 
tween  reference  line  and  lead.  Restful  variation  in 
the  body  set — one-column,  two-column  and  14-pica 
measures. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Magruder  provided  a  hand  check  list 
of  what  was  done — 

Heads  went  all  down,  naturally. 

Greater  use  was  made  of  horizontal  makeup. 
Everything  here  is  in  rectangular  form,  horizontal 
or  vertical.  No  zig-zags.  Mr.  Magruder  called  this 
a  “modular  pattern.”  That’s  a  good  name  for  it. 

Subheads  were  dropped  in  favor  of  slugs  inserted 
betw'een  paragraphs. 

Multicolumn  leads  and  10-point  leads  were  elim¬ 
inated.  Italic  body  type  was  eliminated. 

Jumps  were  reduced.  Many  times  there’s  none. 

“The  purpose  of  all  the  changes  has  been  to 
achieve  increased  eye-appeal,  ease  of  readership 
and  production  flexibility,”  Mr.  Magruder  said. 

“The  same  principles  have  been  applied  to  head¬ 
line  writing.  Heads  can  be  split,  verb  heads  can  be 
written  and  new  makeup  techniques  can  be  tried.” 

That’s  the  way  to  run  a  railroad. 

*  *  * 

There’s  another  quick  route  to  easier  readability. 
The  Morning  News  of  Paterson,  N.J.  did  it. 

This  is  the  simple  process  of  spreading  seven 
columns  of  11-pica  type  across  eight  columns  of 
space.  It  yields  instant  white  space  in  abundance 
without  any  kind  of  special  body  set. 

The  tearsheet  is  from  Edw'ard  B.  Haines,  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  The  Morning  News  and  the  Evening 
News  are  sister  papers. 

“The  changed  makeup  for  the  morning  edition 
is  for  the  purpose  of  modernization,  better  reada¬ 
bility  and  for  further  distinction  between  the  a.m. 
and  p.m.  issues,”  Mr.  Haines  said. 
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Science  reporting  has  grown 


the  Cosmos  Club,  Washing^ton, 
D.C.,  in  1934,  to  give  their  occu¬ 
pation  professional  status  with 
editors  and  scientists. 


out  of  its  ‘gee  whiz’  phase 


Members  of  NASW  were 
present  at  the  Harvard  Tercen- 
tecary  in  1937  and  five  of  them 
won  a  joint  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
their  reporting  of  it — Dietz; 


Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  ciation  of  Science  Writers  and  Other  landmarks  in  science  Howard  W.  Blakeslee  of  the 


first  science  writer.  His  story  of 
his  “Electric  Kite”  appeared  in 
Franklin’s  Pennsylvania  Gazette 
on  October  19,  1752. 

Journalistic  science  writing 
has  grown  proportionately  with 
the  growth  in  science,  according 
to  Carolyn  D.  Hay,  who  wrote  a 
1970  master’s  thesis  entitled  “A 
History  of  Science  Writing  in 
the  United  States”  at  North¬ 
western’s  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

It  has  gone  through  three 
phases,  she  says: 

— The  “gee  whiz”  phase,  exem¬ 
plifying  an  old  “yellow  journal¬ 
ism”  dictum  that  a  good  story 
should  make  the  reader  say 
“Gee  Whiz.”  — The  present 
era  of  increasingly  professional 
analytic  reporting  of  science 
and  medical  news,  identified  by 
Hay  with  the  emergence  of 
science  writing  about  1920  as  a 
full-time  journalistic  occupa¬ 
tion. 

— A  new  phase  in  which 
science  writers  study  the  pos¬ 
sible  effects  on  society  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology. 

Comments  Hay,  now  a  repor¬ 
ter  for  the  Pittsburgh  Press: 

“Many  science  writers  think 
that  science,  technology,  and 
medicine  deserve  the  same  criti¬ 
cal  appi'oach  that  politics  and 
the  arts  receive.”  Recent  stories 
about  drug  side  effects  and 
about  water  and  air  pollution 
exemplify  the  new  trend. 

However,  she  says,  “To  blame 
air  and  water  pollution  on 
science  and  technology  is  not 
accurate  reporting.  Industrial 
management  is  more  at  fault 
for  failing  to  use  the  i>ollution 
controls  devised  by  scientists 
and  engineers.” 

Hay  studied  writing  at  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  un¬ 
der  Benjamin  Baldwin,  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  and  chairman 
of  Medill’s  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  who  added  a  science  writ¬ 
ing  course  to  the  Medill  curri¬ 
culum  in  1966. 

Baldwin,  who  is  a  judge  of 
annual  American  Association 
for  the  advancement  of  Science- 
Westinghouse  Science  Writing 
awards,  helps  choose  science 
lecturers  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  under  a  grant  from 
Paul  E.  Klopsteg,  former 
AAAS  president. 

In  addition  to  science  writing 
courses  now  offered  at  North¬ 
western  and  elsewhere,  two  or¬ 
ganizations,  the  National  Asso- 


the  Council  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  Writing,  offer 
special  material  and  programs 
on  science  writing. 

It  is  important  for  journalism 
students  to  study  science  writ¬ 
ing,  Hay  said  in  an  interview, 
as  most  reporters  will  sooner  or 
later  be  assigned  a  science  or 
medical  story. 

She  said  she  writes  numerous 
stories  as  a  writer  for  the  fami¬ 
ly  page  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press.  She  plans  to  marry  a 
physicist  from  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory  soon  and 
hopes  to  do  full-time  science 
writing  for  the  laboratory  or 
for  a  Tennessee  newspaper 
when  she  moves  to  Oak  Ridge. 

According  to  her  master’s 
thesis,  which  Baldwin  plans  to 
use  as  assigned  reading  in  his 
science  wTiting  course,  writers 
of  the  “gee  whiz”  school  tended 
to  exaggeration — and  even 
hoaxes. 

For  instance,  an  1835  series 
in  the  New  York  Sun  described 
how  Sir  John  Herschel  looked 
at  the  moon  through  his  teles¬ 
cope  in  South  Africa  and  saw 
batlike  men  four  feet  tall  bear¬ 
ing  copper-colored  fur,  with  yel¬ 
low  faces. 

The  story  was  a  hoax,  and  so 
was  another  19th  century  story 
about  a  balloonist  allegedly 
crossing  the  Atlantic  from  the 
U.  S.  to  Europe  in  four  days. 

Sensational  “gee  whiz”  jour¬ 
nalism  abounded  in  hoaxes,  ex¬ 
aggerations,  and  speculations 
about  little  men  in  outer  space, 
the  annihilation  of  the  earth, 
and  death  rays,  says  Hay.  An¬ 
other  “gee  whiz”  approach  was 
to  ridicule  scientists’  beards  and 
the  jargon  in  their  reports. 

Hay  credits  Greeley  with  the 
first  U.  S.  science  column,  a 
weekly  discussion  of  scientific 
agriculture  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  starting  in  1870. 

She  says  that  U.  S.  newspa¬ 
pers  duly  reported  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  telephone,  electric 
light,  and  airplane,  but  were 
skeptical  of  rocket  pioneer  Rob¬ 
ert  Goddard’s  1926  proposal  to 
send  a  rocket  to  the  moon. 

Belief  that  man  w'ould  reach 
the  moon  rose  from  under  20 
percent  in  1949  to  over  80  per¬ 
cent  in  1965  among  college- 
educated  persons,  according  to  a 
study  in  the  summer,  1970  issue 
of  Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  in¬ 
dicating  that  skepticism  lin¬ 
gered  long  after  1926.) 


writing : 

— Introduction  of  Albert  Ein¬ 
stein’s  relativity  theory  to 
newspaper  readers  by  managing 
editor  Carr  Van  Anda  of  the 
New  York  Times  in  1919. 

— Appointment  of  David 
Dietz  as  the  first  newspaper 
science  editor  by  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  in  1921. 

— Appearance  of  Watson  Da¬ 
vis’  column  “What’s  New  in 
Science”  in  the  Washington 
Herald  in  1921. 

— Award  of  a  1923  Pulitzer 
Prize  to  Alva  Johnson  of  the 
New  York  Times  for  reporting 
scientists’  acceptance  of  Dar¬ 
win’s  evolution  theory. 

Science  Service,  the  first 
science  news  syndicate,  sent  out 
its  first  weekly  release — Science 
News  Bulletin — in  1921.  It  was 
originated  by  E.  W.  Scripps  and 
William  E.  Ritter,  director  of 
the  Scripps  Institution  for  Biol¬ 
ogical  Research,  La  Jolla,  Calif., 
with  the  cooperation  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  the  AAAS. 

The  American  Chemical  Soci¬ 
ety  News  Service,  first  of  its 
kind  to  be  set  up  by  a  scientific 
society,  began  in  1919. 

The  literature  of  science  is 
much  older,  going  back  to  the 
early  scientific  societies  and 
their  publications,  e.g..  The 
American  Philosophic  Society, 
established  in  1743;  Smithsoni¬ 
an  Institution,  1846;  American 
Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science,  1848;  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  1863. 
Scientific  American  began  in 
1845;  Science  Magazine  in 
1883.) 

By  the  1930’s,  says  Hay,  a 
handful  of  newspaper  science 
writers  were  regularly  covering 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
AAAS,  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  the  American  Medical 
As.sociation,  and  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  “going 
like  old-fashioned  circuit-riders 
from  one  meeting  to  another,” 
according  to  Dietz. 

During  the  Great  Depression 
of  the  1930’s,  newspaper  space 
was  tight  and  science  wTiters 
had  to  argue  with  their  editors 
that  science  was,  indeed,  news 
that  was  not  to  be  relegated  to 
the  back  pages  of  newspapers; 
to  Sunday  supplements;  or  left 
entirely  out  of  the  paper. 

Dietz  and  his  cohorts  there¬ 
fore  organized  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Science  Writers  at 
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Associated  Press;  Gobind  Be- 
hari  of  Universal  Service; 
William  L.  Laurence  of  the 
New  York  Times;  and  John  J., 
O’Neill  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald-Tribune. 

In  1945  Laurence  won  a  sec¬ 
ond  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  New 
York  Times  articles  reporting 
the  first  atomic  bomb  blast  that 
began : 

“The  Atomic  Age  began  at 
exactly  5:30  Mountain  War 
Time  on  the  morning  of  July  1, 
1945,  on  a  stretch  of  semi-desert 
land  about  50  airline  miles  from 
Alamogordo,  N.  M.  .  .  .  At  that 
great  moment  in  history, 
ranking  with  the  moment  in  the 
long  ago  when  man  first  put  fire 
to  work  for  him,  the  vast  ener¬ 
gy  locked  within  the  hearts  of 
atoms  of  matter  was  released 
for  the  first  time  in  a  burst  of 
flame  such  as  had  never  been 
seen  on  this  planet.” 

NASW  had  12  members  at  its 
inception  in  1934;  in  1969  it  had 
867  members,  reflecting  the  in¬ 
creased  stature  of  science  as 
news,  with  the  discovery  of  an¬ 
tibiotics,  the  advent  of  Sputnik 
I,  the  first  astronauts,  and  dis¬ 
coveries  aboqt  DNA  and  RNA, 
which  carry  the  genetic  code  for 
living  cells. 

What  of  the  future?  “In  15 
years  every  newspaper  that  has 
a  sports  page  will  have  a 
science  page,  at  least  once  a 
week  and  I  think  in  many  news¬ 
papers  daily,”  commented  Ar¬ 
thur  Snider,  science  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Said 
Dietz  in  a  1967  interview  at 
Northwestern  with  Hay:  “The 
social  sciences  seem  ripe  for 
more  extensive  coverage,  and 
this  should  include  the  newer 
ones  such  as  anthropology,  psy¬ 
chology,  and  sociology.” 

Bridegrooms  reign 
on  society  pages 

The  customary  treatment  of 
wedding  announcements  was  re¬ 
versed  in  the  society  pages  of 
the  New  Orleans  (La.)  States- 
Item  the  afternoon  of  Women’s 
Rights  Day,  August  26. 

Instead  of  picturing  the 
brides  in  the  nuptual  announce¬ 
ments,  the  bridegrooms  were 
featured. 

“Our  reasoning  was  that 
since  the  women  are  trying  to 
be  liberated,  we  would  reverse 
the  role,”  said  Miss  Patsy  Sims, 
\vomen’s  editor. 
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A  professional  projection  of 
seven  sales  indicators  in  the 
vastly  changed  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  Market  through  the 
1970*s,  A  '*Must  Read'*  report 
for  marketing  executives. 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 


I  I  How  did  the  growth  patteiji  of  the  196()’s  upset  the  old  order  of  impor¬ 
tance  among  the  Bay  Area’s  counties? 

I  I  Which  counties  are  the  best  “customers”  today?  Which  will  be  in  1975? 

In  1980  and  the  years  in  between? 

I  I  What  changes  are  called  for  in  your  company’s  planning — for  sales  offices 
or  sales  representation,  for  warehousing  or  distribution,  merchandising, 
advertising? 

You’ll  get  the  answers  to  such  questions  formation  available.  A  fast-reading  summary 

from  this  new  Stanford  Research  Institute  has  been  prepared  for  busy  executives.  Send 

report.  The  study  was  commissioned  by  two  for  your  copy.  You’ll  want  to  use  it  as  a  guide 

of  the  Bay  Area’s  major  newspapers  to  show  to  both  short-range  and  long-range  decisions 

marketers  where  the  real  buying  power  will  you  will  make  for  your  company’s  success 

be  in  the  1970’s.  It’s  the  most  definitive  in-  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Market. 


ORDER  YOUR  COPY  TODAY  “An  Economic  Analysis  of  the  San  Francisco  A.D.I.”  extracts 
the  key  findings  of  the  Stanford  Research  Institute  report.  (A  more  detailed  summary  will  be  sent 
with  it.)  This  is  the  most  definitive  information  on  the  Bay  Area  Market  available  from  any  source. 
For  major  Bay  Area  counties,  figures  for  1960  and  1970  and  projections  to  1980  are  given  for  such 
indicators  as:  population,  personal  income,  retail  sales,  airline  passengers,  total  jobs,  manufactur¬ 
ing  jobs,  and  construction  valuation.  Available  to  advertisers  and  their  agencies  exclusively  from 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News,  two  of  the  Bidder  Newspapers.  For  your  free  copy  write  Louis 
E.  Heindel,  Mercury  and  News,  750  Ridder  Park  Drive,  San  Jose,  Calif.  95131. 


San  Jose  Mercury  and  News 

Member  of  Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc. 


Editorial  ad 
‘equal  time’ 
bill  in  House 


DID  YOU  HEAR? — Bruce  G.  McCauley,  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  News,  eavesdrops  as  Perle  Mesta  trades  gossip  with 
Suzy,  the  News'  society  columnist,  at  the  Raffles  Club  in  New  York. 
Suzy's  column  runs  in  80  newspapers;  she's  the  subject  of  a  cover 
story  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  September  number. 


May  seek  eourt  order 

The  Feighan  bill  provides 
that  if  a  newspaper  refuses  to 
publish  an  editorial  advertise¬ 
ment,  the  person  aggrieved  may 
apply  for  a  mandatory  injunc¬ 
tion  requiring  the  newspaper  to 
publish  the  ad. 

“Editorial  advertisement”  is 
defined  in  the  bill  as  one  which 
“communicates  information  or 
expresses  opinion  on  an  issue 
of  public  importance  or  which 
seeks  financial  support  for  an 
individual  or  organization  to  en¬ 
able  such  individual  or  organi¬ 
zation  to  advocate  or  carry  out 
a  course  of  action  respecting 
such  issue.” 


was  made  to  El  Diario-La  Pren- 
sa  for  its  constant  defense  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 


Dubois  press  freedom 
award  to  El  Diario 

The  American  Congress  of 
Journalists  at  their  recent 
meeting  in  Ecuador  presented 
the  Jules  Dubois  Award  to  El 
Diario-La  Preiisa,  Spanish- 
language  daily  newspaper  in 
New  York  City. 

The  award  is  given  in  memo¬ 
ry  of  the  late  Chicago  Tribune 
reporter  and  who  presided  for 
many  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Freedom  of  the  Pi’ess  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association.  The  award 


Heads  J*departnieiit 

Sylvanus  A.  Ekwelie,  who 
will  receive  his  doctorate  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  next 
semester,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  and  acting 
chairman  of  the  Texas  Southern 
University  journalism  depart¬ 
ment.  A  native  of  Achalla, 
Nigeria,  Ekwelie  took  his  UW 
master’s  degree  in  1968.  During 
the  past  year  he  was  a  Vilas 
Fellow  for  research. 


MODERNIZEYOUR  PLATE  HANDLING 
WITH  KEMP  ROTARY  PLATE  CHARGER 


Have  a  problem  with  plate  back-up  . . .  splash 
. . .  dross  formation  ?  You  don't  have  to  ! 

With  the  KEMP  Plate  Charger,  your  central 
remelt  can  operate  more  smoothly,  quickly, 
with  improved  melting  efficiency, 
better  plate  handling. 

For  more  complete  details, 
write  for  Brochure  K-80,  / 

The  C.  M.  Kemp 

Manufacturing  Company,  £  M-  " 

Department  17, 

Glen  Burnie,  Maryland  I 

21061,  U.S.A.  I 


WHY  DO  WE  blow  up  a  fine  fifteen  story  build¬ 
ing  in  downtown  Tulsa???  Because  we’re  making 
room  for  a  new  FORTY-ONE  STORY  bank  struc¬ 


ture!  Barge  Boom?  We’ve  got  it!  Plan  now  to 
"take”  Tulsa  as  a  market.  Highest  per  capita 
income  in  Oklahoma.  Let  us  help  with  your 
promotion  and  marketing  plans.  WRITE  for  our 
new  "Market  Data  and  Merchandising  Guide 


for  Terrific  Tulsa’ 


The  OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 


MORNING/EVENING/SUNDAY 
Represented  by  BRANHAM-MOLONEY  COMPANY 

Two  Independent  end  Seperetely 
Owned  Newtpepers 

Completely  Covering  and 
Serving  the  Magic  Empire 


BILLION 
Dollar  Market 


The  beginning 


and  the  end 

of  a  thousand  great  ideas... 


Wrap  a 

SpectaColor  Page 
around  an  ROP  Tabloid. 


SATURDA 
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The  Louisville  Times 


SATURDAY,  JULY  18,  1970 


CINCINNATI'S  DELTA  QUEEN 


vex.  CLXXIII,  NO.  67  •  THREE  SECTIONS  •  PRICE  10  CENTS 


message.  If  he  wants  the  centerspread  in  SpectaColor,  too, 
tell  him  yes. 


Or,  one  of  your  own  regular  sections  may  need  the  magic  touch 
of  gravure  color.  Or  an  “accent”  section  (outdoor  living,  home 
decoration,  football,  baseball,  brides)  all  you  need  is  an  idea  and, 
of  course,  SpectaColor  equipment. 

Can  we  help  you? 

/ 

This  is  a  cover  from  “Scene”,  the  regular  Saturday  afternoon  edition  of  The 
Louisville  Times  —  a  brand  new  (since  March)  format  —  an  all-out  effort  to 
transform  a  weekend  edition  into  “something  new.”  Of  course,  the  brilliantly 
colorful  magazine-like  cover  is  only  part  of  the  show.  A  special  new  staff  — 
mostly  young  people  —  is  producing  a  fresh,  swinging,  youth-oriented  news¬ 
paper.  The  results  are  gratifying  and  we’ll  tell  you  if  you  wish,  but  this  message 
is  about  what  this  basic  concept  might  do  for  you. 

Standard  Gravure  Corporation 

643  South  Sixth  Street,  Louisville,  Ky.  40202 


For  the  advertiser  who 
“has  everything”  but  still 
wants  “something  else.” 

i 

I 

Offer  him  a  SpectaColor  page  wrapped  around  his  next  R.O.P. 
section  —  or  better  still  a  series  of  two  or  more  such  sections. 

You  can  point  out  that  he  keeps  all  those  familiar  newspaper 
capabilities  including  the  regular  deadlines  (for  all  but  2  pages) 
but  gains  a  sparkling  new  showcase  —  a  magazine-like  cover  for  his 

I 

message.  If  he  wants  the  centerspread  in  SpectaColor,  too, 


tfr- 


Here  in  the  beautiful  roiling 


hills  of  Kentucky,  35  miles  from 


Louisville  near  Brandenburg  a 
new  philosophy  of  life  and 
hospitality  is  being  built.  Since 
our  opening  in  May  of  this 
year  a  sizable  number  of 
people  have  purchased  home- 
sites  at  Doe  Valley.  Join  this 
growing  list  of  happy  people. 
You'll  find  the  perfect  home- 
site  you've  been  dreaming  of 
right  here. 


An  experience  you  shouldn't  miss! 

Doe  'baim 


Here's  peace  and  quiet.  Here's 
fishing,  swimming  and  just  plain 
relaxation.  Here,  away  from  the 
noise  and  dust  of  the  city  you'll 
find  generous  sized  homesites 
nestled  in  the  gentle  rolling  hills 
overlooking  a  360  acre,  sparkling 
clear  lake.  Drive  out  this  weekend, 
you  may  never  want  to  leave. 


Drive  out  today — see  this  private  water  wonderland. 

YEAR-ROUND  AND  VACATION  HOMESITES 


I - 1 

Fill  out  and  mail  without  obligation  to 

Doe  Valley  Lake 

P.O.  Box  19197 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


□ 

□ 


I  would  like  additional  infor¬ 
mation. 

I  would  like  to  attend  a  pre¬ 
view  Doe  Valley  dinner  party. 


NAME . 

ADDRESS . 

CITY . STATE. 

ZIP . PHONE. 


A  Subsidiory  of 


PROIVIOTION 


Market  dartboard 
is  on  the  target 

By  (»e«rj»e  Will 


Newspapers  with  unusual  28  points  for — “Aaugh ! !  By  the 
market  definitions  need  equally  time  you  get  to  Phoenix,  you’ll 
unusual  promotions  to  call  at-  have  mis^  the  nation’s  28th 
tention  to  the  configurations  largest  market.”  Further  way 
that  make  the  market  different.  still,  the  player  gets  minus-90 
Case  in  point  is  the  San  Ber-  and  the  admonition,  “tsk,  tsk! 
nardino-Riverside  (California)  You  bought  only  a  Los  Angeles 
Major  Metro  Market,  promoted  newspaper,  and  no  L.  A.  daily 
by  the  San  Bernardino  Sun-  reaches  even  10  percent  of  the 
Telegram  and  the  Riverside  bullseye.” 

Press-Enterprise.  Because  the  high  cost  of  cus- 

The  two  California  dailies  are  tom-made  targets  made  this 
located  in  the  nation’s  27th  procedure  unreasonable,  the  two 
largest  Standard  Statistical  promotion  men  decided  to  make 
Metro  Area,  and  have  combined  their  own.  After  the  locally- 
in  various  joint  promotion  designed  targets  were  printed, 
efforts  to  call  attention  to  their  they  were  pasted  to  wallboard, 
area’s  statistics,  including  the  and  Chuck  Stiles  located  a 
fact  that  it  is  the  second  fastest  HOPE  (Hiring  Older  People 
growing  market  in  the  U.  S.  All  Establishment)  firm  who  did  all 
of  the  San  Bernardino  and  Riv-  of  the  assembling.  Total  cost  of 
erside  trade  publication  ads  are  the  target  and  three  plastic 
co-operative  efforts  promoting  darts  was  held  to  under  $1.50 


the  metro  area. 

Now,  they’re  involved  in  a 
new  “Target  This  Market”  pro¬ 
motion,  with  the  focal  point  a 
14-inch  square  dartboard.  The 
idea  was  worked  out  by  Roy 
Du  Four,  promotion  manager  at 
San  Bernardino,  and  Chuck 
Stiles,  his  counterpart  at  River¬ 
side. 

After  the  idea  was  accepted 
by  both  newspapers,  the  two 
promotion  men  and  their  staffs 
got  to  w’ork  to  handle  the  pro¬ 
duction.  The  result  was  the  half¬ 
inch-thick  board  made  of  a 
soft  pulp  product  that  would 
readily  accept  darts,  covered 
with  a  magenta,  black  and  or¬ 
ange  target  with  a  map  of  the 
market  in  the  center.  Concentric 
rings  around  the  map  offer  a 
range  of  points  valued  at  from 
plus-200  to  minus-90,  with  copy 
explanations  for  the  points.  The 
map-boards,  with  three  plastic 
or  wood  darts  w^ere  sent  to  ad 
and  agency  men  who  requested 
them. 

The  headline:  “Target  This 
Market”  was  featured  over  the 
target.  An  adman  hitting  the 
map  gets  200  points  “for  choos¬ 
ing  the  nation’s  second  fastest 
growing  major  metro  market,” 
according  to  the  copy.  The  next 
ring  gives  him  50  points  for 
“zeroing  in  on  1,133,600  hungry, 
thirsty  people.”  Next  ring  gets 
him  thirty  plus  points  for  a  nice 
shot,  hitting  a  “$3-billion  EBI 
market.”  Next  is  20  points  for 
being  in  a  $2-billion  retail  mar¬ 
ket. 

Further  away  from  the 
bullseye  the  board  offers  minus- 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


each.  (Postage  on  the  package 
shipped  to  E&P  came  to  another 
90<‘). 

According  to  Roy  DuFour,  the 
first  ten  days  of  the  campaign 
tallied  more  than  400  requests, 
with  more  than  900  sent  out 
since  the  promotion  began. 

“Actually,”  Roy  said,  “we  re¬ 
alized  in  less  than  two  months 
the  response  w’e  had  anticipated 
in  the  four  months  the  promo¬ 
tion  was  to  run.” 

♦  4:  * 

HARTFORD  —  The  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  has  released  a 
24-page,  1970-71  Fact  Book  on 
Connecticut  and  4-County  Hart¬ 
ford  Market.  In  addition  to 
providing  a  wealth  of  statistical 
market  information,  the  booklet 
is  an  outstanding  example  of 
design,  typography  and  photo¬ 
graphy,  avoiding  many  of  the 
cliches  of  most  such  efforts.  Cir¬ 
culation  is  charted  for  the  past 
decade,  and  coverage  is  shown 
in  the  largest  towns  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  A  chart  shows  percent  of 
field  for  most  advertising  clas¬ 
sifications  for  all  newspapers  in 
the  market,  and  for  grocery 
chains,  major  retailers  and  re¬ 
tail  package  stores.  Two  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  Courant’s  ed¬ 
itorial  and  feature  content  and 
its  community  service  pro¬ 
grams.  Copies  are  available 
from  John  L.  Coughlin,  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

*  *  ♦ 

AFRICA — A  special  New 
York  Times  1971  Economic  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Africa  is  being  promoted 

for  September  12,  1970 


DOOR  TO  YESTERDAY — You  won’t  find  today's  news  here,  but 
that's  part  of  the  nostalgic  charm  of  the  Houston  Chronicle  print 
shop  at  Astroworld. 


ojsiuiiHSiuv 


A  COPY  WHILE  YOU  WAIT — Tricia  Penn,  one  of  the  printers  who 
staff  the  "little  Chronicle"  at  Astroworld,  cranks  out  a  souvenir 
historic  front  page  on  an  Ostrander  Press.  Hundreds  of  Astroworld 
visitors  tour  the  old  print  shop  each  day. 


with  a  16-page  brochure  that 
features  a  blown-up,  cut-up  one- 
dollar  bill  on  the  cover.  Head¬ 
line  is:  “U.S..4.  Business  Wants 
You!”  Text  of  the  brochure 
tells  of  projected  U.  S.  invest¬ 
ments  of  $12.7-billion  in  foreign 
countries  for  new  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  and  equipment,  im¬ 
ports  of  $36-billion,  and  $5-bil- 
lion  in  foreign  travel.  A  page  of 
text  details  special  distribution 
of  the  Economic  Survey  of  Af¬ 
rica.  Copies  are  available  from 
Mark  Senigo,  promotion  direc¬ 
tor,  the  New  York  Times, 
Times  Square,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10036. 

♦  ♦  * 

SCHOLARSHIPS— Fifty  De¬ 
troit  News  carrier  salesmen 
were  presented  with  $500  schol¬ 
arships  each  at  the  19th  annual 
scholarship  luncheon  in  Detroit. 
Circulation  manager  Glen  P. 
List  served  as  M.  C..  with  pub¬ 


lisher  Peter  B.  Clark  delivering 
an  address  to  the  carriers  and 
their  fathers.  Awards  pre.senta- 
tion  was  made  by  News  general 
manager  James  T.  Dorris.  Se¬ 
lection  of  the  winners  was  made 
by  the  Michigan  Student  Aid 
Foundation,  from  674  appli¬ 
cants.  Selection  was  based  on 
scholastic  aptitude,  character, 
citizenship  and  performance  of 
newspaperboy  responsibilities. 


Temple  buys  weekly 

The  Brmvn  County  Democrat 
at  Nashville,  Ind.  has  been  sold 
by  Robert  H.  Wyatt,  its  owner 
for  18  years,  to  Bruce  G.  Tem¬ 
ple,  who  has  been  working  as  an 
assistant  to  the  managing  editor 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times-, 
previously  on  the  staffs  of  the 
Hammond  Times  and  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  News. 
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AP  Latin  America 
bureau  chiefs  move 

The  appointments  of  three 
executives  for  the  Associated 
Press  in  Latin  America  have 
been  announced  by  Wes  Galla¬ 
gher,  AP  general  manager. 

George  Arfeld,  chief  of  bu¬ 
reau  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  was 
named  chief  of  AP  Caribbean 
services  with  headquarters  in 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  Arfeld 
succeeds  R.  Greg  Nokes  who  has 
been  reassigned  to  Buenos  Aires 
as  news  editor  for  Argentina. 

Dennis  F.  Redmont  was 
named  to  succeed  Arfeld  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  with  responsibility 
for  Associated  Press  operations 
in  Brazil. 

John  F.  Weyland  was  named 
chief  of  bureau  at  Caracas  with 
responsibility  for  Associated 
Press  operations  in  Venezuela. 
Weyland  succeeds  Thomas  Bra¬ 
dy  who  will  be  reassigned  to  the 
domestic  service  after  home 
leave. 

• 

Bienstock  retires 
from  Jewish  Ageucy 

Victor  M.  Bienstock  has  re¬ 
tired  as  vicepresident  for  edito¬ 
rial  operations  of  the  Jewish 
Telegraphic  Agency  which  he 
had  served  in  various  capacities 
in  many  parts  of  the  world 
since  193.*}.  A  native  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  Bienstock  entered 
newspaper  work  with  the  New 
York  World.  He  joined  the  JTA 
in  New  York  as  its  managing 
editor  in  1933  after  having 
served  as  editor  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  News  Service  and  as 
New  York  correspondent  of  the 
Ijovdon  MoTDiing  Post.  In  1940 
he  became  chief  of  foreign  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Overseas  News 
Agency,  with  headquarters  in 
London  and  was  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  ON  A  until 
194.'>  when  he  returned  to  New 
York  to  become  the  agency’s 
foreign  editor.  He  was  appoint¬ 
ed  general  manager  of  the  JTA 
in  1951. 


How  to  protect  yourself 
against  Publishers 
Liability  losses 

Figure  out  what  you  could  afford 
to  lose,  and  let  us  insure  you 
against  judgments  over  that  amount. 
We  re  experts  in  the  fields  of  libel, 
slander,  piracy,  invasion  of  privacy 
and  copyright.  We  have  5  U.  S. 
offices  so  we're  instantly  available 
for  consultation  in  time  of  trouble. 
Drop  us  a  line,  and  get  full  details 
from  our  nearest  office.  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105.  Other 
U.  S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atianta. 


news-people 


WELL  DONE— Margaret  C. 
Michelson,  assistant  director  of 
the  Salem  (Va.)  Veterans  Admini¬ 
stration  Hospital,  presents  an 
award  for  "complete  and  factual 
reporting  of  hospital  news  and 
events"  to  Bill  Rogers,  Roanoke 
World  News  reporter. 

Howard  Finberg  wins 
S2,500  Kilgore  prize 

Howard  I.  Finberg,  senior  in 
journalism  at  San  Francisco 
State  College,  is  the  winner  of 
the  $2,600  Barney  Kilgore 
Award  sponsored  by  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Foundation. 

Four  other  contest  finalists, 
also  senior  students  in  journal¬ 
ism,  will  receive  special  award 
certificates:  Carl  W.  Schwartz 
II  of  Danville,  Ill.,  U.  of  Illi¬ 
nois;  Roger  W.  Smith  of  San 
Bernardino,  Calif.,  U.  of  South¬ 
ern  California;  Stephen  E.  Ste¬ 
wart  of  Monroeville,  Ala.,  U.  of 
Georgia,  and  June  Ellen  Tyhur- 
st  of  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  Oklaho¬ 
ma  State  University. 


Regional  sales  manager 

Russell  N.  McQuade  has  been 
named  regional  sales  manager 
in  the  retail  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  Capital  Newspapers  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.  McQuade,  has 
been  a  sales  coordinator  of  the 
T  imes-Union,  Knickerbocker 

News  and  Union~Stnr  for  the 
past  year.  Previously  he  had 
been  on  the  display  advertising 
staff  for  15  years.  Capital 
Newspapers  is  a  division  of  the 
Hearst  Corp. 


Exec'ulive  rlianges 
at  Corning  Leader 

Matthew  F.  Carney  Jr.  has 
announced  his  resignation  as  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Corning  (N. 
Y.)  Leader  and  executive 
vicepresident  of  Corning  Leader 
Inc.  He  said  he  will  continue  in 
the  communications  field. 

E.  S.  Underhill  3rd,  publisher 
and  president,  appointed  Robert 
C.  McCormick  as  business  man¬ 
ager.  He  is  succeeded  as  circu¬ 
lation  manager  by  Reginald  P. 
Scott,  his  assistant  the  past  two 
years. 

♦  *  ♦ 

JosKPH  P.  Matasich,  former 
news  editor  of  the  Pottsville 
(Pa.)  Republican — now  editor 
of  the  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Evening 
Sentinel,  succeeding  A.  Douglas 
Thompson,  editor  for  18  years. 

4c  4:  * 

Ed  Leach  has  left  the  public 
relations  field  after  11  years  to 
return  to  the  Longview  (Tex.) 
Daily  News  and  Morning  Jour¬ 
nal  as  managing  editor.  He  had 
worked  for  the  papers  for  23 
years. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Joseph  Donovan — from  pol¬ 
ice  reporter  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News  to  reporting 
staff  at  radio  station  KYW. 

4c  4c  * 

Ed  Pound,  former  Alton 
(Ill.)  Telegraph  reporter — ^now 
Springfield  bureau  chief  for 
Chicago  Today. 

*  *  « 

Albert  S.  Bryan,  veteran  of 
43  years  in  newspaper  work  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Findlay 
(0.)  Republican-Courier  since 
1943 — retired.  Thomas  A.  Wil¬ 
son,  executive  editor,  is  adding 
the  duties  of  managing  editor. 
He  is  a  former  editor  of  the 
Fulton  (0.)  Sun  Gazette  who 
joined  the  Findlay  paper  in 
May,  1969. 


News  editors  of  dailies 
join  Oregon  Journal 

News  editors  from  three  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  are  joining  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Portland  (Oregon) 
Jon  rnal. 

O.  .1.  Smith,  new's  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Twin  Falls 
(Idaho)  Times-News,  joined  the 
Journal  staff  and  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  copydesk. 

Richard  Johnson,  news  editor 
of  the  Caldwell  (Idaho)  News- 
Tribune,  has  been  named  labor 
beat  writer  for  the  Journal,  re¬ 
placing  Douglas  Yocom,  who  be¬ 
comes  assistant  political  editor. 

Phil  Adamsak,  news  editor  of 
the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  News,  joins  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  business  department.  He 
replaces  William  Robertson, 
who  resigned  to  become  publici¬ 
ty  director  for  Oregon  State 
Treasurer  Robert  Straub’s  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  governorship. 


The  1970  Election  Campaigns 

Congressional  Quarterly  Service  brings  the  full,  analyzed 
campaign  details — continually  updated  in  the  future — 
well  indexed  for  use  as  a  running  reference  right  through 
election  post  mortems. 

CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  SERVICE 

1735  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20006  202-296-6800 


Peter  Mygatt,  former  news 
editor  of  the  Santa  Fe  New 
Mexican  and  press  officer  for 
the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Lab- 
oratorj' — now  assistant  director 
of  the  information  division  in 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion’s  operations  office  at  Albu¬ 
querque. 

4c  4:  ♦ 

John  G.  Sellers,  formerly 
an  editor  of  the  Camper  (H'j/<>.) 
Star-Tribune,  and  civilian  pub¬ 
lic  information  office  for  the 
Fifth  U.S.  Army,  Fort  Sheri¬ 
dan,  Ill.,  retired. 

*  *  * 

Malden  Jones,  Springfield, 
Ill.,  correspondent  for  Chicago 
Today,  retired  after  35  years 
to  enter  public  relations. 

4c  4:  4: 

James  F.  Chatfield  3rd,  a 
former  public  relations  aide  at 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA;  previously  a  reporter 
for  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun — now’  at  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Gas  Technology  in 
Chicago  as  coordinator,  indus¬ 
try  and  public  information. 

*  *  * 

Kent  Chctlain  has  moved 
from  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune 
sports  department  to  Florida 
Trend  to  become  new’s  editor 
of  the  Tampa-based  state  busi¬ 
ness  magazine. 

•k  *  * 

David  A.  Hart,  a  former  AP 
staffer  in  Atlanta — named  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newly  created  news 
bureau  of  Royal  Crown  Cola 
Co.,  Columbus,  Ga. 
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Buxton  is  named 
Hoyt^s  successor 
at  Denver  Post  "  Baker  ^ 

Charles  R.  Buxton,  general  FRANK  S.  E 
manager  of  the  Denver  Post,  '^ent  of  V 
has  been  named  editor  and  pub-  Newspapers 
Usher  of  the  newspaper  to  sue- 
ceed  Palmer  Hoyt,  who  will  re-  became  gfne 
tire  at  the  end  of  this  year.  Yonkers  He 

The  Post’s  board  of  directors  which  he  bee 
said  Buxton  gradually  will  as-  ^ 

sume  his  duties  during  the  next  Edwin  L 
few  months,  until  Hoyt’s  for-  ijgjjgj.  of  the 
mal  retirement.  publican-Coii 

Buxton,  57,  has  been  with  the  tional  vicep 
Post  since  1946.  He  served  as  Tau  Delta 
assistant  business  manager,  ad-  which  has  cl 
vertising  director  and  business  leges, 
manager  before  his  appointment  » 

as  general  manager  in  June  Robert  L. 
1965-  ant — named 


Charles  R.  Buxton 


Roy  Bailey,  to  chief  photo¬ 
grapher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
succeetling  Al  Madsen,  retired. 


No  floor  show 


Dubwood  Scott,  former  as-  tor,  general  assignment  report- 
sistant  editor  of  Van  Nuys  gr,  night  city  editor,  copyread- 
( Calif.)  News  and  more  re-  gj.^  picture  editor,  copydesk 
cently  assigned  to  the  County  chief  and  assistant  news  editor. 
Administration  Building  in  directors  said 

Los  Angeles,  resided  to  wite  ggntinue  to  serve  the 

a  book.  He  is  replaced  by  Bill  consultant  after  his  re- 

Packer,  former  Burbank  re-  tirement.  Hoyt  joined  the  Post 
porter.  from  the  Oregonian, 

*  *  *  where  he  had  been  editor  and 

Michael  B.  Hesse,  newsman-  publisher  since  1939. 

reporter  with  AVCO  Broad-  During  World  War  II,  Bux- 
casting,  WLWD,  Dayton,  O.,  gg^ved  with  the  U.  S.  Army, 
has  been  named  coordinator  veaching  the  rank  of  Lt.  Colonel 
and  adviser  to  student  publica-  during  combat  action  in  the 
tions  at  Wisconsin  State  Uni-  South  Pacific.  He  holds  the  Sil- 
versity- Whitewater.  Ygj.  star  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster 

*  *  *  and  the  Bronze  Star. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  labor 

relations  committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association;  a  director  of 
the  Sunday  Metropolitan  News¬ 
paper  Group;  a  member  of  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Denver  Press 
Club  and  other  community 
Robert  H.  Sandler,  a  fonner  groups,  including  the  American 
Newsday  reporter — now  man-  Legion  and  the  Veterans  of 
ager  of  the  News  Bureau  at  Foreign  Wars. 

Volkswagen  of  America,  Engle-  ♦  *  * 

wood  Cliffs,  N.J.  Phyllis  Berry,  a  student  at 

*  *  *  the  University  of  Colorado,  has 

Lynette  Evans  —  promoted  joined  the  staff  of  the  Colorado 

to  women’s  news  editor  at  the  Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette  Tele- 
Everett  (Wash.)  Herald  to  graph  as  a  sportswriter. 
succeed  Susan  Stewart  who 
resigned.  Mrs.  Stewart’s  hus¬ 
band,  Bill,  is  assistant  news  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Herald. 


just  a  working  girl  working 

This  is  for  real.  No  model 
posing  in  that  aisle.  No  put-on 
smiles  for  the  picture.  Her  name 
is  Carol  Koberlein.  But  it  could 
be  Virginia  White.  Or  Linda 
Epping.  Or  one  of  2325  other 
Delta  stewardesses. 

Carol  looks  like  anything  but 
a  stew  ardess  working.  Even 
when  she's  serving  a  fabulous 
full-course  Delta  meal.  But 
work  she  does.  Hard.  too. 
Though  you  hardly  notice  it. 

Next  trip,  come  see  our 
working  girls  work.  It's  no  floor 
show.  But  it's  funny  how  you 
get  to  feel  like  a  leading  man. 
Call  Delta  today  or  see  your 
Travel  Agent.  ADELIT/N 


Jerry  R.  Hayes,  formerly 
classified  advertising  manager 
at  the  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.) 
Metro-East  Journal — now  CAM 
at  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times 
and  Herald-Post,  succeeding 
Marvin  House,  now  cooperative 
advertising  coordinator. 


Harry  Kennedy  Jr,  a  fonner 
Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News  re¬ 
porter — named  to  a  new  posi¬ 
tion  of  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  at  St.  Bonaventure  Uni¬ 
versity,  St.  Bonaventure,  N.Y., 
where  he  has  been  an  assistant 
professor  in  the  department  of 
journalism.  Jack  Ritzenthaler 
— now  director  of  sports  pub¬ 
licity. 


Harry  Quilter — from  the 
Morris  (Ill.)  Herald  to  the  El¬ 
gin  (Ill.)  Daily  Courier-News 
as  sports  editor,  succeeding 
Don  Neltnor  who  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  Wheaton  for  the  Du- 
Page  County  edition  of  the 
Courier-News. 


^  AND  COMPANY 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


TO  CARACA 


William  K.  Weber  Jr.  — 
named  sales  and  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Times  Newspa¬ 
pers,  a  suburban  group  owmed 
Eliot  Janeway,  financial  by  Stromberg  Publications,  El- 
column  writer  for  the  Chicago  licott  City,  Md.  He  is  a  former 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi-  advertising  director  of  the 
cate,  has  been  elected  treasurer  Wellsville  (N.Y.)  Reporter  and 
of  the  P.E.N.  American  Center,  worked  for  Stamps-Conhaim  ad- 
an  organization  of  writers.  vertising  service. 
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Delta  is  ready 
when  you  are! 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


Press  vet  roamed 
world  by  telephone 

Bv  Gerald  B.  Healev 


Roaming  the  world  by  tele¬ 
phone  may  sound  like  dull  exer¬ 
cises  in  futility.  But  not  the 
way  Harry  Romanoff,  retired 
night  city  editor  of  Chicago  To¬ 
day — and  Press  Veteran  of 
1970,  a  title  bestowed  on  him  by 
the  Chicago  Press  Veterans  As¬ 
sociation — did  it. 

Romanoff  (Romy),  who  start¬ 
ed  with  the  Chicago  City  News 
Bureau  in  1915  and  spent  52 
years  as  reporter  and  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  Chicago  Today  and  its 
predecessor  (Hear.st)  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Chicago,  had  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  a  master  psy¬ 
chologist  who  could  charm  the 
most  gruff  or  highly  excited  in¬ 
dividual  into  giving  him  a 
story. 

Although  he  was  a  reporter 
for  many  years,  Romy  spent 
most  of  his  newspaper  life  on 
the  city  desk,  most  times  on  the 
phone. 

His  phone  work  ran  the  ga¬ 
mut  from  scoring  an  exclusive 
on  the  fatal  illness  of  fight  pro¬ 
moter  Tex  Rickard  to  covering 
the  Texas  City,  Tex.,  explosion 
and  fire  disaster  in  1947. 

Captivated  rewritemen 

Most  rewritemen  who  worked 
for  Romy  (the  writer  was  one 
of  them)  were  captivated  by  his 
dramatic  approach  to  a  story. 
Working  from  5  p.m.  to  1  or  2 
a.m.,  but  mostly  until  5  am, 
Romy,  when  he  wasn’t  on  the 
phone,  would  stand  at  a 
rewriteman’s  desk  and  give  him 
information  he  had  gathered. 

It  wasn’t  a  routine  account  of 
the  facets  inv’olved.  Romy  told 
his  story  with  gestures  and  pro¬ 
vocative  language,  much  of 
which  helped  the  rewriter  to 
better  envision  the  story.  If  the 
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rewriter  wasn’t  keyed  to  turn¬ 
ing  out  a  good  one  vvhen  Romy 
finished  detailing  what  hap¬ 
pened  he  was  either  hungover, 
half  asleep,  or  just  not  with  it. 

Romy  was  a  very  observing 
person,  generally  letting  a 
rewriteman  get  his  bearings  for 
the  night  before  descending  on 
him,  which  was  a  process  of 
shuffling  all  his  five-foot  five 
250-pound  frame  over  to  the  au¬ 
thor  he  had  selected  and  going 
into  his  act. 

Copyboys  and  cub  reporters 
who  are  star  reporters,  editors 
and  television  writers  today 
will  never  forget  Romy  and  the 
way  he  could  not  only  get  a 
story  but  impart  it  to  the  writ¬ 
er,  a  classic  example  of  almost 
total  recall  and  a  dramatic  ren¬ 
dition. 

Took  various  roles 

Romy  frequently  posed  as  a 
police  officer,  city  official  or 
prominent  attorney  or  judge  in 
extracting  facts  from  those  who 
would  truncate  him.  This 
backfired  once  in  a  w'hile,  like 
the  time  he  telephoned  a  hotel 
room  where  an  actress  had  been 
robbed  of  valuable  jewelry.  Not¬ 
ing  instantly  the  reluctancy  of 
an  answering  policeman  to  come 
up  with  the  details,  Romy 
officiously  announced  he  was  Po¬ 
lice  Lieutenant  O’Reilly  and  to 
get  on  with  the  story. 

The  response  was  immediate 
and  complete  and  Romy,  grin¬ 
ning  like  a  Cheshire  cat,  took 
notes  furiously.  Many  times 
Romy  was  the  bane  of  police 
reporters’  existence,  having 
grabbed  a  story  before  the  man 
got  on  his  beat,  then  telling  him 
what  else  to  look  for  if  the 
event  had  mysterious  overtones. 
One  time  Romy  identified  him- 
■self  as  O’Reilly  to  a  policeman 
who  answered  a  phone.  The  po¬ 
liceman  was  O’Reilly  and  Ro- 
my’s  name  was  mud. 

Romy  delights  in  telling  this 
one; 

“A  few  years  ago  eight  down- 
state  kids  were  killed  when  their 
car  was  hit  by  a  train  as  they 
were  driving  from  their  high 
school  prom. 

“I  identified  myself  to  the 
sheriff  and  he  told  me  to  go  to 
hell.  I  called  back  and  got  the 
state’s  attorney,  pleading  that  I 
was  10  minutes  from  deadline. 
He  hung  up. 

“I  called  again  as  chief  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  railroad  and  in  min¬ 
utes  I  had  the  whole  story — all 


A  TELEPHONE  and  Harry  Rom¬ 
anoff,  retired  night  editor  of 
Chicago  Today,  went  together 
like  ham  and  eggs,  so  it  was  na¬ 
tural  that  he  should  be  presented 
with  a  replica  by  the  Chicago 
Chapter,  Public  Relations  Associ¬ 
ation  of  America. 


the  details.  They  virtually 
fought  to  get  on  the  wire  to 
spill  all  the  information  they 
had.” 

Shading  things  slightly 

Romy  added  puckishly : 
“Sometimes  you  had  to  shade 
things  a  bit  to  get  a  story.” 

Romy’s  dramatics  worked  on 
criminals  as  well  as  rewrite¬ 
men.  When  he  was  a  new  repor¬ 
ter  in  the  early  1920’s  he  talked 
with  a  suspect  in  a  police  sta¬ 
tion  about  the  disappearance  of 
a  six-year-old  girl. 

Romy  sat  at  a  long  table 
twisting  and  patting  the  girl’s 
doll.  Suddenly  the  suspect 
screamed:  “For  God’s  sake,  quit 
playing  with  that  doll.  I  killed 
her  and  buried  her  in  a  coal  pile 
in  my  cellar.”  The  man  was 
hanged  for  the  crime. 

So,  on  his  75th  birthday,  Oc¬ 
tober  15,  hundreds  of  Press 
Veterans  and  their  friends  will 
honor  Romy — the  compelling 
prodder,  beggar,  badgerer  and 
caliph  of  cajolery. 

When  Romy  departed  Chicago 
Today,  a  former  Chicago  Amer¬ 
ican  reporter  who  had  worked 
for  him,  recalled  Romy’s  pen¬ 
chant  for  calling  officials  from 
their  beds  about  stories  in  the 
early  morning  hours.  He  re¬ 
marked:  “Now  a  lot  of  judges, 
lawyers  and  politicians  w'ill  en¬ 
joy  an  uninterrupted  night’s 
sleep.” 


Canadian  Press  admits 
Italian-language  daily 

Corriere  Canadese,  Canada’s 
first  Italian-language  daily 
newspaper,  is  the  103rd  member 
of  the  (Canadian  Press. 

Founded  in  1954,  Corriere 
Canadese  has  been  a  daily  since 
September,  1969,  after  having 
appeared  previously  three  days 
a  week.  The  evening  paper  ap¬ 
pears  five  days  weekly  and  is 
published  by  Dan  lannuzzi  who 
becomes  the  paper’s  CP  mem¬ 
ber. 

In  its  first  year  as  a  daily, 
Corriere  Canadese  received  CP 
news  and  photo  services  under 
contract,  rather  than  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  co-operative.  CP’s 
membership  will  be  increased 
again,  to  104,  with  the  addition 
November  1  of  the  Wallaceburg 
News,  a  daily  new'spaper  in 
w'estern  Ontario. 

• 

Inside  makeup  has  no 
eflfecl  on  readership 

An  inside  page  with  a  six- 
column  headline  does  not 
achieve  any  more  readership 
than  does  the  same  page  with 
one-  and  two-column  headlines. 

This  was  one  of  13  findings 
from  a  split- run  study  reported 
by  Dr.  Galen  Rarick,  of  Ohio 
State  University,  to  the  ANPA- 
INPA  New’spaper  Research 
Workshop. 

Dr.  Rarick,  who  did  the  study 
and  who  was  the  director  of  the 
Workshop,  also  discussed  exper¬ 
imental  design  and  its  use  in 
media  research.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  essence  of  experimen¬ 
tation  is  the  researcher’s  ability 
to  control  and  manipulate  vari¬ 
ables  under  study  (such  as  style 
of  writing,  position  of  a  news 
story  or^Ti  advertisement  in  the 
paper),  a  feat  made  possible  by 
the  frequency  of  a  newspaper’s 
publication. 

• 

Grey  agency  reports 
decline  in  earnings 

Grey  Advertising  Inc.  report¬ 
ed  consolidated  earnings  of  52 
cents  per  share  on  average 
shares  outstanding  for  the  first 
half  of  1970.  In  the  first  half  of 
1969  Grey  earned  65  cents  per 
share. 

Gross  billings  for  the  period 
were  $92,293,000  compared  to 
$93,443,000  for  the  same  period 
in  1969.  Gross  income  from  com¬ 
missions  and  fees  rose  to  $14,- 
421,000  from  $13,945,000.  Net 
income  for  the  first  six  months 
was  $624,000  compared  to  $743,- 
000  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1969. 
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The  Daytona  Beach  News  Journal  did . . . 
for  consistent,  high-resolution 
offset  negatives 

One  of  the  first  sizeable  newspapers  in  the  nation  to  go  completely 
offset,  the  Daytona  Beach  (Florida)  News  Journal  is  always 
on  the  lookout  for  the  modern,  effective  way  of  doing  things. 
That’s  why  they’re  so  enthusiastic  about  Powerline®  film. 

“We’re  sticklers  for  high  resolution  in  line  work,’’ 
says  Jack  Jessee,  Graphic  Arts  Director,  shown 
here  with  Chemcoman  Roger  Morrison. 
“Roger  sold  us  on  Powerline  film  and 
Powerflo®  chemistry  along  with  our 
Spartan  roll-film  camera.  We  like  the 
sharp  detail  Powerline  gives.  And 
negative-making  in  our  automatic 
processors  is  efficient,  thanks  to 
Powerline’s  consistency,  roll  after  roll. 
“Powerline  does  the  job... at  the 
right  price,  too!’’ 
Try  Powerline  and  see  what  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  newspaper  offset  is 
talking  about.  Contact  Chemco 
Photoproducts  Company,  Div.  of 
Powers  Chemco,  Inc., 

Glen  Cove,  New  York  11542. 
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‘Uniform^ peril  in  Indochina 

Flora  Lewis  says  newsmen 
look  too  much  like  soldiers 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Two  months  may  seem  like  a 
long  trip  for  Indochina  and 
“China  watching” — but  it  isn’t, 
in  the  opinion  of  Flora  Lewis, 
who  returned  recently  from 
Cambodia,  Vietnam,  and  the 
border  countries. 

“You  always  have  to  ration 
your  time  and  decide  how  much 
to  invest  in  any  one  place,”  she 
remarked  in  an  interview. 

The  first  half  of  the  Newsday 
Specials  columnist’s  annual  tour 
was  to  Indochina,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  was  essentially  China 
watching  and  studying  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Nixon  doctrine  in 
the  area. 

“Just  for  fun,”  she  explained, 
“I  went  into  Hong  Kong  Travel 
Service  to  ask  for  a  form  to  fill 
out  for  a  trip  to  China.  They 
didn’t  even  ask  my  name,  just 
nationality.  When  you  reply, 
they  don’t  give  you  the  form — 
just  say  it’s  no  use.” 

Hilltop  in  China 

The  deeply-tanned  newswom- 
an,  in  a  pink  linen  dress  with 
her  hair  held  to  the  nape  of  her 
neck  by  a  paler  pink  scarf  for 
an  image  in  definite  contrast  to 
the  sometime  rigors  of  those 
past  weeks,  added,  “At  least,  I 
went  to  Macao,  the  one  place 
you  can  put  a  foot  on  the  China 
mainland.”  It’s  90  minutes  by 
hydrofoil  from  Hong  Kong,  and 
from  the  top  of  a  hill  the  Com¬ 
munist  Chinese  gunboats  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  river.  Yellow 
buoys  mark  the  midstream 
boundary  between  China  and 
the  colony. 

From  Saigon,  Miss  Lewis  flew 
to  and  from  Pnom  Penh  in  the 
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interests  of  preserving  her  time 
schedule.  She  had  planned  to 
return  to  Saigon  with  a  South 
Vietnamese  army  unit,  but  they 
had  little  transportation  and 
were  inclined  to  get  stuck  here 
and  there. 

Also,  with  correspondents 
being  captured  when  traveling 
without  military  escort,  the  vis¬ 
iting  reporter  decided  she  didn’t 
need  “an  unplanned  vacation.” 
The  useful  thing  to  do  was  to 
exercise  caution. 

Looked  like  soldiers 

Of  the  deaths  of  television 
newsmen  George  Syvertsen  and 
Gerald  Miller  on  the  Cambodian 
road  the  last  day  of  May,  Flora 
Lewis  doesn’t  think  this  was  a 
“deliberate  kill.”  A  military¬ 
looking  jeep,  civilian  khaki 
from  a  distance  looking  like 
uniforms,  camera  equipment — 
“could  be  that  the  assumption 
was  they  were  combatants.” 

This  aspect  interests  her  as 
she  recalls  the  death  of  Ted 
Yates  in  Jerusalem.  She  had 
talked  with  Yates  the  day  be¬ 
fore  he  was  killed  on  a  hotel 
terrace  by  a  shot  in  the  head 
while  working  with  a  telescopic 
camera.  She  thinks  Yates  was 
shot  because  from  a  distance  it 
well  could  have  looked  as 
though  he  were  setting  up  a 
machine  gun  or  mortar. 

Colored  cameras 

Flora  suggests  cameras  be 
painted  bright  orange  on  the 
theory  that  anybody  going  out 
of  his  way  to  call  such  attention 
to  himself  deserves  the  assump¬ 
tion  he  is  a  civilian. 

Newsmen  in  Indochina  seem 
agreed  that  they  won’t  go 
around  in  fatigues  and  combat 
boots  anymore  —  unless  with 
military  units.  Flora  adds  while 
there’s  no  guarantee  they  won’t 
be  hit  wearing  an  Hawaiian 
shirt,  there  is  “less  chance  of 
being  killed  on  a  misunder¬ 
standing.” 

“In  Cambodia  with  troops  you 
don’t  call  attention  to  yourself. 
You  take  the  same  chances  they 
take.  But  if  by  yourself  or  other 
reporters,  it’s  foolish  to  look 
like  a  combatant.  Advertise  as 
much  as  you  can.” 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the 
problem  of  the  Cambodians  who 
hate  to  be  rude  and  want  to  say 


yes  to  everything.  She  cautions 
newsmen  should  be  more  care¬ 
ful  about  framing  questions. 
“When  you  ask  if  the  road  is 
clear,  Cambodians  say  yes.  Of 
course,  if  you  had  asked  if 
there  were  any  Viet  Cong  ahead, 
they  would  have  said  yes  too. 
There’s  just  no  way  of  know¬ 
ing.” 


Picture  of  Pnom  Penh 

Pnom  Penh  was  the  prettiest 
tropical  town  in  the  world.  Flora 
thinks,  but  is  now  beginning 
to  resemble  Saigon.  For  one  of 
her  syndicated  columns,  she 
wrote:  “Feathery  flamboyant 
trees  shade  the  wide  avenues 
and  cascade  a  red  carpet  of  pet¬ 
als  on  the  walks.  There  are 
parks  everywhere,  banked  with 
blossoms  and  graced  with  or¬ 
nate  little  temples.  People  live 
in  bungalows  and  villas;  there 
are  no  slums  and  no  piteous 
beggars  ...” 

Once  again  in  Saigon,  which 
Flora  never  saw  in  peacetime, 
she  was  struck  by  “clouds  of 
locusts”  (motorbikes)  and  mo¬ 
tor  fumes  which  are  killing  the 
trees.  And  the  most  beautiful 
women  in  the  world  are  riding 
along  on  motorbikes.  This  visit 
she  saw  more  maimed  adults 
and  children  than  before. 

The  columnist  makes  Southeast 
Asia  and  Mid-East  journeys 
once  a  year  since  “the  big  sto¬ 
ries  are  there.”  She  has  hoped 
to  make  a  Latin  American  tour, 
but  to  be  meaningful,  it  would 
take  6  to  8  weeks,  and  Flora 
ruefully  says  she  doesn’t  think 
a  column  can  hold  interest  in 
Latin  America  for  that  long. 
Asia  yes. 


Fashion  note 

One  of  the  fringe  benefits  of 
the  recent  trip  is  her  version  of 
the  Vietnamese  national  cos¬ 
tume  made  in  Bangkok  using 
Thai  print  for  the  dress,  with 
pants  of  solid  color  silk.  She 
asked  for  a  looser  dress,  open  at 
the  back  instead  of  with  the 
traditional  side  neck  closing. 

“It’s  not  right,  but  it’s  the 
way  I  wanted  it,”  she  happily 
declares,  adding  that  Vietna¬ 
mese  women  favor  pastels  and 
not  the  strong  Thai  colors. 

Flora  Lewis  began  her  jour¬ 
nalism  career  as  a  campus  cor- 
Times  while  attending  the  Uni¬ 
respondent  for  the  Los  Angeles 


Flora  Lewis 


versity  of  California.  She  came 
East  to  attend  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  and  then  went  to 
work  for  the  Associated  Press 
in  New  York  on  the  cable  desk 
during  the  war. 

And  coming  to  that  cable  desk 
nightly  to  “fetch  cables  for  the 
Canadian  Press”  was  Dublin- 
born  Sydney  Gruson,  now  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

Gruson  went  to  London  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  joining  the  Times. 
Flora  kept  up  a  stream  of  re¬ 
quests  to  be  assigned  to  London, 
but  her  transfer  didn’t  come 
through  until  two  days  before 
the  war  ended. 

After  the  war,  Flora  and 
Sydney  Gruson  lived  abroad 
much  of  the  time,  and  their 
three  children  were  all  born  on 
different  continents. 

“Everytime  my  husband 
moved  I  had  to  quit  and  look  for 
a  new  job,”  she  says  of  her 
writing  career.  She  started  her 
column  in  1967  from  Paris, 
since,  for  one  thing,  she  could 
take  it  with  her  wherever  they 
moved.  The  family  came  back  to 
New  York  in  1968;  and  Gruson, 
after  serving  as  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Newsday  at  Garden 
City  for  a  time,  returned  to  the 
Times. 

The  eldest  daughter,  Kerry, 
has  been  with  the  Raleigh  (N. 
C.)  News  and  Observer  but  af¬ 
ter  vacation  will  re-locate  in  the 
northeast.  The  second  daughter, 
Sheila,  is  a  Radcliffe  student,  as 
was  Kerry.  The  youngest 
Gruson,  Lindsey,  enters  his  sen¬ 
ior  high  school  year  this  fall. 

Writing  projects  lined  up 

In  addition  to  having  been  a 
Washington  Post  correspondent. 
Flora  has  written  several  books 
along  the  way,  including  “One 
of  Our  H-Bombs  Is  Missing,” 
the  story  of  the  bomb  lost  in 
Spain.  The  book  is  described  by 
its  author  as  a  crash  project 
she  wouldn’t  want  to  repeat. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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about  earth,  space, 
technology... 
and  taxpayers. 


We’re  seven  years  old  and  already  the 
biggest  specialist  in  science  news  for 
newspapers.  You’ve  seen  our  coverage 
of  health  care,  ecology,  exploration  of  earth 
and  space,  technological  breakthroughs, 
behavioral  research  and  (not  least)  the  tax¬ 
payer’s  angle  on  science,  by  William  Hines. 

So  why  introduce  ourselves  this  way? 
Because  we  proudly  bear  a  new  name. 

Until  a  few  weeks  ago,  our  hundred-plus 
subscribers  in  the  U.S.,  Europe  and  Latin 
America  knew  us  as  World  Book  Science 
Service.  Now,  as  Universal  Science  News, 
the  same  experienced  team  headed  by 
editor  William  J.  Cromie  continues  on  the 
job  under  new,  independent  ownership. 


People  occasionally  ask  if  a  specialized 
news  service  is  really  needed  for  science, 
particularly  if  you  have  your  own  man  on  the 
beat.  That’s  easy.  The  new  news  of  science 
demands  reporting  resources  beyond  the 
reach  of  individual  staffs.  Especially  in 
graphics.  Especially  in  authoritative  fact¬ 
checking.  Especially  getting  the  significant 
across  even  when  it’s  outwardly  unexciting, 
as  the  biggest  news  of  science  often  is. 

And  especially  in  “city-editing”  the  biggest 
story  of  the  century,  helping  make  sure 
your  paper  touches  all  bases,  ties  it 
together,  in  balance  and  in  focus.  The  wires 
can’t  do  that  for  you. 

We’ve  pioneered  all  these  at  USN  (nee 
WBSS).  For  newspapers,  exclusively. 


UNIVERSAL  SCIENCE  NEWS,  INC 

JAMES  M.  GODBOLD,  PRESIDENT  /  516  TRAVIS  STREET,  HOUSTON,  TEXAS  77002 


(Universal  Science  News  is  one  ot  the  distinguished  editorial  services  represented  nationally  by  Newscay  Specials,  Garden  City,  N.Y, 


Mobile  homes  gain 
newspapers’  support 


With  half  the  nation's 
families  unable  to  purchase  a 
home  and  national  housing  goals 
falling  desperately  short,  most 
editors  and  publishers  still  do 
not  recognize  the  importance  of 
mobile  homes  in  their  local 
housing  supply,  declares  John 
M.  Martin,  former  California 
weekly  newspaper  editor  and 
now  national  spokesman  for  the 
mobile  home  industry. 

Martin  is  managing  director 
of  the  Mobile  Homes  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association  (Chicago) 
and  represents  the  nation’s 
leading  economical  shelter  in¬ 
dustry. 

His  first  newspaper  employ¬ 
ment  while  attending  Compton 
and  Long  Beach  State  Ck>lleges 
was  as  editor  of  the  Lynwood 
Press.  After  servdce  in  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps,  he  was  editor  of 
the  Brea  (Calif.)  Progress.  His 
brother,  Ben  D.  Martin,  is  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

“There  has  been  an  increase 
in  editorial  support  of  mobile 
homes  and  mobile  home  commu¬ 
nities,”  said  the  38-year-old  ex¬ 
ecutive,  “but  many  newspapers 
only  report  mobile  home  zoning 
battles  rather  than  supporting 
well  planned  and  regulated  mo¬ 
bile  home  developments  on  the 
editorial  page. 

Industry  growing 

“Despite  any  personal  feel¬ 
ings.  it  is  time  for  the  nation’s 
news  media  to  acknowledge  that 
mobile  homes  serve  the  shelter 
needs  of  our  middle  and  low  in¬ 
come  families  which  are  com¬ 
prised  of  young  marrieds  and 
older  persons  on  fixed  incomes. 

“Mobile  homes  are  not  the 
complete  answer  to  housing,  but 
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certainly  the  community  has  the 
responsibility  to  offer  its  citizens 
a  choice  of  shelter — single  fami¬ 
ly  conventional,  apartments, 
townhouses,  and  mobile  home 
developments ! 

How  important  were  mobile 
homes  in  1969  to  the  nation’s 
housing  supply? 

1.  67  percent  of  all  homes  sel¬ 
ling  for  under  $25,000  in  1969 
were  mobile  homes. 

2.  46  percent  of  all  new  one- 
family  home  sales  were  mobile 
homes. 

3.  35  percent  of  all  single 
family  housing  starts  were  mo¬ 
bile  homes. 

4.  The  average  mobile  home 
costs  only  $6,050.00  in  1969. 

Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur¬ 
ban  Development  George  W. 
Romney  recognized  the  mobile 
home  industry’s  contribution  to 
the  housing  supply  and  de¬ 
clared,  “the  mobile  home  indus¬ 
try  has  changed  the  conception 
of  housing  from  construction  to 
production.” 

Martin  points  out  that  home 
construction  has  remained,  ex¬ 
cept  for  materials,  unchanged 
since  the  middle-ages. 

“There  is  not  a  single  thing  a 
person  wears  or  carries  in  his 
pocket  that  is  not  produced  by 
assemblyline  techniques.  The 
wheels  on  mobile  homes  allow 
modern  assemblyline  techniques 
to  be  used;  thus,  enabling  our 
producers  to  pass  on  savings  to 
the  consumer,”  he  said. 

Community  planning 

The  former  editor  declared 
that  conununity  approval  of 
l)lanned  mobile  home  develop¬ 
ments  will  do  more  in  elimina¬ 
ting  the  unsightly  trailer  camps 
.still  in  some  areas  than  citing 
them  as  a  reason  for  not  offer¬ 
ing  citizens  the  opportimity  to 
choose  this  modem  way  of  liv¬ 
ing. 

“The  systems  of  supply  and 
demand  and  free  enterprise 
have  many  benefits  to  the  com¬ 
munity  when  mobile  home  de¬ 
velopments  are  being  consid¬ 
ered,”  he  said.  “The  more  good 
mobile  home  developments  in  a 
community,  the  better  the  envi¬ 
ronment  and  at  a  cost  savings  to 
local  citizens.” 

Martin  points  out  that  today’s 
planned  mobile  home  community 
in  many  instances  produces  a 
better  emdronment  than  typical 
conventional  houang  subdivi¬ 
sions.  Today’s  mobile  home  de- 
1  velopment  features  underground 
utilities,  recreation  areas,  off- 


street  parking,  paved  streets, 
etc.” 

“It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
most  communities  support  in¬ 
dustrial  development.  However, 
when  housing  is  considered, 
communities  only  want  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  staffs  and  forget  the 
man  on  the  assemblyline,”  he 
continued. 

“Without  adequate  economical 
shelter  for  skilled  and  semi¬ 
skilled  workers,  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  is  strangled.  Mobile 
housing  provides  the  family 
with  an  income  under  $10,000 
with  the  nation’s  best  housing 
buy  and  mobile  home  develop¬ 
ments  play  a  role  in  attracting 
and  holding  business,”  he  point- 
'‘d  out. 

The  average  mobile  home 
community  has  approximately 
200  families  and  contributes 
more  than  $2  million  yearly  to 
the  local  economy  in  disposable 
income.  A  mobile  household  is 
2.49  persons  and  a  HUD  survey 
says  that  mobile  homes  for  the 
most  part  do  not  serve  families 
with  school  age  children,  and 
despite  old  “myths,”  mobile 
home  owners  do  pay  a  fair 
share  of  taxes  per  school  aged 
child. 

The  same  HUD  survey  points 
out  that  mobile  home  owmers 
move  about  as  frequently  as 
conventional  home  owners  but 
less  than  apartment  dwellers. 

“If  a  community  has  an 
economical  shelter  need,  under 
$8,000  per  home,  and  can 
provide  it  through  conventional 
methods  at  no  additional  cost  to 
taxpayers,  mobile  home  commu¬ 
nities  are  not  needed.  But  if 
good  quality  housing  at  reason¬ 
able  cost  can  not  be  provided 
conventionally,  it  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  newspaper  to  en¬ 
courage  mobile  housing  to  ease 
the  local  housing  crisis,”  he 
said. 

Hears!  booklet  lists 
winners  in  eontests 

The  Trustees  of  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Foundation 
have  announced  the  publication 
of  the  Tenth  Annual  Journalism 
Awards  Program  booklet,  listing 
the  names  of  460  college  jour¬ 
nalists  and  photojournalists  dur¬ 
ing  the  1969-1970  Program. 

The  past  journalism  competi¬ 
tion  began  in  October,  1969  and 
continued  through  April,  1970. 
Awards  totaling  $55,200  in 
scholarships  and  grants  were 
made  available  to  undergraduate 
students  and  their  schools  in  53 
of  the  56  accredited  member  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  of  the 
American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism. 

Copies  of  the  awards  booklet 
are  available  upon  request  from 
Suite  218,  Hearst  Building, 
Third  and  Market  Streets,  San 
Francisco  94103. 


New  York  Times 
prepares  to  add 
new  opinion  page 

The  .Vew  York  Times  will 
.start  an  “op-ed” — opposite- 
editorial — page  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  Editorial  matter, 
now  confined  to  a  single  page, 
will  be  expanded  and  will 
spread  over  the  facing  page 
where  the  obituaries  now  ap¬ 
pear.  Obituaries  will  be  an¬ 
chored  in  the  second  section  of 
the  paper. 

The  op-ed  page  will  fall  in 
the  bailiwick  of  John  B.  Oakes, 
editorial  page  editor.  Harrison 
Salisbury,  assistant  managing 
editor,  will  be  editor  of  the  page 
and  Herbert  Mitgang  of  the  ed¬ 
itorial  board  wdll  be  assistant 
editor. 

On  the  editorial  page,  editori¬ 
als  will  continue  to  occupy  the 
first  two  columns.  Letters  to  the 
editor  will  be  expanded  to  occu¬ 
py  the  rest  of  the  page. 

The  staff  columnist.s — J ames 
Reston,  Tom  Wicker,  Russell 
Baker,  C,  L.  Sulzberger  and 
Anthony  Lewis — will  appear  on 
the  op-ed  page.  In  addition,  the 
page  will  carry  one  or  two 
columns  a  day  by  writers  not 
connected  with  the  Times.  These 
articles  will  cover  the  whole 
range  of  ideas,  thoughts,  con¬ 
troversial  matters. 

Establishing  the  ground  rules 
for  the  articles  by  outside  writ¬ 
ers,  publisher  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger  said: 

“There  is  no  limitation  on  the 
type  of  material  (but)  as  a 
general  rule  the  articles  should 
be  oriented  to  current  news  and 
issues.  The  points  of  view'  ex¬ 
pressed  need  not  always  be  op- 
jwsite  to  the  Times’s  po.sition 
expressed  on  the  editorial  page, 
but  they  certainly  should  be 
weighted  that  way. 

“The  authors  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  authorities  in  their  fields. 
Times  reporters  are  not  to  be 
excluded,  but  they  should  be 
used  rarely.  The  purpose  of  the 
page  is  not  to  offer  our  own 
in-house  experts  more  space. 
Rather,  it  is  a  spot  for  the  ex¬ 
pert  on  the  outside.” 

Both  pages  will  carry  illus¬ 
trative  material — sketches,  pho¬ 
tos,  diagrams.  At  least  once  a 
week  the  op-ed  page  will  run  a 
column  by  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  editorial  page  and,  occasion¬ 
ally,  reprints  of  articles  and  ed¬ 
itorials  of  the  editorial  page  and 
occasionally,  reprints  of  articles 
and  editorials  from  other  publi¬ 
cations  will  be  published.  But 
the  space  will  be  devoted  pri¬ 
marily  to  original  contributions 
from  people  who  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  on  matters  of  pub¬ 
lic  interest. 
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EVENING 


MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 


‘CITIZENS.IF  WE  ARE  GOING  TO  WIN 
THE  WEST,  WE  MUST  WIN  SPOKANE’ 


THE  SPOKAHE  HABKET  IS  A  PBIHE  OBJECTIVE 

WHEH  CAmsniraio  a  the  west 


If  you’re  sending  your  legions  forward  in  conquest  of  western  America,  you  must 
plan  to  win  the  Inland  Empire  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  —  the  prized  and  prosper¬ 
ous  36-county  Spokane  Market. 

The  more  than  one  million  citizens  in  this  mountain-rimmed  region  make  Spo¬ 
kane  a  prime  sales  objective  in  any  western  campaign.  These  people  earn  an  an¬ 
nual  EBI  of  $3.3  billion,  and  spend  more  than  $2.0  billion  for  retail  purchases  in 
this  empire’s  500  cities  and  towns,  an  enticing  target! 

Serving  the  36-county  Inland  Empire  are  the  Spokane  dailies.  They  are  read  by 
the  patricians  and  plebeians  in  98%  of  all  metro  Spokane  households,  in  89%  of 
the  homes  in  11  market  counties*,  and  in  41%  of  all  dwelling  in  the  total  Spokane 
Market.  That  reach  and  penetration  is  a  powerful  advertising  force  to  use  in  win¬ 
ning  the  Inland  Empire. 

*50%  minimum  coverage  each  county,  424,800  population. 


XUM 


If  your  objective  is  to  sweep  the  West,  our  representatives  at  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  can  help  you  plan  your  Spokane  campaign. 


TRANS-CANADA 
NEWSPAPERS 
GO  OFFSET... 


North  America's  largest  Goss  Metro-Offset  press, 
printing  doily  newspapers,  is  now  operating  at  the 
Montreal-Granby  Press  Ltd.,  Granby,  Quebec,  one  of 
Trans-Canada  Newspapers'  printing  plants.  Products  of 
superb  quality,  at  high  speeds,  are  obtained  on  this 
10-unit,  4  color  half-decks,  2  double-folder  (3/2)  installa- 
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PRESS  TIME 
AVAILABLE 
FOR 

SUPPLEMENT 

COLOR 

PRINTING 

If  you  print  your  week-end  supplement  "let¬ 
ter-press”  and  do  not  like  the  quality... 

If  you  pay  too  much  for  your  gravure  supple¬ 
ments... 

If  you  have  problems  with  excessive  gravure 
dead-lines... 

WE  CAN  HELP! 

We  can  offer  you  time  on  our  Metro-Offset 
press.  Quality  would  be  close  to  gravure 
printing.  Dead-lines  would  be  much  closer  to 
publication  time.  Prices  would  be  lower  than 
you  can  imagine.  Distance  from  our  plant  is 
no  problem:  35  miles  from  U.S.  border! 

Interested?  Call: 

Eric  Ferrat,  President, 

Montreal-Granby  Press  Ltd. 

136  Main  St., 

GRANBY,  Que.  Canada 
Telephone:  (514)  372-5433 


ss,  tion.  From  a  small  12,000-circulation  daily,  to  a  large 
he  325,000-circulation  Sunday  paper  (of  up  to  160  pages 
of  tabloid),  newspapers  printed  on  this  Metro-Offset  press 
of  vary  considerably.  Most  use  an  extensive  amount  of  pro- 
his  cess  color.  Just  drop  us  a  line  and  we'll  be  happy  to 
la-  make  arrangements  for  you  to  see  this  press  in  action. 


Obituaries 

11.  kill/. 


Ci'Diire  R.  Katz,  97,  ihainiian 
omoritus  of  the  Katz  Ajicney 
I  lie.,  iiewspaiier  and  hroadea.'^t 
station  advertisirifr  sales  firm, 

•  lied  Septeniher  2  at  his  home, 
7S4  Park  .Avenue,  New  A’ork 
t'ity. 

The  eompiiny  whieli  his  fa¬ 
ther,  Kmanuel,  founded  in  1888 
lieeame  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
field  of  media  sales  representa¬ 
tion.  Durinji  the  IK.SO’s,  the 
Katz  .Aireney,  Ine.  e.xpanded 
into  radio  representation  and  in 
1917  initiated  its  television 
siiles  division. 

Liist  year,  Katz  Newspaper 
Sales  heeame  Rathhone  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Division  of  Cresmer, 
Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsliee, 
while  the  Katz  .Ajrency  concen¬ 
trated  exclusively  on  broadcast 
sales  representation. 

“(1.  R.,”  as  he  was  known  to 
assiK-iates,  joined  his  father  as 
an  oflice  boy  just  out  of  Har¬ 
vard  in  1894.  In  1912,  he  be¬ 
came  president,  a  position  he 
held  until  1952.  He  had  re¬ 
mained  in  close  touch  with  the 
company  ever  since.  He  was 
succeed  as  president  by  his  son, 
Kujrene. 

Durinjr  his  70  years  in  the 
media  business,  (Jeoifre  Katz  e.s- 
tablished  seveial  precedents.  .At 
a  convention  of  the  American 
Newspajicr  Publishers  Asswia- 
tion  in  191!t,  he  surprised  jiub- 
lishers  by  encouraRing:  adver¬ 
tisers  to  use  inaRazines  as  well 
as  newspap(*rs.  He  believed  that 
the  develoimient  of  magazine 
advertising  would  benefit  na¬ 
tional  newsiiaper  advertising. 

The  Katz  Agency,  Inc.  also 
pioneered  in  media  research  by 
creating  a  data  department  in 
1931.  Throughout  his  career, 
Mr.  Katz  was  associated  with 
famous  names  in  publishing, 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Differs  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard  of 
living,  and  the  mounting  suc¬ 
cesses  of  over  800  U.  S.  com¬ 
panies  that  are  operating  and 
have  $500,000,008  invested  in 
Australia. 

To  http  In  touch  with  marketing, 
tdrertidng.  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  In  Australia  read 
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PuhUthrd  formighUy 

anaual  Subacripllon  to  II.S.A.  $A8.Utl 
PajrmcDts  must  be  made  b; 
bankdraft  In  AastraUan  cuireocy 
Comer  Butt  &  ClisdtH  Sts.,  Surry  Hills 
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such  as  Henry  MoiRenthau,  The 
Anieriatn  Aj/riciilttwist,  and 
William  Allen  White,  The  Em- 
poriu  Gazette. 

Georjre  Katz  was  co-founder 
and  first  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  a  vicepresident 
and  director  of  the  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Company,  and  a 
charter  member  of  the  Harmon- 
ie  Club  of  New  York. 

In  addition  to  his  son,  Eu¬ 
gene,  survivors  include  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Theodore  Kru- 
glak  of  Los  Angeles;  two  sis¬ 
ters,  six  grandchildren,  and  five 
great  grandchildren. 

• 

Waller  \.  Valois 

Walter  A.  Valois,  84,  a 
former  associate  editor  of  the 
Seie  Orleans  (La.)  States,  died 
August  30  at  St.  Tammany  Par¬ 
ish  Hospital  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness. 

Horn  in  Anniston,  Ala.,  Va¬ 
lois  began  his  newspaper  career 
with  the  hearer  l‘ast  following 
his  graduation  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Denver.  After  serv¬ 
ing  in  W'orld  W'ar  I,  he  moved 
to  New  Orleans  in  1918  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  \ew  Orleans 
Item,  and  moved  to  the  States 
in  1923. 

He  retired  in  1S)5(5  after  33 
years  with  the  States,  20  of 
them  as  assiadatc  editor. 

During  his  retirement  he 
raised  cattle  on  a  farm  outside 
Covington,  where  he  owned  a 
home.  A  charter  member  of  the 
Covington  County  Club,  he  ed¬ 
ited  its  magazine.  River  Call, 
for  several  years  and  also 
helped  edit  the  Farmer,  a  publi¬ 
cation  in  St.  Tammany  Parish. 

♦  ♦  * 

Maynahu  C.  Clayton,  63, 
publisher  of  the  Roxhoro  (N. 
C.)  Caarier-T hues',  August  20. 

*  ♦  * 

Mrs.  Anna  C.  Pettys,  former 
publisher  of  the  Sterliay 
(Colo.)  Joaraal-Ad vacate,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation;  .August  27. 

*  *  « 

Leo  H.  Fischer,  72,  retired 
(19(59)  sports  editor  of  Chicago 
Today,  August  27. 

«  J(:  * 

E.  M.  (Sparky)  Howell,  62, 
publisher  of  the  Foley  (.Ala.) 
Onlooker;  .August  31. 

*  A  « 

-Mrs.  Mayora  Sloan  Den¬ 
man,  69,  former  co-editor  of 
the  Farmington  (Mo.)  .\ews; 
Sejitemlier  1. 

Hi  * 

Robert  A.  Tiio.mp.son,  94, 
founder  of  the  San  Mateo 
(Calif.)  Times;  recently. 


Welles  Hangen 
reported  dead 
in  Cambodia 

Unconfirmed  reports  receiveil 
last  weekend  indicate  that 
three  members  of  NBC  ami  CBS 
television  news  crews  missing 
since  their  capture  in  an  am¬ 
bush  near  Takeo,  Cambodia, 
May  31,  have  lx*en  killed  by  the 
North  Vietnamese.  Still  unac¬ 
counted  for  are  two  crewmen. 

CBS  newsman  George  Syvert- 
sen  and  producer  Gerald  Miller 
were  killed  on  the  sjiot  in  the 
explosion  and  fire  which  de¬ 
stroyed  their  jeep.  Their  iMnlies 
were  found  at  the  site  by  search 
crew.s. 

The  laU'st  rejiort  said  that 
NBC  correspondent  Welles 
Hangen  and  CBS  cameraman 
Tononari  Ishii,  a  Japanese  na¬ 
tional,  and  NBC  soundman 
Yoshihiko  Waku,  also  Jatianese, 
had  been  killed.  The  information 
came  from  a  Dutch  freelance 
writer,  Johannes  Duyniisveld, 
who  was  interview»*d  in  Bang¬ 
kok.  He  had  lieen  captumi  in 
Camlnidia  and  released  August 
24. 

Duyniisveld  told  newsmen 
that  he  learned  of  the  deaths 
from  one  of  his  cajitors  who 
monotored  Hanoi  radio.  The 
journalist  said  that  he  had  also 
been  told  that  a  captured  Ger¬ 
man  cameraman.  Dieter  Dellen- 
dorf,  had  been  killed. 

To  date,  only  Roger  Colne,  a 
French  cameraman  w’ith  the 
NBC  team,  and  Kojior  Sakai,  a 
Japanese  soundman  with  the 
CBS  team,  are  still  missing  and 
presumed  captured. 

At  the  time  of  the  ambush 
and  disappearance  of  Hangen 
and  his  crew,  the  NBC  car  did 
not  appear  to  be  damaged. 
They  were  taken  prisoner,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report  of  their 
Cambodian  driver,  who  escajied 
and  reported  the  ambush. 

Hangen  had  been  stationed 
in  Hong  Kong  since  1966,  hav¬ 
ing  joined  NBC  in  1956  and 
working  in  Cairo,  New  Delhi 
and  Germany  liefore  being  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Far  East.  Born  in 
New  York  City  in  1930  and  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University 
at  the  age  of  18,  summa  cum 
laude,  he  had  been  a  \’eiv  York 
Times  reporter  Ixjfore  joining 
NBC. 


your  pardon 

Edward  G.  Green  is  public 
service  director  of  the  Rlainfield 
(N.J.)  Coarier-Neirs,  not  the 
Camden.  Conrier-Rost.  E&P  re¬ 
grets  the  error  in  its  report 
(.August  29,  page  14). 


INewsmaii  i»  killed 
by  police  projeelile 

Ruben  Salazar,  news  director 
of  KMEX-tv  in  Los  Angeles, 
was  killed  August  29  when  po¬ 
lice  fired  a  tear  gas  projectile 
into  a  bar  during  a  riot  in  the 
Mexican-American  section  of 
East  Los  Angeles.  Salazar  also 
wrote  occasionally  for  the  Ijos 
Angeles  Times. 

Danny  Vlllaneuva,  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Spanish-language 
station,  asked  federal  authori¬ 
ties  to  investigate  the  incident 
because  accounts  given  by  three 
eyewitnesses  in  the  bar  differed 
w'ith  the  police  version. 

Salazar,  12,  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  with  the  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  Herald-Post  while  doing 
post-graduate  work  at  Texas 
Western  University.  His  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting  there  in¬ 
cluded  a  study  of  retail  drug 
outlets  on  the  Mexican  border 
and  25  hours  in  jail  to  learn  of 
prison  conditions. 

He  was  with  the  Santa  Rose 
(Calif.)  Press  Hemocrat,  the 
San  Francisco  .\eics  and  the 
Ijos  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
iK'fore  writing  for  the  Times. 

A  leading  spokesman  for 
Mexican-American  rights,  Sala¬ 
zar  joined  the  Times  in  1959. 
Assignments  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Saigon  precede<l 
his  appointment  to  head  the 
Times  bureau  in  Mexico  City. 

Returning  to  Los  Angeles  in 
1968,  Salazar  resumed  his 
Times’  coverage  of  the  Mexican- 
American  community.  Named 
news  chief  at  KMEX-TV  last 
April,  he  continued  his  Times’ 
association  by  writing  a  column 
on  Chicano  community  condi¬ 
tions. 

Grid  special  issued 

An  18-page  football  section 
was  issued  by  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune  as  an  addition¬ 
al  feature  of  its  Sunday,  Au¬ 
gust  30,  edition.  The  64  percent 
advertising  content  included  a 
Blue  Seal  Transmission  page 
with  color  which  featured  four 
top  grid  schedules.  George  Ross, 
sports  editor,  wrote  the  color 
cover  feature. 


Flora  Lewis 

(continued  from  page  38J 


Since  the  recent  trip,  the 
columnist  has  finished  the  first 
of  a  pair  of  articles  for  Atlantic 
Magazine  on  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
as  it  looks  from  Asia  and  In¬ 
dochina  and  American  policy. 

After  the  second  article  is 
done,  there  is  a  cold  war  novel 
the  publisher  regularly  suggests 
should  be  ready.  And  Flora  is 
also  intrigued  by  thoughts  of  a 
movie  set  in  Central  America. 
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HENDRIX 


EDITORS’  CHOICE. 


Newspaper  editors  are  picking  Hendrix  for  a 
number  of  reasons. 

The  most  experienced  CRT  Editing  System  in  the 
newspaper  industry.  The  most  complete  data 
base  file  systems  available.  Clear,  anti-glare 
characters  for  fatigue-free  viewing  all  day  long. 
The  lowest  priced  CRTs  in  newspaper  use  today. 
Delivery  now. 

We've  been  installing  our  systems  in  newspaper 
plants  for  over  a  year  now  with  compatible  hook¬ 
ups  to  wire  service  lines,  computers,  magnetic 
tape  and  disc  memories,  paper  tape  readers  and 
punchers,  hard  copy  printers  and  data  sets. 

We  have  storage  capacity  for  300,000  characters 


in  our  data  base  with  expansion  from  there. 
Upper/lower  case  alphanumerics  and  special 
newspaper  function  characters  are  standard.  Our 
stand-alone  CRT  terminal/desk  consoles  are 
priced  below  $9,900. 

If  you  buy  greater  profit  efficiency  for  ad  mark-up, 
editing,  proofing  and  correcting  of  text,  classified 
ads  and  wire  news  services  . . .  buy  Hendrix’s 
experience.  It’s  greater  than  anyone’s. 

Write  or  call  today. 


Hendrix  Electronics,  Inc. 

Grenier  Industrial  Village.  Londonderry.  New  Hampshire  03053 
Telephone  (603)  669-9050 


Stauffer  plans 
daily  newspaper 
in  South  Dakota 

Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  chariman 
and  founder  of  Stauffer  Publi¬ 
cations  Inc.,  has  announced  the 
purchase  of  semi-weekly  and 
weekly  newspapers  at  Brook¬ 
ings,  S.  D.,  with  plans  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  daily  in  that  area. 

The  acquisition  expands 
Stauffer  newspaper  and  radio¬ 
tv  operations  into  six  states. 
Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Kansas 
broker,  represented  Register 
stockholders. 

Stauffer  said  a  new  offset 
printing  plant  will  be  provided 
at  Brookings  to  “produce  a 
(juality  daily  newspaper  for  this 
growing  area.” 

The  Brookings  Register,  pub¬ 
lished  semi-weekly,  and  the 
Brookings  Advertiser  will  be 
combined  into  a  daily  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Robert  D.  Snair,  44,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Kansas  City  Kansan, 
will  be  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  new  firm,  Stauffer 
said. 

Lyman  E.  Vining,  who  has 
been  owner  of  the  Advertiser, 
will  be  business  manager  and 
T.  G.  Reynolds,  who  has  been 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  Regis¬ 
ter  Publishing  Co.,  will  be  pro¬ 
motion  manager. 

The  Brookings  operation  will 
be  conducted  by  the  Register 
Publishing  Co.,  as  a  wholly- 
owned  Stauffer  subsidiarj’.  Com¬ 
mercial  printing  and  other  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  fonner  Register 
and  Advertiser  firms  will  be 
continued. 

Stanley  H.  Stauffer,  president 
of  Stauffer  Publications,  will 
also  be  president  of  Register. 

E.  M.  Nu.ss,  Topeka,  and  John 
Stauffer,  Kansas  City,  both 
vicepresidents  of  Stauffer  Pub¬ 
lications,  will  serve  on  its  board 
of  directors. 

The  Stauffer  firm  publishes 
daily  newspapers  in  Grand  Is¬ 


land  and  York,  Xeb.;  Indepen¬ 
dence,  Hannibal,  Maryville,  Ne¬ 
vada  and  Marshall,  Mo.;  Shaw’- 
nee,  Okla.;  and  Topeka,  Kansas 
City,  Pittsburgh,  Newton  and 
.\rkansas  City,  Kan.  It  has 
television-radio  stations  in  To¬ 
peka  and  Amarillo,  Tex.,  and 
radio  operations  in  Arkansas 
City  and  Shawnee. 

• 

Giant  news  bulletin 
on  depot  in  Oslo 

Aftenposten,  Norway’s  larg¬ 
est  newspaper,  has  set  up  a 
new  electronic  newscaster  in 
Oslo. 

The  newscaster,  which  is  the 
largest  electronic  remote  con¬ 
trolled  unit  in  Europe,  26.5  me¬ 
ters  wide  and  1.7  meters  high, 
is  placed  on  the  facade  of  the 
main  railway  station  located  in 
East  Oslo.  Through  this  medi¬ 
um  Aftenposten  will  project  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  news 
flashes,  alternating  with  short 
advertising  spots. 

The  newscaster,  which  con¬ 
tains  9000  light  bulbs,  is  fully 
automatic,  and  controlled  by 
electric  impulses  from  perforat¬ 
ed  tape  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  in  Aftenposten’s  main 
office  block  in  Akersgaten. 

• 

London  papers  losing 
to  brightened  Sun? 

London’s  brightened  Sun 
picked  up  more  than  500,000 
subscribers  in  the  first  half  of 
1970  while  long-established 
Fleet  Street  papers  lost  about 
the  same  number,  latest  ABC 
audit  figures  disclose. 

The  Sun,  which  became  a 
flamboyant  tabloid  under  the 
new  direction  of  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch,  the  Australian  press 
tycoon,  rose  from  950,000  to  1.5 
million  sales  in  the  January- 
June  period.  The  Daily  Mirror 
went  down  227,000  and  the 
Daily  Express  lost  125,000.  The 
Sketch,  which  held  its  price 
while  other  dailies  boosted 
theirs,  lost  65,000  and  the  Daily 
Mail  dipped  76,000. 


Paid-for  papers 
lead  freesheets 
in  readers’  time 

Publishers  of  the  freesheets 
(shoppers)  that  are  sprouting 
all  over  the  British  Isles  heard 
upsetting  news  recently  when  a 
research  study  indicated  they 
don’t  hold  the  reader’s  attention 
as  well  as  the  paid-for  local 
newspapers. 

55%  of  freesheet  readers 
spend  10  minutes  or  less  with 
them;  40%  of  freesheet  readers 
throw  the  papers  out  within  a 
day,  according  to  the  survey 
made  by  Attwood  Statistics  for 
King  and  Hutchings,  a  West¬ 
minster  Press  company  that 
publishes  weekly  newspapers  in 
several  London  neighborhoods. 

25%  of  paid-for  newspaper 
readers  said  they  devoted  20  to 
30  minutes  to  them  and  11% 
devoted  more  than  an  hour  to 
them;  57%  said  they  keep  the 
paper  around  the  house  for  a 
week. 

Frank  Barlow,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  King  and  Hutchings, 
said  the  findings  confirm  his 
view  that  it  is  not  necessarily 
worthw’hile  for  conventional 
local  newspaper  publishers  to 
go  into  freesheets. 

However,  the  parent  West¬ 
minster  Company  has  adopted  a 
policy  of  setting  up  give-away 
newspapers  in  areas  where  its 
paid  circulation  papers  are 
challenged  by  competitive  free¬ 
sheets. 


*.*•///** This  promotion  makes 

your  newspaper 

your  community's 

FLAG  HEADQUARTERS 

WITH  THE  QUALITY-MADE.  SPECIALLY  PRICED 

t‘  X  5'  flag  cf  Thor  bunt-  ATLAS  FLAG  KIT 


3'  X  5'  flag  of  Thor  bunt¬ 
ing.  sewn  stripes;  2-pc. 
jointed  6'  pole  and  alt  the 
hardware.  Priced  to  sell 
your  readers  at  about  $3 
each,  $3.50  rrailed. 

BERKLEY  SMALL.  INC. 


Write  wire  phono  for 


ATLAS  FLAG  CORP.  OF  AMERICA 


BENTON.  ILL.  62S12 


TEL.  (61S)  43S-26C0 


P.O.  BOX  6526.  MOBILE.  ALA.  36606 


Art  GraTTire  plant 
strike  is  settled 

An  11-week  strike  against  the 
Art  Gravure  Corp.  of  Ohio  by 
Local  24-P  of  the  Lithogranhers 
&  Photoengravers  International 
Union  has  ended,  with  members 
voting  overwhelmingly  to  accept 
a  new  contract.  Workers  will 
return  to  their  jobs  in  early 
September. 

The  contract  will  increase 
wages  $60  a  week  over  three 
years.  The  weekly  rate  for 
daytime  work  under  the  old  con¬ 
tract  was  $186.15. 

The  company,  an  affiliate  of 
Forest  City  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  printed  the  Plain  Deal¬ 
er  Sunday  Magazine,  TV  Week 
and  Sunday  supplements  for  12 
other  newspapers. 

• 

95  get  scholarsbips 

Announcement  has  been  made 
by  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Oklahoma  City  Times  that  95 
youths  qualified  for  scholarship 
certificates  under  their  carrier 
scholarship  program,  during  the 
second  quarter  of  1970. 
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Adless  tab  section 
on  community  zoning 

A  16-page  tabloid  section, 
called  “Danger-Zoning,”  in  the 
Record,  published  in  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.  J.,  detailed  the  national 
controversy  over  zoning  prac¬ 
tices.  It  analyzed  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  housing,  taxation, 
and  local  zoning  in  Bergen 
County,  N.  J. 

The  tabloid,  published  August 
3,  was  written  by  staffers 
Sharon  Rosenhause  and  Edward 
J.  Flynn,  designed  by  photo 
news  editor  Les  Barreaux,  and 
contained  a  special  forward  by 
managing  editor  Carl  Jel- 
linghaus.  The  Record  has 
reprinted  2,300  copies  of  the 
section.  It  contained  no  adver¬ 
tising. 


Accent  on  “good 
news”  in  two  papers 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
Chicago  Today  have  tumed 
new’s  stories  into  daily  features 
with  “good  news”  the  theme. 

The  Daily  News  devised  Good 
News  Line,  part  of  a  continuing 
Beeline  column  which  answers 
reader  questions.  It  provides  an 
outlet  for  stories  newspapers 
usually  don’t  hear  about — or  if 
they  do,  don’t  have  space  to  run 
it.  Readers  phone  in  the  in¬ 
formation. 

Chicago  Today’s  features  are 
labeled  Good  for  You  and  deal 
with  the  brighter  side  of  human 
events  and  the  good  things  that 
happen  in  the  world. 


S.F.  dailies  post 
monthly  boost 

San  Francisco’s  morning  and 
evening  newspapers  increased 
monthly  subscription  prices  by 
50  cents  for  both  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  deliveries  effective  Septem¬ 
ber  1. 

This  sent  the  morning  Son 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  the 
Sunday  Examiner  &  Chronicle 
to  $4.25  monthly.  The  weekday 
Chronicle  alone  is  $3.25. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner 
posted  a  $3.75  rate  for  daily 
delivery  combined  with  the  Sun¬ 
day  Examiner  &  Chronicle. 
Weekday  delivery  of  the  after¬ 
noon  Examiner  only  went  to 
$2.75 


On  oGfset  press 

The  century  old  Troy  (Ala.) 
Daily  and  Sunday  News  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  Fairchild  News  King, 
two-unit  offset  press,  capable  of 
printing  spot  color  and  10,300 
papers  per  hour. 
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Why  not  make  money 

while  learning  to  write? 


In  a  penetrating  study  of  correspondence  courses  in  writing  I 
discovered  one  basic  fault  in  all  ordinary  courses  for  begin¬ 
ners.  It  took  too  long  for  the  student  to  learn  to  turn  out  stories 
that  would  sell.  After  months  of  work,  I  devised  a  coaching 
method  that  lets  you  sell  even  before  you  have  learned  the 
fine  points  of  writing.  By  my  method  checks  from  editors  can 
start  coming  in  almost  immediately. 

By  Benson  Barrett 


If  you  are  the  kind  of  “author”  who  gets  his  reward  from 
writing  beautiful  thoughts  that  are  read  by  no  one  but 
himself,  read  no  further.  I  am  interested  only  in  those 
who  want  to  sell  their  work — who  will  gauge  their  success 
by  the  number  of  checks  they  can  cash. 

With  my  new  coaching  system  you  practice  writing  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  paid  for  your  work  right  from 
the  beginning.  You  no  longer  need  spend  dreary  months 
just  practicing  without  seeing  your  work  in  print.  With 
my  new  method  the  editors  decide  at  once  how  you  are 
doing.  Their  verdicts  are  often  expressed  in  checks  or  cash 
that  come  to  you  week  after  week  and  which  can  start 
coming  almost  immediately. 

That  may  sound  like  a  strong  statement  but  please  believe 
me  when  I  say  I  am  prepared  to  prove  every  word  of  it.  As 
a  successful,  professional  writer  I  know  there  is  no  short 
cut  to  acquiring  the  skills  and  techniques  that  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  see  your  stories  in  print.  There  are  basic  funda¬ 
mentals  you  must  know — principles  of  character  building, 
plotting  techniques,  tricks  in  maintaining  suspense.  You 
will  receive  them  all  in  the  new  Coaching  Method  I  have 
developed  for  beginners. 

But  there  is  a  short  cut  to  receiving  money  for  your 
writing — small  checks  of  $2.00,  $5.00,  $10.00 — that  can 
build  up  to  a  handsome  income  and  keep  you  encouraged 
and  stimulated  as  you  prepare  to  reap  the  golden  harvest 
of  the  more  advanced  kinds  of  writing.  I  know  what  this 
short  cut  is  because  I  made  good  use  of  it  myself.  I 
bought  a  country  home  and  paid  for  it  entirely  with  small 
checks  like  these  which  come  as  a  result  of  the  same  short 
cut  method  I  will  now  teach  you. 

Once  you  know  a  few  fundamentals  there  is  no  mystery 
about  this  quick-money  type  of  writing.  Writing  experience 
is  not  needed.  If  you  can  write  a  simple  sentence  and 
clearly  express  yourself  in  ordinary  English  you  have  all 
the  skill  needed  to  start  checks  rolling  in  right  now.  All 
you  need  to  know  is  what  to  write,  what  form  to  put  it  in, 
and  where  to  send  it.  I  tell  you  all  of  this  and  in  addition  I 
give  you  a  simple  method  for  getting  ideas  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  plus  a  list  of  more  than  200  magazines  that  are  look¬ 
ing  for  this  kind  of  material  and  will  buy  from  beginners. 


Many  potentially  good  writers  never  get  recognition  or 
acceptance  because  they  do  not  h'ave  the  patience  to  wait 
for  the  financial  rewards  that  come  with  the  mastering  of 
writing  techniques.  My  new  Coaching  Method  is  based 
on  the  simple  premise  that  there  is  no  encouragement  to 
equal  a  check;  no  stimulation  to  equal  seeing  your  work  in 
print;  no  recognition  to  equal  cash  in  the  bank. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  my  Coaching 
Method  that  lets  you  sell  as  you  learn  send  me  your  name 
and  address.  The  information  is  free,  there  is  no  obligation 
and  no  salesman  will  call  on  you.  I’ll  send  you  a  long  letter 
that  will  show  you  exactly  how  it  is  possible  to  learn  all 
the  basic  writing  techniques  that  could  lead  you  eventually 
to  a  successful  career  as  a  short  story  writer,  a  novelist,  or 
a  TV  dramatist,  and  still  make  use  of  a  writing  form  that 
can  start  checks  flowing  to  you  almost  immediately. 

You  can  read  my  letter  at  your  leisure  in  your  own  home 
and  if  you  decide  you  would  like  to  try  this  unique 
Coaching  Method  I’ll  tell  you  how  you  can  get  started. 
You  send  no  money.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and 
drop  it  in  the  mail  box  to  me.  But  if  you  are  interested  in 
writing  you  already  know  that  the  greatest  enemy  of  any 
author  is  “put-it-off”.  If  you  have  the  stuff  in  you  that 
could  lead  to  success  as  a  professional  writer  you  will  clip 
the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  me  right  now  while  you 
have  it  on  your  mind.  In  a  few  days  you’ll  have  the  full 
story  in  your  hands — and  you  can  decide  for  yourself 
whether  or  not  you  would  like  to  go  ahead. 

BENSON  BARRETT 

6216  N.  Clark  Street,  Dept.  445-J  Chicago,  Illinois  60626 


BENSON  BARRETT 

6216  N.  Clark  Street,  Dept.  445-J  Chicago,  Illinois  60626 

Please  send  me  free  and  without  obligation,  the  full  story  of 
your  unique  Coaching  Method  that  will  show  me  how  I  can  sell 
my  material,  see  my  writing  in  print,  and  receive  recognition 
from  editors  right  from  the  start.  I  understand  that  everything 
you  send  me  will  come  by  postpaid  mail  and  that  no  salesman 
will  call. 

Name _ 

Address _ 


.State. 


.Zip. 


Programs  detailed 
for  INPA  regionals 


Greater  circulation,  more  ad¬ 
vertising  and  larger  profits  for 
newspapers  will  he  the  targets 
of  delegates  to  four  conferences 
of  the  International  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October. 

Members  of  the  organization’s 
eastern  region  will  convene 
September  20-23  at  the  Basin 
Harbor  Club  in  Vergennes,  Ver¬ 
mont.  The  central  region  will 
meet  September  27-30  at  the 
Hyatt  House  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  Western  region  members 
will  confer  October  4-7  at  the 
Sheraton  Motor  Hotel  in  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  and  delegates  to 
the  southern  regional  confer¬ 
ence  will  go  to  the  Maria  Isabel 
Hotel  in  Mexico  City,  October 
4-8.  INPA  general  manager 
Gerald  J.  Rock  reported  total 
membership  at  1100  in  33  coun¬ 
tries. 

Eastern  region  delegates  will 
hear  discussions  of  “The  News¬ 
paper  Image’’  by  a  panel  in¬ 
cluding  James  D.  Head,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Westchester- 
Rockland  Newspapers;  Bernard 
Boutin,  president  of  St.  Micha¬ 
el’s  College,  and  Paula  Clark, 
director  of  public  relations  for 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

“Promotion  in  Canada,”  will 
be  examined  by  John  E.  Taylor, 
promotion  director  of  the  To- 
rorfo  Star;  Art  Peberdy,  man¬ 
ager  of  creative  services  for  the 
Mo  at  real  Star;  Jack  Gagnier, 
!>romotion  manager  of  Le 
Soileil  in  Quebec,  and  Leo  An- 
irt.  manager  of  promotion  and 
national  advertising  for  Le 
Xoiivclliate  in  Trois-Ritieres, 
Quebec. 

A  panel  on  special  events  will 
nclude  William  Bernard,  public 
relations  director  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  Siivj>aj>ers;  Richard  T. 


McGrath,  promotion  director  for 
the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News, 
and  Paul  T.  Miller  II,  publisher 
of  the  Newark  (N.  Y.)  Couri¬ 
er-Gazette. 

Edward  E.  Howard,  director 
of  advertising  and  promotion 
for  the  FJaston  (Pa.)  Express, 
and  Arthur  R.  Kendall,  public 
service  director  for  the  Elmira 
(N.  Y.)  Star  Gazette  will  speak 
on  “New  Concepts  in  Matching 
.Advertising  to  Regional  Mar¬ 
kets.” 

Roy  C.  Follett,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  will  wel¬ 
come  delegates  to  the  central 
region  conference.  He  will  chair 
a  panel  on  “Des  Moines  Promo¬ 
tion  Creativity  that  will  include 
Doug  Johnson,  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  manager  of 
Equitable  of  Iowa;  Russ 
Truppe,  president  of  R.  J. 
Truppe  Advertising  and  Guy 
Koenigsburger,  sales  promotion 
manager  for  KRNT  Radio  and 
Television. 

Central  region  delegates  also 
will  audit  a  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  roundtable  conducted  by  J. 
Robert  Hudson,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Register  and 
Tribune,  Edward  I.  Keefe,  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  LaCrosse  (Wis.) 
Tribune;  Joseph  C.  Code,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Iowa  City 
Press  Citizen;  and  Ro’oert  J. 
Collins,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  Har¬ 
old  C.  Schwartz,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  and  Sentinel; 
and  Richard  C.  Dempsey,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Dubuque 
( Iowa )  Telegraph-Herald. 

Experts  in  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion  will  conduct 
round  table  discussions  for  the 
central  region  delegates.  Mem¬ 


bers  of  the  panel  will  include 
James  Harbeck,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.) 
Gazette;  Andrew  Hertel,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel;  Dale  Laskowski,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Pantograph;  Da¬ 
vid  E.  Henes,  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
and  Wayne  E.  Harshaw,  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Springfield 
(Ill.)  State  Journal  &  Register. 

Preparing  effective  radio  and 
television  commercials  will  be 
discussed  by  Alex  Machaskee, 
promotion  director  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer;  and  Laurie 
Cavanaugh,  promotion  director 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune. 

Kenneth  R.  Kinney,  director 
of  public  service  and  promotion 
for  the  Blade  and  Toledo  Times, 
will  preside  over  a  round-table 
discussion  of  community  service. 
The  panel  will  include  Clarence 
W.  Harding,  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune;  Joseph  T. 
Vecchio,  community  service  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Star;  E.  J.  (Ted)  Grofer,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Detroit 
.\ews,  and  Robert  Love,  public 
service  director  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press. 

Other  panels  will  include 
“Improving  Your  Audio  Visu¬ 
als,”  chaired  by  Robert  V. 
Twilling,  assistant  promotion 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une;  and  Retail  Advertising 
Promotion,”  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  James  E.  Pauloski, 
public  relations  director  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  &  News. 

INPA  delegates  who  travel  to 
Mexico  City  for  the  southern 
regional  conference  will  hear  a 
welcome  by  Robert  H.  McBride, 
the  U.  S.  ambassador  to  Mexico, 
and  by  Donald  B.  Towles,  pres¬ 
ident  of  INPA’s  southern  region 
and  promotion  manager  for  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
T  imes. 

Ronald  L.  Clarke,  creative 
services  manager  for  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman  &  Times, 
will  lead  a  discussion  of  new 
I  techniques  in  newspaper-in-the- 
I  classroom  programs. 

Gene  Zuber  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle  and  Jay  L.  Clark  of 
j  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times 
Union  will  preside  over  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  carrier  promotion 
programs,  media  advertising  to 
prospective  subscribers  and 
merits  of  special  offers. 

Other  speakers  in  Mexico 
City  will  include  Ferguson  E. 
Rood,  research  director  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  &  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  Tom  Jung,  re¬ 
search  manager  for  the  Dallas 
News.  Anthony  J.  Mangone, 
promotion  director  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  and  Thomas  G.  Dows- 
well,  advertising  promotion 


manager  for  the  Sarasota 
(Fla.)  Herald  Tribune,  will 
speak  on  “How  Much  Public 
Relations  is  Enough?” 

William  Fairley,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Ft.  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  and  Phil  Geyer, 
promotion  and  research  director 
of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  will 
head  a  discussion  on  advertising 
promotion.  Richard  P.  Jeffrey, 
promotion  director  of  the  Dallas 
News,  will  preside  over  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  classified  promotion, 
using  in-paper  ads,  phone  room 
material,  media  advertising  and 
concept. 

Vince  Spezzano,  international 
president  of  INPA,  and  director 
of  public  service  for  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers  in  Rochester, 
New  York,  will  be  the  main 
speaker  at  the  closing  luncheon. 

Newspaper  executives  atten¬ 
ding  the  conference  of  the 
western  region  of  INPA  will 
hear  discussions  on  the  main 
categories  of  retail  advertising, 
classified  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion,  national  advertising,  public 
service  and  research.  The  circu¬ 
lation  panel  will  concentrate  on 
the  problems  of  single  copy 
sales  and  the  changing  living 
pattern  of  apartment  house 
dwellers. 

Roy  D.  Craft,  publisher  of  the 
Skamania  County  Pioneer  in 
Stevenson,  Washington,  a 
former  publicist  for  the  motion 
picture  industry,  will  address 
the  conference  at  a  lunch. 

The  western  regional  confer¬ 
ence  will  conclude  its  program 
with  an  aloha  luncheon  where 
Wilfred  H.  Berman,  research 
director  of  the  Hawaii  Newspa¬ 
per  Agency,  and  Ray  Mount 
Rogers,  promotion  manager  of 
the  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  Journal,  will  lead  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  plans  for  the  1971 
western  regional  conference  in 
Honolulu. 

• 

Sunday  editions 
average  460  pp. 

Sunday  editions  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  averaged  460 
pages  in  size  and  4%  pounds  in 
weight  over  the  past  year,  the 
daily  reports.  Despite  the  busi¬ 
ness  slowdown,  the  daily  and 
Sunday  classified  sections  car¬ 
ried  523,138  help  wanted  ads  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1970. 

The  Sunday  Times  now  sells 
for  50  cents  a  copy.  The  Sun¬ 
day-only  delivery  price  also 
moved  up  August  2,  and  is  $2 
monthly.  Weekday  issues  re¬ 
main  10  cents  a  copy  at  news¬ 
stands.  The  daily  and  Sunday 
monthly  rate  is  $3.50. 

The  Times  claims  continued 
circulation  leadership  with  982,- 
075  weekdays  and  1,317,220 
Sunday  for  the  ABC  six-month 
period  ended  March  31. 


TAYLOR-MADE  NEWSSTANDS 


FOR  DEPENDABLE  SERVICE 
BETTER  THAN  EVER! 

Why  Invest  In  Expensive 
Coin-Operated  Newsstands 

MODEL  K— From  $28.85 
For  Locations  with 
5  to  40  sales 

PRESTIGE  APPEARANCE 
New  Paint  Process  —  Sturdy 
Rugged  —  Durable  Construction 

TAYLOR-MADE  NEWSSTANDS,  INC. 

Coin-TrolUd  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

11486  Hart  Street  •  North  Hollywood,  California 
Call  us  COLLECTI  (213)  877-7448  •  766-6211  to  place  an  order 
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John  Deere. 
Good  reason  for 
leadership. 


“What  do  you  think  a  farm  is?"  we 
asked  6-to-9-year-old  youngsters.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  the  John  Deere 
Children's  Farm  Art  Contest.  In  spring 
and  summer  of  1970,  over  1,200  entries 
were  received.  From  them,  13  works  of 
art  were  selected  as  subjects  for  the 
1971  calendar  to  be  distributed  to 
John  Deere  customers.  One  of  the 
winners  is  shown  above.  Teachers,  art 
instructors,  and  children  alike  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  event  with  enthusiasm. 

There  s  good  reason  for  projects 
such  as  our  annual  calendar.  Cus¬ 
tomer  Relations  plays  its  part  in 
maintaining  Deere  &  Company  as  a 
top  manufacturing  and  marketing 


organization.  As  a  leader,  and  as  the 
largest  agricultural  equipment  manu¬ 
facturer  .  . .  with  increasing  product 
innovations  and  sales  of  industrial 
equipment  as  well  as  lawn  and  garden 
consumer  products  . .  .  John  Deere 
considers  good  customer-company 
relationships  as  important  as  pro¬ 
duction  of  quality  equipment. 

If  you  need  information  or  photo¬ 
graphs  for  your  story —  and  we  can  help 
—  write  Public  Relations  Department, 
Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 
61 265,  or  telephone  309/792-41 81 . 


GOOD  REASON  FOR  LEADERSHIP 


DEERE  &  COMPANY 

Moline,  Illinois  61265 


Carl  Simmons,  Supervisor,  (standing  at  machine)  and  Joseph  Hamm,  Operator,  in  composing  room  of  Cuneo  Eastern  Press,  Philadelphia. 


“Our  new  Elektron  Mixers  have  an  excellent 
production  record  with  very  little  downtime.” 

Carl  E.  Simmons,  Composing  Room  Supervisor 

Cuneo  Eastern  Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  Division  of  The  Cuneo  Press,  Inc. 

“We  knew  that  modern  automatic  linecasting  machines 
would  ease  our  heavy  workloads  and  give  our  customers 
faster  service.  Following  months  of  study, 
two  Mergenthaler  Elektron  Mixers  were  purchased. 

“Both  machines  are  controlled  by  manually  keyboarded 
or  computer-generated  tape.  After  two  years  of 
dally  operation,  the  Elektrons  continue  to  perform 
to  our  complete  satisfaction.” 

See  for  yourself  why  Elektron  is  the  world’s  leading  linecaster  in  sales, 
speed  and  productivity.  Your  Mergenthaler  representative  can  tailor  a 
high-performance  Elektron  to  your  precise  composing  room  needs. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Mergenthaler  Drive,  Plainview,  N.Y.  11803 

A  Division  of  ELTRA  Corporation 


SPACIOUS  LOBBY— A  relaxed 
atmosphere  greets  visitors  to  the 
lobby  of  the  new  Capital  News¬ 
papers'  plant  where  the  Albany 
Times-Union,  Knickerbocker  News 
and  Schenectady  Union-Star  are 
now  produced.  The  building  is 
situated  at  a  regional  highway 
hub  several  miles  west  of  down- 
tov/n  Albany. 


PLEASANT  ATMOSPHERE— City 
Desk  Staffers  of  the  Knickerbock¬ 
er  News  go  about  their  various 
pursuits  under  these  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  at  the  new  Capital  News¬ 
papers'  plant.  The  copy  desk  is 
at  the  left  under  the  clock. 


A  JOB  WELL  DONE— Al  Gi- 
guere,  Capital  Newspapers'  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  left,  who  di¬ 
rected  the  move  to  the  new 
plant,  and  Carl  Meluch,  a  press¬ 
man,  both  smile  after  the  complex 
moving  operation  had  been  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  presses  were  ready 
for  action. 


FIRST  RUN — Angelo  Serafino,  Capital  Newspapers'  mechanical 
superintendent,  directs  the  operation  of  the  new  10-unit,  four- 
color  Mark  II  Goss  press,  for  the  first  printing  of  the  Times-Union. 
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Elgin  daily  begins  use 
of  Telecopier  network 


PHOENIX 

REPUBLIC-GAZETTE 


ENGINEERING 

of  major  plant  expansion  compo¬ 
nents  must  include  a  careful  pre¬ 
study  of  requirements.  This  permits 
a  detailed  statement  of  criteria  to 
be  met. 

An  example  is  the  B.E.S.T.  Mail- 
room  installation  at  Phoenix  built 
by  Sta-Hi  Corporation. 


A4AIN 


CHAS.T.  AVAIN,  INC. 
Engineers 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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This  is  the  stuff 
that  money  is  made  on. 


Higher  postal  rates  are  raising  the  cost  of  direct  mail.  As  a  result, 
many  advertisers  are  turning  to  newspaper  inserts  and  supplements. 

More  newspaper  supplements  mean  more  stuffing. 

It  all  adds  up  to  Sheridan’s  new  “Multi-Stuffer”,  the  system  that 
will  enable  newspaper  mailrooms  to  insert  pre-printed  advertising 
sections  on-line  at  the  full  speed  of  the  newspaper  press. 

You  can  buy  a  72P  today  and  benefit  from  72P  flexibility  in  an  off¬ 
line  mode.  Later  add  Multi-Stuffer  components  which  will  let  you 
operate  in  a  variety  of  modes.  Stuff  twelve  inserts  into  a  single  jacket 
for  Sunday  papers,  or  stuff  a  lesser  number  at  speeds  pacing  the  latest 
newspaper  presses. 

Operated  as  a  daily  stuffer,  the  machine  has  a  performance  range 
between  35,000  and  70,000  papers  per  hour,  depending  upon  the 
number  of  inserts  to  be  stuffed.  For  more  information  on  the  stuff 
we  make,  write  The  Sheridan  Company,  P.  O.  Box  283,  Easton, 
Pennsylvania  18042. 


SHERIDAN 

A  DIVISION  OF  HARRIS-INTERTYPE 


XUM 


NEWSPAfPER 

INSTALLATION 

SPECIALISTS 

OfFset 

Letterpress 

Magazine 

Rotogravure 

GEORGE  R.  HALL.  INC. 


20234  Detroit  Rood 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO  44116 
Rhone  »216‘  131-OilS 


to  offset  in  March,  1968.  “We  7,000  throuprhout  St.  Francois 
[juickly  found  that  our  press  County,  has  installed  a  four- 
was  too  limited,  thouph,”  says  unit  Cottrell  VISA  web  offset 
co-publisher  Joseph  S.  Sink,  Sr.  press  and  an  overall  expansion 
“When  we’d  run  the  four  units  of  facilities  which  includes  a 
at  capacity,  we’d  have  to  slow  new  photocomposition  unit  and 
the  press  down.  With  the  SJ-S,  computer  and  more  than  4,000 
we  run  at  capacity  at  full  square  feet  of  additional  space — 
speeds.  1,250  feet  for  a  carpeted, 

“We  can  also  run  at  top  panelled  composing  room  and  3,- 
speeds  with  hairline  register,’’  000  feet  for  newsprint  storage, 
noted  Sink.  “This  is  important  The  Journal  operates  a  cen¬ 
to  us  liecause  we  run  color  ev-  tral  printing  plant  for  other  pa- 
ery  other  day  and  we  plan  to  pers  in  the  area  including  four 
increase  both  the  frequency  and  weeklies  and  three  high  school 
amount  of  color— especially  pro-  papers.  With  the  expanded 
cess  color.  press  capabilities,  they  plan  ad- 

\\  e  Lo  increase  the  pag-  paper  and  a  high  ink 

ination  of  the  paper,  too,  con-  ,  ,  i  ■  ,.1 

1  j  I  o-  1  fui  school  monthly  in  the  near  fu-  ^oi 

eluded  Sink.  The  !)6-page  fold-  _ 

er  gives  us  room  to  grow.’’  tuie. 

The  Flat  River  (Mo.)  Daihi  Plans  also  call  for  significant 
JiiHDxiI,  a  3fi-year-old  paper  increases  in  the  use  of  editorial 
with  a  circulation  of  more  than  and  advertising  color. 


New  Cottrells 
in  two  plants 

Two  more  newspajier  jilants 
have  Cottrell  jires.ses,  including 
an  845,  the  company’s  newest 
model. 

The  Lej-iiiytiiii  (X.  C.) 

IHtipatch,  a  10.7<)5  circulation 
afternoon  daily,  installed  a 
four-unit  84.')  offset  jiress.  While 
each  unit  has  an  eight-page 
broadsheet  caiiacity  sufficient  to 
handle  the  paper’s  current 
32-iiage  reciuirements,  the  in¬ 
stallation  includes  a  rotary 
tucker  blade  folder  which  can 
fold  up  to  i*(>  pages  broad.sheet 
or  128  pages  tabloid.  The  folder 
is  capable  of  delivery  at  speeds 
up  to  50,000  iph. 

The  Dispatch  first  converted 


Denver  Post 
testing  new 
gravure  ink 


.Savings 

It  is  anticipated  that  (pial- 
ity  gravure  jirinting  may  be 
achieved  on  35-lb  or  32-lb  paper 
stock  as  well  as  on  the  40-lb 
stock  now  being  used.  Thus 
substantial  savings  may  be  re¬ 
alized. 

Appointment  of  Ernest  J. 
Stegemann  as  plant  manager 
of  Gravure  West,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Palmer  Hoyt,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Denver 
Post. 

Stegemann,  48,  has  over  22 
years  of  experience  in  rotogra¬ 
vure  iirinting  with  Alco  Gra¬ 
vure,  Cuneo  Press  and  Califor¬ 
nia  Rotogravure. 

The  Denver  Post,  through  I’o- 
togravure  facilities  at  its  main 
])lant  in  Denver  and  at  Gravure 
West,  is  the  largest  printer  of 
rotogravure  newspa]ier  supple¬ 
ments  and  magazines  in  the 
western  United  States.  Dis¬ 
tribution  ranges  from  Kansas 
City,  Missouri  to  .\nchorage, 
Alaska,  and  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


Want  a  headstart  on  tomorrow  s  profits?  Then  take  a  look  at 
the  total  system ...  a  custom  built  plate  return  and  master 
furnace  from  Nolan-Jampol.  Designed  together  to  work  to¬ 
gether.  Call  the  man  from  Nolan-Jampol. 


NOLAN-JAMPOL  INC 

Rome,  New  York  13440 
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IhvsBimtizBd  Miav-Met^  pnwe^ng. 
lhytadrym4Smwnik! 


Micro-Metal  Plate  Processor  II  is  a  guar¬ 
anteed  fail-safe  system  for  high  production 
plants.  Processes  4000  plates  per  charge 
with  two  plates  ready  for  descum  every 
45  seconds. 

Combine  the  Processor  II  with  the  new 
Presensitized  Micro-Metal  plates  and  you 
cut  printing  time  to  75  seconds  •  eliminate 


hardening  step  •  eliminate  rinsing  step  • 
eliminate  burn-in  step  •  reduce  chemical 
costs  . . .  and  easily  deliver  quality  engrav¬ 
ings  before  deadline. 

For  more  information  about  the  Micro- 
Metal  Plate  Processor  II,  call  your  local 
Ball  Metal  &  Chemical  technical  represen¬ 
tative.  Or  write  to  . . . 


described  by  Ball 


A  high-speed  photoengi’aving  zinc  continuous  casting  oper- 
system  which  will  reduce  total  ation. 

plate  production  time  signifi-  “We  plan  to  gradually  intro- 
cantly  and  will  be  available  in  duce  improvements  in  the 
two  to  three  years  was  described  platemaking  process  as  the  in- 
by  officials  of  Ball  Metal  &  dustry  becomes  ready  for  more 
Chemical,  Division  of  Ball  Cor-  speed  and  automation,”  Collart 


built  at  a  cost  of  $13,000,000,  speeds  up  the  operation  and 
will  include  what  the  company  gives  us  acceptable  quality,” 
claims  is  the  world’s  largest  Mombelardi  said.  “Going  to  the 


Consulting  Engineers 

331  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 
212  687-6356  &  687-6693 


ASSOCIATES 


e  CONSULTATION 

e  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 

e  PLANT  EXPANSION 

e  CONSTRUCTION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Over  forty-two  years 
of  service  ...  to  the 
newspaper  industry 
and  the  graphic  arts. 


FAIRCHILD'S  NEW  phototypesetfer,  the  PTS  Synchro/Set  4000, 
is  capable  of  setting  35  plus  lines  per  minute.  It  offers  1 1  point 
sizes,  from  5  through  18,  from  a  single  216  character  type  turret. 
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jioration. 

A  major  component  of  the 
new  system  will  be  Ball’s 
Presensitized  Micro-Metal  II 
plate  processor  which  develops 
photoengraving  plates,  dry  to 
dry,  in  45  seconds,  the  company 
.said.  The  new  high-speed  pro¬ 
cessor  and  accompanying  Micro- 
Metal  II  plates  were  recently 
introduced  to  the  trade  at  the 
.\NPA/RI  convention  in  New 
Orleans. 

“We  already  have  the  chemis¬ 
try  and  basic  systems  concepts 
jierfected,”  said  Ball  Metal  & 
Chemical  general  manager  Pa¬ 
trick  J.  Kearns.  “Now,  it’s  a 
matter  of  working  out  the  engi¬ 
neering  of  how  we  want  the 
different  components  to  fit  to¬ 
gether.” 

Ball  officials  predict  the  total 
sy.stem  being  developed  will 
sjjeed  up  plate  production  and 
reduce  costs  to  the  point  where 
direct  letterpress  printing  will 
become  an  economical  and  effici¬ 
ent  method  of  printing  a  daily 
newspaper. 

A  key  to  the  economics  of 
Ball’s  new  system  will  be  its 
ability  to  roll  thin  Micro-Metal 
plates  when  its  new  Greene- 
ville,  Tennessee,  facility  is  com¬ 
pleted  this  fall. 

“We  can  produce  thinner  pho¬ 
toengraving  plates  at  lower 
cost,”  said  Ball  Metal  &  Chem- 
cal  sales  manager  A1  Collart. 

Ball’s  Greeneville  facility. 


says.  We  will  eventually  offer 
a  totally  automatic  direct  sys¬ 
tem  as  well  as  thinner,  more 
economical  plates  and  faster 
etching  facilities  for  people  who 
still  want  to  make  stereotypes.” 

Ball  officials  are  convinced 
that  as  cold  type  composition  is 
used  more  widely  by  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  demand  for  direct 
printing  and/or  faster  conven¬ 
tional  plate  production  will  offer 
a  tremendous  challenge. 

“Offset  printing  is  not,  in  our 
opinion,  a  practical  alternative 
to  letterpress  newspapers  in  the 
75,000  to  250,000  circulation 
range  which  are  converting  to 
cold  type,”  Collart  says.  “Ink 
and  paper  costs  are  higher  and 
there  is  a  paper  waste  factor  in 
offset  printing  not  found  in  let¬ 
terpress.” 

Ball  plans  to  introduce  new 
equipment  at  the  1971  AN- 
PA,  RI  show  which  will  be  com- 
patable  with  their  new  Micro- 
Metal  II  processor. 

“By  1971  we  will  have  equip¬ 
ment  that  will  offer  tremen¬ 
dously  reduced  etching  times  to 
complement  the  speed  of  our 
new  processor,”  Collart  says. 

Ray  Mombelardi,  engraving 
foreman  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star  Ledger,  predicted  the  Mi¬ 
cro-Metal  II  processor  which 
will  be  installed  this  month  will 
eliminate  a  bottleneck  in  his  op¬ 
eration. 

“We  will  go  for  anything  that 


IN  FAMILIAR  SURROUNDINGS — James  A.  Keeley  settles  down 
to  his  new  responsiblities  as  director  of  the  research  division  of 
Knight  Newspapers.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
and  has  a  master's  degree  in  mechanical  engineering  from  the 
University  of  Arizona. 


automatic  processor  lets  me  use 
a  faster  printing  frame  because 
we’ll  be  able  to  develop  fast 
enough  to  make  it  worthwhile.” 

The  Star  Ledger  is  a 
Newhouse  newspaper  as  is  the 
New  Orleans  Times  Picayune 
which  bought  the  first  Micro- 
Metal  II  processor  installed  in  a 
newspaper. 

“We  didn’t  even  use  presensi¬ 
tized  plates  before  we  bought 
the  processor,”  says  Warren 
Schrieffer,  Times  Picayune  pro¬ 
duction  foreman.  “It  speeded  up 
the  operation  so  much  we  de¬ 
cided  it  was  time  to  make  the 
change.” 

Mombelardi,  whose  paper  will 
be  going  cold  type  in  October, 
says,  “The  next  improvement  I 
would  like  to  see  is  a  faster, 
quality  etching  process.” 


Ball  officials  forecast  that 
equipment  capable  of  complet¬ 
ing  the  etching  process  in  two 
minutes  will  be  available  in 
1971. 

“Although  we  are  making  im¬ 
provements  that  greatly  benefit 
all  members  of  the  photoengra¬ 
ving  trade,  we  are  tailoring  our 
competitive  thrust  at  papers  in 
the  75,000  to  250,000  circulation 
range,”  says  Collart.  “These  are 
the  people  who  may  consider 
changing  to  offset  if  we  didn’t 
offer  them  a  better  system.” 

Papers  of  that  size  would 
benefit  most  by  the  totally  auto¬ 
mated  direct  printing  system 
which  Ball  plans  to  market  in 
two  to  three  years.  The  system 
will  permit  high-speed  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  continuous  supply  in 
quantity  of  press-ready  plates. 
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We  mold 
more  mats 
every  day 

than  9  out  of  10 
newspapers 

. . .  and  that's  only  part  of  our  testing  and  research  program 


/ 

/ 
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We've  gone  to  great  lengths  to  give  you  an  improved  mat . smoother...  deeper...  more  uniform ...  more  dependable. 

Burgtst  CelluloM  Company,  Fraaport,  Illinois  (lOSt 
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Oshkosh  installs 
Fototronic  1200 


COMMUNICATIONS  MURAL  by  Constantino  Nivola  adorns  the  west  facade  of  the  new  home  of 
the  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette.  Shadows  define  images  portraying  communications  from  stone  age 
drawings  and  Arabic  lettering  through  printing,  radio,  television  to  electronic  impulses  to  the 

satellites. 


Daily  and  its  stations 
share  3 -story  building 


Five  years  of  planning,  con¬ 
struction  work  and  equipment 
installation  are  now  completed 
at  the  Jfinesiville  (Wis.) 
<iazftte. 

Result:  a  modern  plant  hous¬ 
ing  not  only  the  27,209  circula¬ 
tion  (iazette  but  al.so  radio  sta¬ 
tions  WCLO  and  WJVL  (FM). 

The  side  of  the/Jazette’s  mod¬ 
ern  three-story  structure  takes 
the  entire  frontage  of  the  200 
hl(x;k  on  East  Milwaukee  Street 
and  its  front  and  large  parking 
lot  consumes  half  the  100  block 
on  S.  Parker  Drive.  It  is  the 
eighth  location  for  the  125-year- 
old  Gazette,  founded  .\ugust  14, 
1845. 

The  building  features  soft 
beige  bricking  accented  with 


SKIDMORE  & 
MASON,  INC. 


PnitUitUf  P^teAd. 
ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
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Cdiimaiei  fitten 

55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
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vertical  windows  and  niullions 
and  sections  of  gray  and  black 
granite.  It  more  than  doubles 
the  working  sjjace  of  the  old 
Gazette  building. 

In  the  pressroom  is  a  4-unit 
Goss  Metro-Offset  press.  Visi¬ 
tors  may  get  to  watch  the  press 
in  operation  from  a  third  floor 
observation  deck. 

The  Gazette  has  changed 
from  a  9-column  format  with 
rules  to  a  6-column  ruleless 
page.  Readers  have  expressed 
their  delight  in  the  change  with 
more  than  two  pages  of  “Voice 
of  the  People”  letters. 

M.  W.  Johnston  is  president 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Gazette  Printing  Company,  and 
Robert  W.  Bliss  is  chairman  of 
the  board  and  publisher. 

The  Gazette  is  one  of  the  few 
newspapers  in  the  country  to  be 
published  by  the  same  family 
for  four  generations. 

First  published  as  a  weekly 
in  1845,  the  Gazette  was  found¬ 
ed  by  Levi  Alden  and  was  lo¬ 
cated  at  1  East  Milwaukee 
Street. 

In  April  of  188.3,  Howard  F. 
Bliss  took  over  what  had  been  a 
daily  paper  since  1857  and 
served  as  publisher  until  his 
death  in  1919.  His  son,  Harry 
H.  Bliss,  assumed  the  reins  and 
was  publisher  until  1937. 

At  that  time,  his  two  sons, 
Robert  and  the  late  Sidney  Bliss 
were  named  co-publishers.  Rob¬ 


ert’s  son,  Crandall,  is  national 
advertising  and  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  and  one  of  Sidney’s  two 
.sons.  Skip,  is  a  classified  sales¬ 
man. 

• 

Troy  (Ala.)  Messenger 
eon  verting  to  offset 

Don  Thrasher,  publisher  of 
the  Troy  (Ala.)  Daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  Messenger,  has  announced 
plans  for  converting  to  cold 
type  and  web  offset  printing 
this  month. 

The  paper  was  recently 
bought  from  the  Thompson 
newspaper  group  by  the 
Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Corp. 

Thrasher  also  announced 
plans  for  expanding  the  i)aper’s 
commercial  printing. 


The  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  North- 
westei')!,  a  28,000  circulation 
daily,  has  installed  a  computer¬ 
ized  photocomposition  system 
spearheaded  by  an  Intertype 
Fototronic  1200  and  a  PDP8-I 
computer. 

The  installation  is  the  North¬ 
western’s  first  experience  with 
photocomposition,  signaling  the 
conversion  of  most  advertising 
typography  from  hot  metal. 
Formerly,  all  advertising  and 
text  matter  were  handled  via 
hot  metal.  With  the  new  config¬ 
uration,  the  computer  will 
drive  teth  the  1200  and  the 
firm’s  battery  of  tape-driven 
linecasters.  The  hot  metal  ma¬ 
chines  will  handle  text  setting 
and  a  minimum  of  advertising 
copy. 

With  the  Fototronic  1200  in 
full  oi)eraticn,  the  paper  ex¬ 
pects  to  take  advantage  of  in¬ 
creased  speeds  and  a  more  sim¬ 
plified  w'ork  flow,  and  to  offer 
its  advertisers  a  wider  range  of 
type  faces  and  point  sizes  then 
heretofore  available. 

• 

New  assignments 
in  composing  room 

A  reorganization  of  the  su¬ 
pervisory  staff  of  the  composing 
room  has  been  announced  by 
Herbert  E.  Cox  Jr.,  production 
director  and  vicepresident  of 
the  Record,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Raymond  Luggiero  has  been 
promoted  to  composing  room  su¬ 
perintendent  James  Cesa  has 
been  named  dayside  composing 
room  foreman,  and  Denis 
Sweeny  has  been  promoted  to 
nightside  composing  room  fore¬ 
man. 

William  Kelly  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  technical  coordinator,  a 
newly  created  post. 


A  GOOD  RUN  for  the  money,  agree  S!d  Burgess  and  Victor 
Schmidt,  examining  a  sheet  off  the  new  Goss  Metro-Offset  press  at 
the  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette.  Burgess  is  production  manager; 
Schmidt  is  pressroom  foreman. 
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Mix 

and  match. 

Introducing  our 

^  "  PHOTOMIX*  70  typesetter. 

It  will  set  bold  face,  italics,  a  different  size 
^  and  your  standard  type  face  on  the  same  line 
at  1 ,000  characters  per  minute.  And 
align  them  perfectly.  Just  the  way  you 
see  them  here. 

It  accepts  standard  6-level  TTS 
tape,  justified  or  unjustified.  Contains 
its  own  hyphenation  logic. 

You  can  select  from  four  fonts 
and  set  each  one  in  9  different  sizes 


(5-18  point)  right  at  the  keyboard  of  the  perforator. 

And  you  can  get  service.  In  fact,  we  give  you  free 
service  for  one  year,  including  all  parts  and  labor,  from 
any  of  the  200  Friden*  service  centers  across  the  U.  S. 

No  other  maker  of  phototypesetting  equipment  makes  a 
guarantee  like  that. 

Call  your  nearest  Friden  office  and  ask  for  a  dem¬ 
onstration.  Or  write:  Friden  Division,  The  .  ki^  c  n 

Singer  Company,  San  Leandro,  Calif.  94577.  SINGER 

^  I-  y  >  »  FRIDEN  DIVISION 


Mitchell  eases  ban 
on  news  photography 


Attorney  General  Mitchell 
has  issued  a  directive  which  es¬ 
tablishes  the  riirht  of  access  by 
news  photographers  to  those 
open  areas  in  Federal  buildings 
controlled  by  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service. 

The  directi%’e  stems  from  a 
Congres.sional  investigation  into 
a  complaint  by  a  Los  Angeles  tv 
newsman  that  he  had  been 
barred  from  conducting  an  in¬ 
terview  in  the  halls  of  the 
eighth  floor  of  the  new  Federal 
Building  in  Los  Angeles  where 
the  offices  and  hearing  rooms  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturali¬ 
zation  Service  are  located. 

INS  first  claimed  as  its  au¬ 
thority  to  ban  cameramen  from 
the  eighth  floor  a  U.  S.  District 
Court  rule  which  bars  media 
photographers  from  courtrooms 
and  from  the  halls  of  the  second 
floor  where  U.  S.  courtrooms 
are  located.  Rep.  John  E.  Moss, 
chairman  of  the  Government  In¬ 
formation  Subcommittee,  char¬ 
acterized  the  claim  as  “ridicu¬ 
lous.”  The  Attorney  General  is- 
•sued  the  new  directive,  applica¬ 
ble  to  all  INS  offices. 

In  immigration  court 

His  letter  to  Moss  follows: 

“I  have  discussed  with  John 
Hushen,  director  of  public  in¬ 
formation  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  your  recent  letter  to  me 
concerning  the  barring  of  tele¬ 
vision  cameramen  from  the  cor¬ 
ridors  of  the  Eighth  Floor  of 
the  P'ederal  Building  in  Los  An¬ 
geles.  While  Mr.  Hushen’s  ear¬ 
lier  letter  to  Mr.  Matteson  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  officers 
were  following  the  rules  of  the 
United  States  District  Courts 
which  sat  in  that  district,  I  am, 
of  course,  well  aware  that  the 
Service  officers  are  not  bound  by 
or  subject  to  these  rules  in  ar¬ 
eas  completely  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  control  of  the  Service. 
It  had  been  their  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  to  adopt  the  rules  of  the 
local  federal  court  as  their  own. 

“Mr.  Hushen,  in  consultation 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Naturalization,  has 
reviewed  the  Press  Relations 
Guidelines  of  the  Service,  which 
have  been  unchanged  in  the  last 
decade.  Upon  their  recommen¬ 
dation,  I  have  directed  that  the 
somew'hat  equivocal  instructions 
relating  to  photographers  be 
clarified,  and  that  the  following 
specific  directive  be  issued  to  all 
officers  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service: 


“Media  photographers  shall 
be  permitted  reasonable  ac¬ 
cess  to  any  areas  under 
Service  control  which  are 
open  to  the  general  public, 
consistent  with  the  normal 
use  of  such  areas  for  the 
transaction  of  Service  busi¬ 
ness.  Media  photographers 
shall  not,  however,  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  cover  adjudicato¬ 
ry  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Service.” 

“This  revision,  I  believe, 
secures  to  media  photogra¬ 
phers  general  access  to  Immi¬ 
gration  Service  facilities  other¬ 
wise  open  to  the  general  public, 
with  due  regard  for  the  necessi¬ 
ty  that  such  facilities  be  avail¬ 
able  during  working  hours  for 
the  transaction  of  the  business 
for  which  they  were  intended. 

“On  the  other  hand,  it  as¬ 
sures  that  the  parties  to  adjudi¬ 
catory  proceedings  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Service,  such  as  a 
deportation  proceeding,  will  be 
assured  the  fundamental 
fairness  guaranteed  to  them  by 
the  United  States  Constitution. 
As  you  know,  it  was  held  in 
Estes  V.  Texas,  381  U.  S.  532 
(1965),  that  television  coverage 
of  a  state  criminal  trial  was  a 
violation  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  defendant. 

“The  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  its  Canon  35,  Canons  of 
Judicial  Ethics,  likewise  prohi¬ 
bits  the  broadcasting  or  televis¬ 
ing  of  court  proceedings  with¬ 
out  regard  to  whether  such  pro¬ 
ceeding  are  civil  or  criminal  in 
nature.  The  Director  of  the  Im¬ 
migration  and  Naturalization 
Service  and  I  believe  that  there 
is  sufficient  analogy  between  de¬ 
portation  proceedings  and  judi¬ 
cial  proceedings  so  that 
precedents  governing  the  latter 
.should  be  applied  to  the 
former.” 


On  Senator’s  staff 

Robert  K.  Walker,  formerly 
an  assistant  news  editor  in  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  has  been  named 
press  secretary  to  Senator  Paul 
J.  Fannin,  Republican  of  Ari¬ 
zona. 

Heads  up  chapter 

Donald  W.  Hanson  (Sawyer, 
Ferguson,  Walker)  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Twin 
City  Chapter  (Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul,  Minn.)  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives. 


ARNOLD  LE  FEVRE  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  photography 
for  Capital  Newspapers  at  Alba¬ 
ny,  N.Y.  He  has  been  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Knickerbocker 
News  in  the  Hearst  group  for  the 
last  10  years. 


Sports  Illustrated 
editors  moving  up 

Effective  November  1,  Roy 
Terrell,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Sports  Illustrated,  be¬ 
comes  executive  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  Richard  W.  Johnston,  who 
is  retiring. 

Ray  Cave  and  Jeremiah  Tax, 
both  senior  editors,  have  been 
promoted  to  assistant  managing 
editors. 

Terrill,  47,  was  bom  in 
Kingsville,  Texas.  He  received  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  English 
from  Texas  A  &  I  in  1947  and 
began  his  journalism  career 
with  the  Corpus  Christi  Caller- 
Times  in  1949,  reporting  and 
editing  sports  news  until  1955. 
He  then  joined  SI  as  a  staff 
writer. 

Cave,  41,  was  a  reporter  for  a 
weekly  Maryland  newspaper, 
and  a  police  reporter  and  assis- 
.tant  city  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun.  before  going  to  SI 
in  1959. 

Tax,  54,  reported  for  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Herald  and 
edited  teenage  magazines  for 
Parents  Institute,  wrote  for 
Toby  Press,  A1  Capp  enter¬ 
prises,  and  freelanced  for 
several  years.  He  did  baseball 
pieces  for  SI  in  the  magazine’s 
early  years  and  joined  the  staff 
in  1955. 

• 

Layman  is  editor 

John  Barclay  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Idaho  Register, 
Boise,  the  first  layman  to  hold 
that  post.  He  has  been  serving 
as  associate  editor  and  succeeds 
the  Rev.  Perry  W.  Dodds  who 
becomes  executive  editor  of  the 
Catholic  paper  which  is  the 
largest  weekly  paid-circulation 
publication  in  Idaho. 
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Paper’s  reins 
pass  to  Blade 
management 

Publishers  of  the  Toledo 
Blade  took  over  supervision  of 
the  Monterey  (Calif.)  Peninsula 
Herald  on  September  1  on  the 
retirement  of  Allen  Griffin  as 
president  and  executive  editor. 

Under  its  new  ownership  the 
Herald  becomes  associated  with 
other  newspapers  operated  un¬ 
der  the  corporate  wing  of  the 
Toledo  Blade  Co.  As  with  the 
Blade,  the  Toledo  Times,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette  and  Red 
Bank  (N.J.)  Register,  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily  will  set  its  own  po¬ 
licies  locally. 

Principal  executives  of  the 
Blade  company  are  Paul  Block 
Jr.,  and  W’illiam  Block,  co-pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Blade  and  the 
Post-Gazette.  John  D.  Willey, 
associate  Blade  publisher,  is 
president  of  the  parent  firm. 

Stock  of  the  Peninsula  Daily 
Herald  Co.  was  purchased  in 
August,  1967,  from  Griffin, 
Nancy  Griffin  Davis  and  Jean 
Goossen.  Griffin  remained  oper¬ 
ating  head  of  the  California  af¬ 
ternoon  daily  until  August  31. 
He  founded  the  Herald  48  years 
ago. 

Franklin  K.  (Pete)  Arthur 
continues  as  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor,  the  posts  he  has  held  since 
joining  the  PH  from  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  in  1963. 

Griffin  published  his  first 
Herald  in  June  1922.  His  early 
experience  was  with  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian  and  the  Oregon 
Journal.  He  engaged  in  battles 
over  parks  and  a  city  charter, 
successfully  advocated  an  air¬ 
port  and  a  college,  won  a  county 
fair  voter  representation  fight 
by  battling  through  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Supreme  Court,  led  in  a 
move  which  banned  billboards 
from  scenic  areas  and  advanced 
other  conservation  moves. 

• 

Promotion  manager 

William  J  White,  formerly 
advertising  promotion  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  is 
now  promotion  manager  in  the 
new  unified  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  Philadelphia  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  His  title  was  inadver¬ 
tently  omitted  from  a  previous 
announcement.  (E&P,  August 
29,  page  30). 


No  ’71  press  award 

Trustees  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Foundation  have  voted  to 
cancel  the  World  Press 
Achievement  Award  for  1971.  A 
study  of  new  ways  to  recognize 
journalistic  achievement  in  the 
U.  S.  and  abroad  is  being  made. 
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K  you’re  in  NX# 
Chi*  or  LA* 
w^ll  treat  you 
toafree  color 
scpui'ution 


Bring  along  a  favorite  transparency.  Preferably  one  you’ve  already 
separated  or  had  separated.  Bring  the  separations,  too.  Well  put  the 
transparency  in  a  Durst  Process  Color  Enlarger,  program  the  exposure 
with  an  EPOI  Color  Repro  Control.  And  expose  the  separations.  Then 
we’ll  process  them  in  a  Merz  universal  processor.  And  we  think  they’ll 
look  at  least  as  good  as  your  separations.  Probably  better.  We’ll  also 
answer  questions  about  any  and  all  of  the  other  PTP  products.  All  we 
ask  is  that  you  give  us  a  call  to  let  us  know  you’re  coming: 

New  York  Chicago  Los  Angeles 

623  Stewarl  Avenue  2510  Dempster  St.  Space  112B  355  South  Douglas  Street 

Garden  City,  N.  Y.  11530  Des  Plaines,  Illinois  60016  El  Segundo,  California  902U5 

1516)  248-5200,  Ext,  259  (312)  298-6888  (213)  772-3421 


Photo-Technical  Products,  Inc.,  Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc.[lS8 

See  us  at  the  NAPL  Convention,  booths  2737-2738 


UNITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
THE  ACES 

New  U.S.  bridge  team 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
YOUR  JOB 

Employment  counseling 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 

Teen-age  problem's 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


jFarriswheel  turns  to  fun  in  news 

Joseph  Farris,  whose  topical 
humor  has  appeared  in  national 
mag’azines — from  Neiv  Yorker 
to  Playboy  is  turning  his  talent 
to  newspapers  with  a  panel 
called  Farriswheel,  six-times-a- 
week.  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  will  dis¬ 
tribute  it. 

Farris  said  his  goal  will  be  to 
make  Farriswheel  “fun  for  the 
beholder,  provocative,  exhilara¬ 
ting  and  timely.” 

I  CTNYNS  president  Arthur 
I  Laro,  called  attention  to  the  un- 
,  usual  “detail”  of  the  Farris  art 
and  the  “finesse”  of  his  humor. 

He  said  Farriswheel  is  “topical 
enough  to  work  on  an  opinion 
page  and  funny  enough  to  fit 
into  a  comic  page.” 

F'arris  was  born  in  Newark, 
i  N.J.  in  1924,  but  grew  up  in  the 
!  Danbury  Connecticut  suburb  of 
Bethel,  where  his  father  had  a 
candy  store.  Farris  graduated 
!  from  Bethel  High  School  and 
attended  the  Art  Students  Lea¬ 
gue  in  New  York  City  until 
World  War  II  interrupted  his 
studies.  He  served  in  the  100th 
Infantry  Division  in  France, 
i  When  discharged,  he  returned 
1  to  college  and  majored  in  fine 
I  arts  at  Whitney  College  in  New 
Haven,  Conn. 


FARRISWHEEL 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
New/s-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THEWORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an’ SLATS  D 
ANOTHER  VIEW  D 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EBand  FLO  D/S 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
GUMMER  STREET  D 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXiES  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  BOSLEYS  W/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  W/S 
THEREOUGHTABEALAW 
D/S 

ZODY  D 


220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017 


Mr.  Sandman  awakens 
children’s  excitement 


Mr.  Sandman,  a  non-violent 
comic  strip  designed  for  chil¬ 
dren,  will  be  released  this  fall 
by  National  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Robert  C.  Dille,  president 
of  National,  says,  “We  have  ex¬ 
haustively  field  tested  Mr. 
Sandman  with  children,  teach¬ 
ers,  child  psychologists  and 
child  psychiatrists.  The  re¬ 
sponse  has  been  overwhelmingly 
enthusiastic.” 

Frank  Vydra  spent  several 
years  developing  the  strip. 
Vydra,  also  a  designer  and  sales 
consultant,  augmented  the  non¬ 
violent  concept  with  a  dual 
readership  appeal.  He  surmised 
that  his  strip  would  be  unique 
in  that  it  can  be  read  to  chil¬ 
dren  who  can’t  read  and  by  chil¬ 
dren  who  can. 

The  first  practical  application 
of  these  theories  took  place  in 
June  of  1969  when  the  Chicago 
Tribune  published  a  16-page 
supplement  in  the  Sunday  com¬ 
ics  section.  This  venture  proved 
so  successful  that  shortly  there¬ 
after  Vydra  decided  to  expand 
the  operation.  He  teamed  up 
with  George  El  rick,  author  of 
children’s  Iwoks,  and  Merle  Hed- 
berg,  cartoonist  and  illustrator. 


Together,  they  further  refined 
the  strip  and  its  characters  and 
presented  the  finished  product 
to  National. 

The  characters  are  collective¬ 
ly  known  as  the  “Pillow  House 
Crowd.”  The  Pillow  House,  inci¬ 
dentally,  is  the  home  of  Mr. 
Sandman  and  rests  on  “Cloud 
Nine,”  about  a  mile  above  the 
earth.  It  is  the  focal  point  for 
exciting  adventures. 

Mr.  Sandman’s  main  concern 
is  children  going  to  bed  prompt¬ 
ly  and  quietly.  Whenever  he 
visits  earth  or  embarks  on  any 
journey,  he  travels  by  means  of 
the  Sky  Pillow.  This  vehicle  is 
sort  of  a  heavenly  magic  car¬ 
pet. 

Mr.  Sandman  is  frequently 


joined  by  several  friends.  They 
include  handyman  Didley  Dolan 
who  is  so  clum.sy  that  untan¬ 
gling  coathangers  is  a  major 
and  often  unsuccessful  project. 
And  there  is  Pillow  House  chef 
Ho-Umm  whose  menu  consists 
of  sleepburgers.  slumberjacks 
and  comet  cupcakes.  Next  is  an 
obese  owl  named  Givahoot  who 
sports  a  feathered  wig.  Also  on 
hand  is  Zullo,  an  unemployed 
sheep  dog  who  looks  more  like  a 
four-legged,  disheveled  shag  rug. 

On  earth,  Mr.  Sandman  will 
usually  be  seen  with  Pepi 
Piper,  an  eight-year-old  girl 
who  keeps  in  touch  with  him  by 
means  of  a  special  “hotline” 
phone.  Only  Pepi  knows  the 
secret  unlisted  number. 

The  strip  will  appear  daily  in 
a  four-column  format  and  Sun¬ 
day  in  standard  one-half,  one- 
thi;  .1  and  full  page  tabloid 
sizes.  The  Sunday  release  date 
is  October  25.  The  dailies  will 
appear  beginning  October  26. 


r.  .MEET  THEA 

‘pillow  house! 

CROWD. 
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Vast  type  library 
converted  to  grids 


Over  a  decade  ago  the  Mer-  black  drawings  photograph 
genthaler  Linot>T)e  Company,  equally  well, 
with  what  the  company  declares  The  group  of  friskets  neces- 
is  the  largest  typeface  library  sary  is  too  large  to  be  conve- 
in  the  world,  began  converting  niently  transferred  in  one  stage 
its  hot-metal  typeface  designs,  to  a  font,  or  grid.  An  intermedi- 
and  creating  new  ones,  for  the  ate  step  is  necessary,  which  for 
growing  photocomposition  mar-  production  reasons  can  also  be 
ket.  used  to  gather  together  sections 

Today,  the  company’s  Plain-  of  the  font, 
view,  N.  Y.,  plant  houses  the 

sophisticated,  special,  devices  Keduccd 

created  for  the  sole  purpose  of  After  a  frisket  is  inspected 
turning  out  photocomp  fonts  or  and  designated  optically  accept- 
giids.  able  it  is  mounted  in  a  special- 

The  equipment  was  designed  ly -designed  plaque  camera 
with  a  single  purpose  in  mind—  where  it  is  photographically  re- 
to  take  a  character  on  a  duced.  This  camera,  built  to 
drawing  and  reproduce  it  exact-  Mergenthaler  specifications  is 
ly  as  intended  on  a  font.  the  first  step-and-repeat  camera 

The  first  step  in  the  process  ever  built  with  interrelated  in¬ 
is  conversion  of  a  line  drawing  put  and  output  movement.  The 
of  a  character  into  an  “area  camera  is  mounted  on  a  four 
image”  by  cutting  a  stencil  sim-  and  one-half  ton  granite  base 
ilar  to  those  used  in  silk  screen  equipped  with  spring-loaded  vi- 
printing.  bration  isolators.  The  vibration 

The  area  image  is  cut  on  a  isolators  filter  out  vibrations  as 
plastic  “sandwich”  consisting  of  low  as  four  cycles  per  second, 
one  red  plastic  laver  and  one  The  photo-sensitized  glass 
translucent  one.  The  red  layer  plaque  on  which  the  character 
is  peeled  out  of  the  character,  image  is  exposed  is  held  in 


PEELING  OUT  of  the  red  plastic  layer  above  the  drawing  of 
a  character  leaves  an  area  image  called  a  "frisket." 

more  characters  positioned  and  this  device,  the  inspector  sees 
ready  for  reduction  to  the  final  an  image  of  the  character  in 
font.  red  and  one  in  green  against  a 

The  font  itself  is  typically  black  background.  When  the 
made  from  a  group  of  plaques  image  is  in  the  optical  axis  of 
exposed  on  a  special  board  at  the  tubes,  the  red  and  green 
fixed  reduction  to  produce  the  images  are  superimposed  and 
final  font,  or  grid.  become  white.  This  method  of 

In  the  Linotron  505  grid  pro-  checking  positional  accuracies  is 
duction  room,  sixteen  plaques  extremely  efficient,  since  the 
(256  characters)  are  positioned  human  eye  percieves  changes  in 
on  an  electronically  controlled  color  faster  and  more  accurately 
panel  for  grid  photography.  The  than  changes  in  distance, 
panel  is  wired  so  that  each  of  To  check  character  align- 
the  sixteen  plaques  must  be  ment,  a  glass  plate  containing 
positioned  and  “banked”  proper-  chromium-plated  cross-ruled 
ly  before  a  series  of  control  lines  .004"  thick  is  superim- 
panel  lights  go  on  and  an  ex-  posed  over  the  right  and  bottom 
posure  can  be  made.  “recognition”  lines  on  t  he 

The  grid  camera  is  also  plaque  or  grid,  which  are  .008" 
mounted  with  vibration  insola-  thick.  The  inspector  can  quickly 
tors  on  a  seven  ton  granite  slab,  see  a  mis-alignment  of  ±.002". 

Actual  development  is  con-  means  of  these  new 

trolled  by  computer-operated  devices,  some  inspection  pro¬ 
sinks  wherever  repeated  pro-  cedures  which  formerly  re¬ 
duction  batches  are  involved.  Quired  several  hours  have  been 
This  permits  precision  of  set-  reduced  to  five  minutes  or  less, 
ting  and  guarantees  uniform  To  make  use  of  these  preci- 
results  for  long  periods  of  time,  sion  made  fonts,  the  photocom- 
,,,  ,  posing  machine  must  be  equally 

(Jose  tolerance  precise.  Any  good  typesetting 

This  equipment  and  process-  niachine  should  take  the  font 
ing  must  be  precise  since  the  that  is  placed  within  it  and 
unit  that  is  used  for  measure-  transmit  its  characters  to  the 
ment  of  photocomposition  fonts  paper  without  change, 

(and  for  photocomposition  tol-  outline  of  the  letter  must 

erances)  is  the  ten  thousand-  be  sharp  and  exactly  that  re- 
th  of  an  inch,  a  difficult  enough  fiuired.  The  position  of  the  let- 
unit  to  readily  recognize,  let  must  be  connect,  and  remain 
alone  keep  under  steadv  control.  Weight,  size  and  position 
Equipment,  care  (and  the  in-  iPust  all  be  accurate  and  consis- 
spection  department)  enable  tent.  Once  again  the  unit  of 
Mergenthaler  to  maintain  this  measurement  is  the  ten  thou- 
control.  sandth  if  quality  is  expected. 

Inspection  equipment  used,  in  Dilferences  in  weight  and  posi- 
addition  to  standard  optical  tion  of  characters  in  text  sizes 
comparators,  includes  a  dual-  that  are  measured  in  thousand- 
image  viewer  with  a  measuring  ths  are  apparent  to  the  eye. 
accuracy  of  .0002".  Looking  into  (Continued  on  next  page) 


PHOTOGRAPHING  AND  REDUCING  the  assembled 
a  grid  camera  produces  a  finished  font  grid.  In  this 
is  for  a  Linotron  505. 
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1.  Under  this  program,  the 
school  sends  one  student  to  work 
fulltime  at  the  Press  every  four 
months.  The  student,  therefore, 
spends  two  semesters  in  the 
classroom  and  one  working  erch 
year.  SVC  trainees  are  Joan  Ir¬ 
win,  Susan  Newman  and  Dennis 
Foley.  During  their  initial  four- 
month  employment  period,  the 
SVC  trainees  undergo  the  same 
classroom-type  sessions  offered 
to  summer  interns. 

This  rpproach  has  worked  out 
very  well  to  date,  according  to 
Saunders.  “They’re  freshmen 
when  we  first  get  them  and  they 
will  return  each  year  until 
graduation  if  they  want  to  and 
we  want  them,”  he  said.  “The 
beauty  of  this  plan  is  that  each 
year  we  get  a  more  experienced 
trainee  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  our  circulation  area.” 


Type  fonts 


This  concern  with  small  num¬ 
bers  is  not  academic.  Good  typo¬ 
graphic  ideas  and  execution  are 
native  to  no  one  place.  At  Mer- 
genthaler,  production  letter- 
drawings  (made  often  by  the 
designers)  from  Germany, 

Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States  are 
made  into  grids  in  Germany  and 
the  United  States  to  run  in  ma¬ 
chines  made  here,  in  England 
and  in  Gennany.  Care  with  tol¬ 
erances  brings  together  this  di¬ 
versity — and  guarantees  that  a 
font  made  ten  years  ago  in  one 
photo  unit  can  be  used  to  cor¬ 
rect  a  job  set  in  a  font  made 
yesterday  on  another. 

Mergenthaler  engineers  point 
out  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
cathode-ray  tube  machines 
should  be  considered  differently 
from  any  other  typesetting  ma¬ 
chine.  Today  the  same  ac¬ 
curacies  can  be  obtained  with 
cathode  ray  tubes  as  with  con¬ 
ventional  optical  devices,  al¬ 
though  some  early  machines  fell 
short  of  these  standards. 

Equipped  with  badly  adapted 
fonts  they  tended  to  make  a  re¬ 
putation  for  cathode-ray  tube 
machines  as  clumsy  and  ill- 
suited  to  good  typography.  This 
is  no  longer  the  case. 

With  g(X)d  new  machines  in 
existence,  equipped  with  prop¬ 
erly  manufactured  and  adapted  ov’er-all  the  pages 
fonts,  designers  are  free  to  in-  better  than  we  ex 
vent  new'  type  faces  that  will  The  summer  train 
take  full  advantage  of  the  pos-  for  employe-intern 
sibilities  opened  by  photocom-  most  successful  to 
position.  sharp  departure  frc 


rasl  Meek  s  raiijje 

of  sloek  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Sept.  2  Sept.  9 

Berkey  Photo  4%  7 

Bo^se  Cascade  46'/2 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg  24  29'/2 

Cowles  Communications  . .  3%  4'/g 

Crown  Zellerbach  3^  32^8 

Cutler  Hamme.-  .  20%  20 

bayco  Co.p  15%  15% 

Eastman  Kodak . 4)%  45 

Eltra  Corp  . 22%  223/4 

Fairchild  Camera  . 23%  77 

Fooie  Cone,  Belding  8  8 

Gannett  Co  .  25%  253, k 

Georgia  Pacific  . .  52%  51% 

Great  Northern  Nek  .  AA%  47 

Harris  Intertype  .  4j  443/8 

Inmont  .  8%  8% 

International  Paper  .  34%  38% 

Kimberly  Clark  31'/,  32 

Knight  Newspapers  .  35%  34'% 

No  American  KocKwell  .  IcYs  14% 

Republic  Corp  . lO'/e  12% 

Richardson  Co  .  I2'%  l|3^ 

Singer  .  44'%  44% 

J.  W.  Thompson  .  243%  253% 


FINAL  DETAILED  INSPECTION  of  the  finished  grid  is  made  on 
the  optical  instrument  shown  here. 


Trainees 

(conthnted  from  jxiye  lilj 


Hli  price  up  lUc 

The  home  delivery  price  of 
the  Fort  Pierce  (Fla.)  .Vews 
Tribune  (five  w'eekdays  and 
Sunday)  has  been  rai.sed  from 
45(;  to  5'}^  weekly.  The  Sun¬ 
day  copy  price  remains  at  20^. 
Single  copy  price  on  weekdays 
is  now  10<‘. 


(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 


Attention  Editors,  Publishers,  Editorial  Writers,  Columnists 

Applications  are  now  welcome  for  your  participation 
in  the  10-DAY  COMMUNICATIONS  MEDIA 


Some  training  sessions 
feature  informative  talks  by  de¬ 
partmental  supervisors ;  some 
include  written  tests,  and  all 
utilize  the  question-and-answer 
technique. 

“But  the  real  learning  comes 
on  the  job,”  Saunders  explained. 

“We  don’t  treat  trainees  like 
kids.  They’re  here  to  do  a  job 
and  w'e  throw  some  meaty  as¬ 
signments  at  them.” 

The  continuing  program  with 
SVC  was  initiated  last  January 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  September  12,  1970 


Meet  Personally  with  Israel's  Top  Government  and  Other  Leaders 

NOVEIViBER  21-DECEMBER  1,  1970 

COST:  THIS  SUBSIDIZED  TOUR 
(including  round-trip  transportation) 

IS  OFFERED  AT  THE  ALL-INCLUSIVE  RATE  OF  $275. 

Write  for  descriptive  Brochure: 

AMERICAN  ZIONIST  FEDERATION 

515  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  (212  PL  2-2230) 


(CANADIAN  EXCHANGES) 


Abitibi  . 

8.  C.  Forest  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  . 
MacMillan,  Bloedel 

Southam  Press  . 

Thomson  Newspapers 


XUM 


What’s  your  contribution  to  a  better 
understanding  of  medicine  and  health? 


1970  MEDICAL  JOURNALISM  AWARDS 

...  to  recognize  JOURNALISM  that  contributes  to  a  better  pub¬ 
lic  understanding  of  medicine  and  health  in  the  United  States. 

(1)  NEWSPAPERS:  For  a  distinguished  news  or  feature  story 
or  series  in  a  United  States  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
published  daily,  Sunday  or  at  least  once  a  week. 

(2)  MAGAZINES:  For  a  distinguished  article  or  articles  in  a 
United  States  magazine  of  general  circulation  published 
weekly,  monthly,  quarterly  or  at  other  regular  intervals.  Sun¬ 
day  magazines  with  nationwide  distribution  will  be  considered 
in  this  category. 

(3)  EDITORIAL:  For  distinguished  editorial  writing  in  a  United 
States  newspaper  of  general  circulation  published  daily,  Sun¬ 
day  or  at  least  once  a  week  or  on  a  U.S.  radio  or  television 
station  or  network. 


The  American  Medical  Association's 
1970  Medical  Journalism 
Awards  in  . . .  Newspapers, 
Magazines,  Editorials, 

Radio,  and  Television. 


(4)  RADIO:  For  distinguished  reporting  on  medicine  or  health 
on  a  United  States  radio  station  or  network. 

(5)  TELEVISION:  For.  distinguished  reporting  on  medicine  or 
health  on  a  United  States  television  station  or  network. 

The  awards  will  not  be  given  for  work,  however  excellent,  that 
involves  primarily  the  relaying  of  medical  knowledge  to  the 
medical  profession  and  to  allied  professions.  Members  of  the 
medical  profession,  medical  associations  and  their  employees 
are  not  eligible. 

AWARDS  AND  PRESENTATIONS 

The  award  in  each  of  the  five  categories  will  consist  of  $1 ,000 
and  an  appropriately  inscribed  plaque.  The  awards  will  be 
presented  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  selected  by  the  Awards 
Committee. 


Medical  Journalism  Awards^ommittee 

American  Medical  Association 

535  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60610 


Poll  shows  public  conce 
with  problems  of  pollut: 


A  seven-part  series  on  air 
irollution  combined  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  reader’s  poll  produced  near¬ 
ly  2,000  responses  from  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  Long  Beafh 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Press-Te¬ 
le  gram. 


YOU  PASS! — Three  journalism  students  who  worked  in  the  editorial 
department  of  the  Aurora  (III.)  Beacon-News  during  the  summer, 
check  an  edition  with  City  Editor  Jack  Newton  (seated)  before 
returning  to  classes.  Left  to  right — David  McAley,  Ann  McCracken 
and  Randy  Talley.  McAley  is  a  senior  at  Northern  Illinois  University. 
Ann  will  be  a  sophomore  at  Vassar  and  Talley  is  a  senior  at  the 
University  of  Illinois. 


Gilbert  Bailey  cept  that  it  isn’t  good,”  Bailcy 

said. 

The  series  and  poll  were  part  “One  thing  the  air  pollution 
of  special  coverage  of  environ-  poll  showd  was  that  people 
mental  problems  which  has  been 
a  feature  of  the  Long  Beach 
papers  since  March  1. 

Gilbert  Bailey,  contributing 
editor,  joined  the  papers  in 
March  to  cover  environmental 
problems.  His  stories  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  news  columns,  the 
editorial  page  and  the  Sunday 
magazine.  They  have  ranged 
from  descriptions  of  pollution 
problems  in  the  California 
desert  to  U.  S.  Navy  practices 
in  I.,ong  Beach  Harbor. 

The  air  pollution  series  and 
poll  revealed  a  high  degree  of 
concern  about  continuing  poi¬ 
soning  of  the  Los  Angeles  Basin 
air.  Only  13  readers  said  they 
felt  there  was  no  air  pollution 
problem,  while  1,470  listed  the 
problem  as  serious. 

The  readers  voiced  overwhel¬ 
ming  support  for  additional 
controls  and  expressed  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  pay  for  pollution 
measures,  including  better  gaso¬ 
lines  and  lower  horsepower 
cars.  They  also  supported  diver¬ 
sion  of  gas  tax  funds,  now  used 
only  for  highways,  for  rapid 
transit  and  air  pollution  con¬ 
trol. 

The  series  of  articles  drew 
praise  in  a  California  State 
Senate  resolution  and  from  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Board  of 
Supervisors. 

In  the  series,  Bailey  listed  a 
series  of  practical  suggestions  suggestions 
to  curb  smog  in  the  area. 

Bailey,  a  native  of  Berkeley, 

Calif.,  came  to  the  Long  Beach 
papers  after  more  than  12 
years’  experience  on  California 
dailies.  He  covered  air  and 
water  pollution  problems  for  in 


Women  attacking  pollution 


A  women’s  organization  but  make  them  change  the 
whose  members  are  dedicated  to  laws.” 
improving  the  environment  was  That  did  it. 
formed  in  Palm  Beach  County  More  than  12.')  women  indi- 
( Florida)  as  the  result  of  a  cated  active  .support  in  forming 
series  of  anti-pollution  articles  an  organisation  dedicated  to 
featured  in  the  Palm  Beach  solving  these  problems. 

Times.  The  group  is  led  by  a  steering 

“We  want  to  make  evei*yone  committee  which  formulates 
feel  his  responsibility,”  said  projects  and  distributes  litera- 
Mary  Lou  Simms.  Times  worn-  ture  on  pollution.  The  first  pro- 
en’s  editor.  “People  so  desper-  iect  was  handing  out  copies  ot 
ately  want  to  know  what  they  Eco-Tips,  handy,  purse-sizec 
can  do  to  curb  pollution.”  cards  listing  hou.sehold  products 

The  name  of  the  organization 
is  Concern  and  its  members  are 
urging  women  to  make  a  per-  *  ^  i  •  • 
sonal  contribution  to  the  anti-  "  booklet  exposes 
pollution  fight.  tricks  of  criminals 

The  group  was  launched  as  „  ,  _  »  •  ^ 

the  result  of  three  articles  writ-  „  Bernard  Gavzer  Associatec 

ten  by  staff  writer  Fran 

Hathaway,  in  which  she  de-  ist.  has  produced  a  64-page  bool 
scribed  one  local  woman’s  sin-  "" 

gle-handed  fight  against  pollu-  Protect  life  and  property  fron 
X-  the  criminel.  The  book  is  titlei 

“On  Guard,  Protect  Yoursel: 
Forum  sets  spark  -Against  the  Criminal,”  and  it  ii 

.  .  ,  ,  being  offered  to  AP  members  bi 

The  Times  then  spon.sored  an 

anti-pollution  forum  in  which  APN  general  ed 

conservatmnists  offered  concrete  g^i,!  ^  bonus  t. 

,  —  ,  what  could  be  ^^ose  newspapers  distributinj 

done  about  problems  besetting  book,  APN  is  providing,  a 
the  environment.  cost,  a  10-part  condensatioi 

“Lobbying  is  what  gets  things  gf  ^be  book  for  serialization  ii 
done,”  said  one  panelist.  “Go  newspapers  beginning  Septem 
talk  to  those  no-good  guys  we  ^er  14.  The  book  will  sell  t 
elected.  Push,  lever  and  snipe —  readers  for  $1. 
a  ladylike  way,  of  course — 


Another  in  a  series  of  progress  reports  from  General  Development  Corporation. 

The  new  Florida  we’re  building  will 
still  be  a  haven  in  the  Century. 


“IVe  have  made  a  commitment  to  the  future.  Our 
communities  have  been  thoughtfully  built  so  that  the  people  who 
come  here  will  always  enjoy  the  same  bright  sun,  sparkling 
water,  clean  air — the  same  quality  of  life  u  e  ojfer  today." 

— Charles  H.  Kellstadt 


Is  it  possible  to  build  a  thoroughly 
civilized  community  in  a  natural  Eden 
— and  still  preserve  the  character  of 
the  Eden? 

Can  the  living  be  totally  “modern,” 
with  all  the  amenities,  and  yet  maintain 
peace  with  nature? 

For  13  years.  General  Development 
has  been  building  a  haven  like  that,  here 
in  the  new  Florida. 

This  is  the  land  of  fresh  starts.  Three 
hundred  square  miles  of  high,  dry  pine 
land,  divided  among  seven  locations  on 
both  coasts  of  Florida.  Well  south  of 
the  reach  of  winter.  The  natural  environ¬ 
ment  is  so  pleasing  that  it  has  attracted 
people  from  all  50  States  to  the  General 
Development  communities,  including 
our  three  largest.  Port  Charlotte,  Port 
St.  Lucie,  and  Port  Malabar. 

If  you  were  to  visit  the  new  Florida, 
you  would  find  neighborhoods  of  curv¬ 
ing  streets  and  remarkably  varied  archi¬ 
tecture.  Schools  and  churches,  play¬ 
grounds  and  places  of  recreation  that 
form  natural  “hubs”  of  interest. 
Shopping  centers  and  clubs  planned  for 
attractiveness  and  convenience.  Paved 
roads,  canals,  culverts,  bridges  and 


dams. 

And  yet,  in  our  planning,  acres  of  un¬ 
usual  beauty  are  being  retained  in  their 
natural  state. 

Long  before  “Ecology”  became  a  na¬ 
tional  watchword.  General  Development 
loaintained  a  game  preserve  at  Port  St. 
Lucie. 

The  same  environmental  awareness 
has  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  full-time 
aquatic  ecology  director. 


A.11  this  costs  money,  of  course.  But 
it  lets  us  fulfill  our  commitment  to  the 
future.  It  helps  us  develop  communities 
that  will  be  as  pleasant  to  live  in  in  the 
21st  Century  as  they  are  today.  And  if 
past  experience  is  any  guide,  the  money 
we  spend  on  such  things  brings  ample 
rewards  to  the  people  who  invest  with 
us,  here  in  fresh  start  country. 

We  are  a  large  and  growing  company 
(sales  up  last  year)  with  faith  in  the 
future  of  this  land.  We  believe  in  what 
we  are  doing,  and  we  are  here  to  stay. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  fresh  start, 
there  isn't  a  better  place  to  start  looking 
than  here. 


Port 

Charlotte 


Port 

St.  Lucie 


Quick  Facts  Nearly  30.000 

residents.  240.000  homesites 

sold  through  196V.  10.000  stockholders.  The 

only  Florida  land  company  which  has  met  the 

rigid  requirements  for  listing  on  the  New  York 

Stock  Exchange.  Total  assets  over  S250  million. 

Recent  expansions  106-room  company-owned 
Ramada  Inn  at  Port  Charlotte.  Luxury  mobile- 
home  parks  started  at  Port  Charlotte  and  Port 
Malabar.  St.  Lucie  Flilton  Hotel  under  con¬ 
struction.  Essex  House  Apartment  Homes 
opened  in  Charlotte  Square  Garden.  Construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  golf  course  and  country  club 
at  North  Port  Charlotte. 


Charles  H.  Kellstadt 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer. 
General  Development  Corporation 
nil  South  Bayshore  Drive 
Miami,  Horida  33131 


Charles  H.  Kellstadt 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  Officer.  General  Development  Corpo¬ 
ration.  Retired  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  Director,  Sears.  Roebuck  and  Co. 
Director.  Scott  Paper  Co.: Delta  Air  Lines, 
Inc.;  Eckerd  Drugs  of  Florida:  Stewart- 
Warner  Corp.  Member.  Advisory  Board. 
Chemical  Bank.  Member.  Florida  Council 
ot  100.  Chairman.  Board  of  Trustees.  Lo¬ 
gistics  Management  Institute.  Chairman. 
Medical  Advisory  Council.  Loyola  Stritch 
School  of  Medicine,  Chicago. 

Harry  Hood  Bassett 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Miami.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Palm  Beach. 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  Southeast  Ban- 
corporation.  Inc.,  and  affiliates:  South¬ 
east  SBIC.  Inc..  Southeast  Properties  and 
Southeast  Services.  Director,  Eastern  Air 
Lines.  Inc.;  Wometco  Enterprises.  Inc.; 
Maule  Industries.  Inc.:  Tropical  Gas  Com¬ 
pany.  Inc.:  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Atlanta.  Jacksonville  Branchlnternational 
Executive  Service  Corps.  Vice  Chairman. 
University  of  Miami.  Trustee.  Council  for 
Latin  America. 

Joseph  P.  Binas 

Associated  with  Loeb.  Rhoades  &  Co. 
Director.  General  Host  Corporation;  Ann  . 
Arbor  Railroad  Co.;  Sky  Chefs,  Inc.  (sub¬ 
sidiary,  American  Airlines.  Inc.).  Trustee. 
Greenwich  Savings  Bank.  New  York  City. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  General  Development  Corporation 

Gardner  Cowles  William  Harvey  Kyle 

Chairman.  Finance  Committee.  General  Retired  banker.  Director.  Port  Charlotte 


Development  Corporation.  Chairman  of 
the  Board.  Chief  Executive  Dfficer, 
Cowles  Communications.  Inc.  President. 
Director.  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  Company.  Director.  Kemper  In¬ 
surance  Company:  R.  H.  Macy  &  Com¬ 
pany;  United  Air  Lines;  Bankers  Life 
insurance  Company  of  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

Robert  W.  Dowling 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
City  Investing  Company.  Chairman.  The 
Pierre  Hotel.  Trustee.  Dowling  College. 
Director.  Emigrant  Savings  Bank;  Home 
Insurance  Company;  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 

Luther  L.  Hill 

Director.  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  Company. 

Fred  \\.  Hooper 
Private  investments,  horse  breeding,  rac¬ 
ing.  farming.  Director.  City  National  Bank 
of  Coral  Gables;  University  Federal  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Association.  Coral  Gables; 
Hialeah  Race  Course  and  Arlington- 
Washington  Race  Tracks,  Arlington 
Heights.  Illinois. 

A.  C.  Ketzler 

Chairman  of  the  Board.  Bordo  Products. 
Inc.  Director.  Suni  Citrus  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  Atlanta;  Basra  Date  Trading  Com¬ 
pany.  Basra.  Iraq. 


William  Harvey  Kyle 
Retired  banker.  Director.  Port  Charlotte 
Bank.  Trustee.  Cleveland  Clinic  Founda¬ 
tion.  Lite  Trustee.  Cleveland  Community 
Fund.  Honorary  Lay  Trustee.  John  Carroll 
University. 

Orren  R.  .VlcJiinkins 

Vice  President.  Dperations.  General  De¬ 
velopment  Corporation.  Member.  Florida 
Council  of  100.  Former  Executive  Engi¬ 
neer.  La  Guardia  Airport.  New  York, 
and  Washington.  D.C.  National  Airport. 
Former  Special  Consultant  to  Secretary 
of  War.  Washington,  Construction  Chem¬ 
ical  Plants.  Former  Member,  U.S.  Mili¬ 
tary  Governors  Staff.  U.S.  Zone.  Berlin. 
Former  Member.  U.S.  Diplomatic  Service, 
Ankara,  Turkey.  Former  Vice  President, 
Continental  Can  Company.  Inc. 

Richard  I).  Pope,  Sr. 

Chairman  of  the  Board.  Florida  Cypress 
Gardens.  Inc.  Vice  Chairman.  Florida 
Development  Commission.  Chairman. 
Tourism  Committee  of  Florida  Council  of 
100.  President.  Orange  Blossom  Trail 
Association.  Honorary  Vice  President, 
American  Water  Ski  Association. 

Frederick  E.  Roach 
President.  General  Development  Corpo¬ 
ration.  Director.  Family  Service.  United 
Fund  of  Dade  County;  Coral  Way  Na¬ 
tional  Bank.  Miami;  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Melbourne. 


George  T.  Scharffenberger 
President  and  Director,  City  Investing 
Company.  Director.  Hayes  International 
Corporation:  Wabash  Magnetics.  Inc.; 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  Inc.,  Computer 
Sciences  Corporation:  Diebold  Technol¬ 
ogy  Venture  Fund:  Management  Sciences 
Corporation;  Property  Research  Corpo¬ 
ration;  Cayman  Corporation;  Guerdon 
Industries:  Moore  and  McCormack  Co.. 
Inc.  Trustee.  Hall  of  Science  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  Member,  American  Arbi¬ 
tration  Association.  Regent.  Georgetown 
University. 

Nicholas  H.  Serris 

Vice  President.  Finance,  and  Treasurer, 

General  Development  Corporation. 

J.  Douglas  Streit 
Member.  Toronto  Stock  Exchange.  Vice 
President.  J.  Bradley  Streit  &  Company 
Limited.  President  and  Director.  Yellow¬ 
knife  Bear  Mines.  Director,  Giant  Yellow¬ 
knife  Mines. 

John  L.  Weinberg 
Partner.  Goldman.  Sachs  &  Co.  Director, 
Cowles  Communications.  Inc.;  Bulova 
Watch  Co.,  Incorporated;  Cluett,  Peabody 
and  Co.,  Incorporated;  Kraftco  Corpo¬ 
ration;  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company;  Knight 
Newspapers,  Inc. 


O  General  D  'vnlocmert  Cornomtior 


AD  1830  (K)  (c) 


UN  report 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


for  the  operation  of  the  UNCA 
Club  or  move  out.  The  club,  a 
small  area  on  the  third  floor 
where  correspondents  can  eat  a 
sandwich  (not  a  meal),  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  auditors  to  be 
“an  exclusive  amenity.”  That 
“amenity”  cost  the  US  $3,388.19 
for  the  six  months  of  1970.  So 
the  reporters  must  pay  the  ran¬ 
som  or  pack  up  and  leave. 

If’  they  do  the  latter,  they 
may  leave  behind  a  few 
cameras  to  send  pictures  via 
television  and  most  of  the  re- 
portinp:  will  be  done  by  official 
press  releases  and  the  press  at¬ 
taches  of  the  various  p:ovem- 
ments.  There  will  be  joy  at  the 
celebration  of  the  2.’)th  anniver¬ 
sary. 

(This  is  the  si.-th  in  ft  series 
of  articles  nv.  the  f'.V  and  the 
press.) 

• 

Cowles  sells  magazine 
^oup  to  former  owner 

Itlodern  Communications  To 
Industry  Inc.,  a  corporation 
newly  organized  hy  I>on  Gussow 
and  associates,  has  purchased 
Magazines  For  Industry  Inc. 
from  Cowles  Communications 
Inc. 

Gu-ss-v,-,  feunder  of  Maga¬ 
zines  Fcr  Industry,  had  sold 
that  company  to  Cowles  in 
November,  19(>G.  Subsequently, 
he  became  a  director  of  Cowles 
Communications  and  president 
of  its  Business  and  Professional 
Publications  Division. 

Cowles’  medical  and  dental 
magazines  are  not  involved  in 
the  transaction.  The  price  of 
the  j)urchase  of  Magazines  For 
Indu.stry  was  not  disclosed. 

In  addition  to  Gu.ssow,  who 
has  controlling  interest,  all  of 
the  other  stockholders  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Communications  To  Indus¬ 
try — a  total  of  16 — are  employ¬ 
ees  of  Magazines  For  Industry. 

Gussow  has  resigned  as  a  di¬ 
rector  of  Cowles  Communica¬ 
tions. 

Magazines  For  Industry  pub¬ 
lishes:  Candy  Industry;  Candy 
Marketer ;  Dairy  &  Ice  Cream 
Field;  Food  &  Drug  Packaging ; 
The  Class  Industry;  Paperboard 
Packaging ;  Soft  Drink  ludn.s- 
try;  three  newsletters;  five  an¬ 
nuals;  one  semi-annual;  and  a 
technical  book  division. 


Bourdier  takes 
AP  photo  desk 
job  in  Vietnam 

James  A.  Bourdier,  arrived  in 
Saigon  this  week,  where  he  will 
take  over  the  duties  of  Horst 
Faas  as  newsphoto  editor  for 
the  Associated  Press  in  Viet¬ 
nam. 

Faas,  winner  of  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1965,  has  been  reas¬ 
signed  to  Singapore,  after  serv¬ 
ing  eight  years  in  Vietnam. 

Bourdier  was  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  the  former  Charlotte 
Fuller  of  Atlanta.  She  is  a 
former  airline  hostess. 

Bourdier  has  been  stationed 
in  AP’s  Miami  bureau  since 
1965.  Assignments  from  that 
base  have  taken  him  into  South 
America  at  least  a  dozen  times 
each  year.  In  1965  while  cover¬ 
ing  a  revolt  in  Santo  Domingo, 
he  took  a  series  of  pictures  of  a 
palace  guard  shooting  and  kil¬ 
ling  a  student  who  taunted  him. 
The  series  won  several  prizes. 

Bourdier  is  a  former  Air 
Force  jet  pilot.  He  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Louisiana  State  Univer¬ 
sity’s  journalism  school.  His 
mother,  Mrs.  Lillian  Bourdier, 
is  city  editor  of  the  Opeloitsas 
(La.)  Daily  World.  Bourdier 
worked  as  a  photographer  for 
the  World,  until  he  joined  AP 
August  7,  1961. 

Bourdier  will  be  replaced  in 
Miami  by  Steve  Starr  of  the 
Albany  staff,  winner  of  a  Pu- 
lit”er  Prize  this  year  for  a  nic- 
ture  which  showed  armed  black 
students  leaving  a  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  building. 

Moving  to  Albany  is  Robert 
H.  Schutz,  former  AP  White 
House  photographer  for  17 
years.  Schutz  currently  is  as¬ 
signed  to  the  New  York  staff. 

O 

Wisconsin  paper 
going  to  6  clays 

The  ITcsf  Bend  (Wis.)  News, 
a  semi-weekly,  has  set  October  5 
as  the  date  for  going  to  six-day 
publication,  Monday  through 
Friday  evenings  and  Saturday 
morning. 

Mark  Huber,  general  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Post  Corporation 
newspaper,  said  the  Saturday 
morning  schedule  was  adopted 
after  inquiries  to  other  publish¬ 
ers  who  have  a  similar  oper¬ 
ation  reported  that  Saturday 
has  become  the  third  best  ad- 


Soutli  Africa  daily 
orders  offset  press 

Die  Burger,  the  largest  Af¬ 
rikaans  language  newspaper  in 
South  Africa,  with  53,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily,  has  ordered  an 
eight-unit  (with  five  color 
decks)  Goss  Metro  offset  press. 
The  price  was  reported  as  $1.5 
million. 

The  paper’s  publishers, 
Nasionale  Koerante  Beperk  of 
Cape  Town,  ordered  the  press 
from  Miehle-Goss-Dexter  Ltd. 
of  Preston.  Included  with  the 
press  will  be  eight  fully  auto¬ 
mated  Goss  reelstands,  and  a 
Goss  2:1  folder  with  double 
width  upper  and  lower  formers. 

The  Metro  is  expected  to  go 
on-edition  early  in  1972. 

• 

Atlanta  papers  fill 
production  posts 

Three  promotions  in  the 
mechanical  department  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution  have  been  announced 
by  William  I.  Ray  Jr.  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Glenn  E.  Elvidge  has  been 
named  director  of  engineering 
and  will  be  responsible  for  all 
operations  in  the  new  mechani¬ 
cal  building. 

Minor  J.  Ward,  has  been 
named  production  manager  and 
Chapman  Turner  has  been 
made  project  coordinator  for 
the  qffice  building,  which  is  in 
the  planning  .stage.  Turner  is 
the  former  production  manager. 

O 

Sunpapers  sponsor 
journalism  lectures 

For  the  third  consecutive 
year,  the  A.  S.  Abell  Company 
Foundation  of  the  Baltimore 
Sunpapers  has  provided  funds 
for  the  University  of  Maryland 
journalism  department’s  Distin¬ 
guished  Lecture  Series. 

The  1970-71  series  will  be 
concerned  with  “World  News 
and  the  Press,”  an  examination 
of  international  communication 
problems  by  10  professional  and 
academic  authorities. 

The  series  of  lectures  will  be 
held  on  the  College  Park  cam¬ 
pus  during  the  spring  of  1971, 
un.'ler  the  direction  of  Dr.  John 
L.  Martin,  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  an  authority  on  inter¬ 
national  communication. 

• 

Brookings  weeklies  sold 


2  dailies  order 
M/I  mailroom, 
press  systems 

The  Milgo/IDAB  CoriJ.,  of 
Miami,  has  received  an  order 
for  a  total  mailroom  handling 
system  from  the  Windsor 
(Ont.)  Star. 

Installation,  scheduled  for 
December,  will  include  two  Me¬ 
tro  SM301  Stackmasters,  two 
SW721  Wrapmaster  Shrink¬ 
wrap  machines  and  two  port¬ 
able  handfly  tables. 

Additionally,  a  custom- 
designed  conveyor  system  has 
been  engineered  for  the  Star  to 
handle  Shrinkwrapped  bundles 
from  mailroom  to  deck  area. 
Two  EDS  Model  572  Keyboard 
Controls  with  a  memory  are  in¬ 
cluded  and  will  be  used  to  pro¬ 
gram  the  stackers. 

The  other  equipment  has  been 
ordered  for  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune  and  Times.  It  is  a  To¬ 
talizing  System,  with  a  four- 
press  capacity,  to  permit  the 
Tampa  papers  to  maintain 
greater  control  over  production. 

The  custom-designed  system 
provides  an  up-to-the-second 
count  of  total  production,  per¬ 
mits  cuts  or  ads  to  be  made 
automatically,  and  prevents 
overruns  through  signalled 
press  shutdown.  In  addition 
special  circuitry  will  compen¬ 
sate  for  paster  pullouts.  The 
equipment  is  scheduled  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  October  and  will  be 
interfaced  with  two  existing 
stackers  currently  in  operation. 


Mills  is  president, 

Bundle  Tyer  Division 

Douglas  C.  Mills  has  been 
named  president  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Bundle  Tyer  Division  of  SOS 
Consolidated  Inc.  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  Mich. 

Mills,  38,  has  been  general 
manager  for  the  past  18  months 
and  has  been  associated  with 
SOS  Consolidated  for  15  years. 

He  is  a  native  of  Detroit  and 
a  graduate  of  Lawrence  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  B.  S.  in  Mechanical 
Engineering,  1954. 

National  Bundle  Tver  Divi¬ 
sion  manufactures  Saxmayer 
twine  tying  systems  for  news¬ 
papers. 


Gary  Williams  at  RIT 

Gary  E.  Williams,  former  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
Journal,  has  been  named  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  the  News  Bu¬ 
reau  in  Public  Relations  at  Ro¬ 
chester  Institute  of  Technology, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


vertising  day,  after  Wednesday 
and  Thursday. 

The  home  delivery  price  of 
the  News  will  be  55^  \veekly. 
Retail  ad  rates  will  remain 
unchanged.  Present  audited  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  News  is  around 
10,000,  Huber  said.  The  paper  is 
printed  offset. 


Sale  of  the  Brookings  (S.D.) 
Register  and  the  Brookings  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  both  weeklies,  to 
Stauffer  Publications  Inc.,  of 
Topeka,  Kans.  has  been  an¬ 
nounced.  The  newspapers  will 
shortly  be  combined  into  a  daily 
newspaper.  The  new  daily  will 
be  printed  by  web  offset. 


Sullivan  on  CP  desk 

Jack  Sullivan,  who  completes 
40  years  service  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  this  year,  has  been 
appointed  General  Day  Editor 
of  the  news  cooperative  at  To¬ 
ronto.  He  joined  CP  as  a  mes¬ 
senger  in  1929. 
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An  Important  New  Column 
Of  Investigative  Reporting 

WATCH  ON  WASHINGTON 


by  CLARK  MOLLENHOFF 


You  know  Clark  AAol- 
lenhoff,  chief  of  The  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau,  as  one  of 
the  most  effective  watch¬ 
dogs  of  the  public  inter¬ 
est.  Here  is  what  he  says 
he  intends  to  do  in  WATCH 
ON  WASHINGTON: 

It  is  my  purpose  to 
expose  the  major  problems 
of  government  misman¬ 
agement  and  corruption 

-  in  a  manner  that  will 

help  pinpoint  responsibility  and  force  correction. 
The  emphasis  will  be  on  people  in  government  and 
politics,  and  the  backstage  maneuvers  and  per¬ 
sonalities  that  rarely  get  into  print. 

in  this  day  of  big  government,  big  business 
and  big  public  relations  the  major  problem  before 
the  country  is  understanding  the  operation  of  gov¬ 
ernment  programs.  Most  news  stories  and  most 
columns  tend  to  enflame  rather  than  illuminate 
the  problems. 

There  is  frustration  among  students  and  busi¬ 
nessmen,  among  mayors  and  governors  in  dealing 
with  the  Washington  bureaucracy.  Even  the  President 
often  is  frustrated  in  trying  to  get  the  facts  that  are 
relevant,  and  to  get  the  action  that  is  responsive 
to  his  directions. 

I  took  the  job  as  "presidential  ombudsman"  be¬ 
cause  of  the  belief  that  good  government  could  be 
good  politics  in  any  administration.  It  was  my  re- 
ponsibility  as  special  counsel  to  the  President  to  get 
the  facts  and  to  analyze  the  problems  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  a  nonpartisan  and  nonideological  manner. 

I  expect  to  do  for  the  readers  the  same  thing 
I  did  for  President  Nixon  and  the  thing  I  have  been 
doing  for  The  Des  Moines  Register  over  a  period  of 
the  last  29  years. 

I  would  hope  that  my  year  of  experience  as 
what  the  President  called  "the  first  presidential 
ombudsman"  will  be  helpful  in  understanding  the 
operations  and  intrigue  of  government  at  its  highest 
level. 


ONCE  A  WEEK 


Clark  Mollenhoff's  record  speaks  for  itself,  his 
experience  being  as  broad  and  deep  as  anyone  in 
the  field  of  investigative  reporting. 

Over  a  period  of  20  years  in  Washington  he 
has  specialized  in  depth  coverage  of  investigations 
of  nearly  every  agency  of  the  federal  government 
in  a  manner  that  brings  detailed  understanding  of 
the  causes  of  mismanagement  and  corruption. 

He  has  had  a  major  role  in  starting  investiga¬ 
tions  of  various  government  agencies  and  in  writing 
the  stories  that  put  the  finger  on  men  and  prob¬ 
lems  long  before  there  was  general  press  awareness 
of  mismanagement  or  corruption.  The  awards  of 
the  Iowa  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the  American 
Legion  demonstrate  the  nonpartisan  nature  of  his 
investigations. 

His  awards: 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  (1953)  for  an  expose  of 
tax  scandals  in  the  Truman  administration. 

Raymond  Clapper  and  Heywood  Broun  awards 
(1955)  for  exposes  of  scandals  in  the  Eisenhower 
administration. 

National  American  Legion  Fourth  Estate  award 
for  stories  in  defense  of  Otto  Otepka,  a  conservative 
State  Department  official  who  balked  at  changing 
the  rules  for  Kennedy  administration  appointees. 

Pulitzer  Prize  and  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  (1958) 
for  work  in  launching  the  investigations  of  Teamster 
Bosses  Dave  Beck  and  Jimmy  Hoffa. 

Mr.  Mollenhoff  had  a  year  at  Harvard  on  a 
Nieman  Fellowship  (1949-50)  studying  government 
and  history  and  learning  the  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  academic  community  in  dealing  with 
government  problems. 

In  1960-61  he  spent  11  months  traveling  in 
Africa,  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  on  an  Eisenhower 
Fellowship,  studying  the  role  of  labor  organizations 
in  politics  and  making  comparisons  of  the  various 
judicial  systems. 

Mr.  Mollenhoff  has  a  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence 
degree  from  Drake  University  and  has  been  admitted 
to  practice  law  in  Iowa,  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Supreme  Court. 

He  is  the  author  of  five  books  dealing  with 
mismanagement  and  corruption  in  Washington. 
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Des  Moines,  lowe  488  AAadison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

LEWIS  LITTLE,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
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Bonnell  group  buys 
Newfoundland  daily 


Brian  Boyer  (left)  and  Christopher  Chandler  will  be  largely 
I  sponsib  e  for  the  Chicago  Free  Press  as  publisher  and  editor, 
spectively.  Both  came  from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 


Ud  ix  tiAii&itiuii  ptrx  luu  liiouxc:  ...  ,  n  • 

continuity  of  operations  and  Ues  Monies  Kegisler 
service  in  all  departments.  He  eclitors  appointed 
also  announced  that  the  news¬ 
paper  would  publish  six  days  a 
week  instead  of  five.  In  recent 
years,  the  paper  has  not  been 
publi.shed  on  Saturday.  The 
News’  circulation  is  9,000. 

The  publisher  said  his  deci¬ 
sion  to  buy  the  newspaper  was 
based  mainly  on  the  conviction 
that  the  pro\'ince  should  retain 
a  local  daily  press  “without  di¬ 
rection  from  abroad.” 

Newfoundland’s  two  other 
daily  newspapers,  the  St.  John's 
Tt'legram  and  Corner  Brook 
Western  Star,  recently  became 
members  of  the  Thomson  group. 

The  News  was  founded  in 
1894  by  J.  Alexander  Robinson, 
who  sold  it  in  1898  to  a  compa¬ 
ny  headed  by  A.  B.  Morine. 

Robinson  bought  back  the 
newspaper  in  1900  and  it  was 
operated  by  his  family  until 
1907  when  Robinson  and  Co. 
was  purchased  by  a  group  of 
hx-al  businessmen  headed  by 
.Andrew  Crosbie. 

The  company  was  later 
merged  with  Blackmore  Print¬ 
ing  and  Publishing 
Grand  Falks,  Nfld.,  publishers  of 
weekly  and  .semi-weekly  news¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Bonnell  said  Robinson- 
Blackmore  would  continue  to 
publish  the  weeklies  and,  under 
contract,  the  News’  weekend 
supplement. 


r.lllPiian  of  the  Sun-Times  and 
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er,  Brian  Boyer,  will  investigate  • 

cheating  and  corruption  in  gov-  Educators’  journals 
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Four  editorial  staff  appoint¬ 
ments  at  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  A.  Edwin  Heins, 
managing  editor  of  the  Register 
and  Tribune. 

George  Hanrahan,  45,  was 
named  telegraph  editor.  Hanra¬ 
han,  who  has  been  employed  by 
the  Register  for  18  years,  also 

formerly  was  publisher  of  the  publication  in  Chicago  Septem- 
Ankemi  Press-Citizen.  her  21. 

William  E.  Spicer,  44,  was  Called  the  Chiengo  Free 

named  city  editor.  Spicer,  who  Press,  an  8%  by  11  web  offset 
was  assistant  city  editor,  was  job,  a  circulation  for  the  first 
Iowa  manager  for  United  Press  issue  of  40,000  copies  at  a  news- 
international  and  an  Assistant  stand  price  of  50  cents  per  copy 
city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Dailg  is  anticipated.  Royer  said  ad- 
\eivs  prior  to  joining  the  Reg-  vertising  cost  of  a  black-and- 
ir-ter  staff.  white  page  wdll  cost  $400. 

Larry  Fruhling,  29,  was  The  publisher,  a  former  re¬ 
named  '  assistant  city  editor,  porter  and  rewrite  man  for  the 
Fruhling  was  a  bureau  manag-  Chieago  Sun-Times,  said  the 

er  for  UPI  before  joining  the  magazine  will  be  a  tough,  inves- 
Register.  tigative  journal  that  will  focus 

Gene  Raffensperger,  40,  has  all  its  energies  on  the  events 
been  appointed  a  roving  senior  which  affect  the  ^  lives  of  the 
writer.  Raffensperger  has  been  Chicago  area’s  residents, 
a  reporter,  an  Eastern  Iowa  bu-  It  "  ill  also  carry  features. 

Ltd  of  I'oau  manager  and  city  editor  criticism  and  columns.  Jim 
for  the  Register.  '  Brosnan,  baseball  pitcher 

turned  author,  will  be  sports  ed¬ 
itor. 

Football  section  Christopher  Chandler,  former 

is  a  record-breaker  reporter  editor  of 

the  Free  Press,  said  the  maga- 
Two  records  were  established  zine  will  attempt  some  new  ap- 
Sunday  (August  30)  by  the  proaches  in  style  and  perspec- 
J.ongview  (Tex.)  Morning  tive.  Major  events  in  the  Chica- 
Joumal.  The  190-page  issue  was  go  area  will  be  embodied  in  a 
the  largest  regular  edition  ever  news  of  the  week  section. 
Murphy  published  by  either  the  Journal  Feature  articles  will  be  written 
announced  that  Atlantic  News-  or  the  Longview  Dailg  News,  in  a  personal  style.  Chandler 
papers  Ltd.  has  sold  the  Canso  The  96-page  “Football  ’70”  sec-  said. 

Breeze  and  Victoria^ Inverness  tion  was  the  largest  ever  print-  Other  staffers  are  James 

Bulletin,  a  weekly  newspaper,  ed  in  Texas.  Edited  by  Van  Touhy,  another  former  Sun- 
to  Scotia  Sun  Ltd.  of  Port  Thomas,  sports  editor,  the  fort-  Times  reporter,  who  will  edit 
Hawkesbury,  N.  S.,  publishers  ball  section  contained  stories  the  news  of  the  week  section, 
of  the  weekly  Port  Hawkesburg  and  pictures  of  teams  represent-  and  will  also  contribute  a 
Sun.  ing  78  East  Texas  High  column  on  the  lighter  side  of 

Joe  Coffey,  publi.sher  of  the  Schools,  and  also  devoted  suace  city  living;  Marco  Trbovich,  a 
Sun,  announced  that  the  two  to  collegiate  and  professional  writer,  actor  and  folk  singer; 
))apers  will  merge  as  the  weekly  football.  In  addition  to  Leal  Terrence  Sheridan,  formerly  a 
Nova  Scotia  Su7i.  The  circula-  firms,  there  were  more  than  100  reporter  with  the  Clevelano 
tion  of  the  Breeze  and  Bulletin  out-of-town  sponsors  repre-  Plain  Dealer,  and  Anthonj 
is  6,000  and  the  Sun  is  4,100.  sented  in  the  supplement.  Monahan,  editor  of  Midwesi 
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Cover  story; 


Joseph  Kennedy!— 
Bobby’s  Son  Grows  Up 


by  Connecticut  Walker  &  Viviane  Peter 


How  come  you  never  met  him  before? 


Few  families  have  ever  had  as  much  media  exposure  as 
the  Kennedys.  Most  people  feel  they  know  the  clan  almost 
as  well  as  their  own. 

Yet  Parade— with  its  rare  knack  for  uncovering  fresh 
sides  of  the  best-covered  stories— surprises  its  readers 
this  week  by  introducing  a  fascinating  Kennedy  they 
hardly  knew  existed. 

Young  readers  will  feel  the  saga  of  Joe’s  17  courageous 
years  is  meant  just  for  them— capturing  the  excitement 
of  testing  bulls  in  Spain,  daredevil  skiing  in  Idaho,  and 
summer  work  guiding  climbers  up  Mt.  Rainier. 

Meanwhile,  the  20-and-over  age  group  will  be  figuring 


it’s  peculiarly  their  kind  of  story— as  it  reveals  how  Bobby 
and  Ethel  influenced  young  Joe  and  why  he’s  chosen  a 
political  career. 

Both  age  groups  will  be  right.  For  Parade’s  fresh  ap¬ 
proach  and  its  crisp,  candid  style  get  through  to  every 
reader  individually. 

That’s  why  we  have  so  many— 30,000,000  individuals 
every  week. 


companies  in  acting  as  their  has  been  directed  at  corporate 
own  agency  of  record  in  the  offices,  factories  and  campus  re¬ 
media  buying  function  and  even  cruiters  is  a  w'arning  to  busi- 
in  a  new  form  of  house  agency  ness  that  its  methods  of  dealing 
which  procures  services  as  well  and  communicating  with  youth, 
as  media  for  the  company,  disadvantaged  and  minority 
These  developments,  the  com-  groups  must  be  improved.  The 
mittee  agreed,  should  be  closely  higher  levels  of  education  and 
plotted  and  reported  to  the  the  pervasiveness  of  television 
A.N.A.  membership  on  a  con-  have  created  a  generation  of 
tinning  basis.  socially  aware  and  impatient 

•  Product  Conflicts— Both  Peopl®  which  does  not 

companies  and  agencies  are  in-  respond  to  traditional  values 
volved  in  the  merger  and  ac-  communications.  Corpora- 

quisition  trend,  creating  in-  tions  are  being  judged  more  on 
creasing  pressure  on  the  pro-  values  than  on 

duct  conflict  policies  now  in  P&L  statements— contribution 
effect.  While  there  is  no  evi-  the  economy  is  no  longer 
dence  that  the  product  conflict  fnough,  the  business  community 
attitudes  of  client  companies  expected  to  contribute  to 

will  change  drastically,  the  quality  of  life  as  well, 

committee  felt  that,  in  individ-  While  much  is  being  done  by 
ual  cases,  some  softening  of  business  to  employ  the  disad- 
positions  may  become  desirable,  vantageil,  reduce  environmental 
Where  there  is  sufficient  auton-  Pollution,  help  with  education, 
omy  of  operation  within  a  sepa-  bousing  and  other  projects  de¬ 
rate  division  or  office  of  the  to  improve  the  (juality 

agency  .structure,  .some  clients  life,  youth  feels  that  more 
may  agree  to  the  handling  of  ®bould  be  done  and  more  quick- 
competitive  company  accounts,  y*  Communicating  t..e  progress 
However,  based  on  the  commit-  made  through 

tee’s  discussions,  it  would  ap-  busines.s  efforts  and  seeking  un¬ 
pear  that  neither  companies  or  derstanding  of  the  problems  in- 
agencies— except  in  very  rare  berent  in  changing  things  over- 
instances-will  tolerate  direct  among  the  dissaffected 

product  conflicts.  While  the  is-  as  prime 

coo  was  disrossod.  tho  commit-  objectives  of  A.N.A. 


Trends  are  viewed 
by  major  advertisers 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  as  a  circulator  for  Chicago  Today  and 
predecessor  Chicago  newspaper  ends  for  Morris  Naidel,  retired 
as  manager  of  city  street  sales.  General  Manager  Luke  Carroll 
(right)  wishes  Naidel,  who  started  as  a  driver  in  1920  with  a 
horse-drawn  vehicle,  good  luck. 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


AlNNOl  NCEMENTS 
'APPRMSERS^OmULTAJSTS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67664, 


YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD  ME! 

But  you  CAN  alTonl  nty  practical  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  buildinc  program  for 
molium-size  dailies.  Consult.ant  with 
proven  record  for  sound  development 
of  lineage  and  revenue  in  classified  and 
retail.  My  fee  ha.seil  mainly  on  your 
urowth.  References,  naturally.  WANT 
TO  LISTEN?  A.  B.  Robillard,  39 
P’ranklin  St..  Auburn,  N.Y. — 13021.  Ph: 
(315)  253-9015 


BVSIISESS  OPPORTUISITIES 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent>lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO.  Berlin,  Wise,,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St..  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY  Writing 
Short  ParaKraphs!  1  tell  you  what  to 
write,  where  and  how  to  sell,  and 
supply  lists  of  e<litors  huyin^r  from 
l>eKinners.  Small  cheeks  can  add  up  to 
worthwhile  extra  income.  Write  to  sell 
rijrht  away.  Send  for  free  facts:  BAU- 
nvrrw  Dept.  C-M.VJ.  0216  N.  Clark. 
Chicajjo,  Ill. —  60626. 


FINANCIALLY  RESPONSIBLE  pub¬ 
lisher  desires  to  lease  with  option  to 
buy  or  lease  small  daily  or  si/eable 
weekly.  Over  20  years*  pidi’ishinj?  ex¬ 
perience  both  LP  and  offset.  References 
if  desire<l.  Box  1360,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

IN  A  TIGHT  MONEY  MARKET,  one 
of  the  nation's  ohlest  \v€‘eklios  enjov- 
injf  l>e8t  year  in  past  40  years,  seeks 
$10-$1 5.000  five-year  loan  to  purchase 
e<iuipment  and  obt4iin  s*M*vices  of  out¬ 
standing  advertising  manai^er.  l^elieral 
interest.  Loan  secured  h.v  our  siijna- 
ture  and  that  of  eminently  successful 
businessman.  This  newspaper  has  no 
comi>etitor  in  its  field.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1247,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


isEwsPAPicn  nnoKEns 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ISEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS  &  HOGUE 
1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az. 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 


MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals- Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif. — 91786 


PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and 
avoid  haggling  in  your  newsi>aper  sale. 
Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla,  32401. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Ea.stern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Buihling 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


^EWSPAPEI{S  FOR  SALE 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELUS  &  COMPANY 
325  W.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton,  Ill.— 60187 


Central  Nebraska  Weekly  . $2r>M 

Colorado  Semi- Weekly  . $l  16M 

('olorado  Weekly  . $10M  cash 

Wyoming  Job  Shop  . $12M 


BILL  KING  ASSO("IATES 
202.")  Foothills  Rd..  Golden,  Colo. 

TWIN  WEEKLIES  on  Ixing  Island, 
N.Y.  Real  estate,  business  and  e<iuip- 
ment  .SI  .70.000 ;  S7.3,0()0  clown.  Box 

1323.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  DAILY  EVENING  PAPER. 
Area  3.  county-seat.  Big  industrial 
surge.  $10  million  improvement  pro¬ 
gram  under  way.  Reasonable  down  pay¬ 
ment — balance  amortized  15  years. 
Buyer’s  proved  ai>ility  important.  Box 
1331.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FORCED  TO  SELL  either  Review  in 
Fllis.  Kansas  or  county-seat  pai>er  in 
Medford.  Both  priced  well  below  gross. 
Clyde  Bullard,  Medford,  Okla, — 73759. 


THE  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Ca.  92806 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  w'eekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
TOnality  and  ability  of  the  bu.ver.  This 
IS  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

hKN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Abbott  E.  Paine-Vernon  V.  Paine, 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller 
306  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers’* 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph;  (AC  205)  646-3357 


COUNTY-SEAT  ISOLATED  DAILY, 
exceptional  LP  plant,  4-year  college. 
Over  $40,000,000  retail  sales.  Down 
payment  in  4  annual  $60,000  install¬ 
ments  plus  norma!  monthly  payments. 
J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234 
E.  Romneyji  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. — 
92806. 


COUNTRY  WEEKLY-  Mmlern  offset 
shop,  village  home,  15  acres,  trout  pond 
and  stabling  for  7  horses.  Horse  maga¬ 
zine.  Ideal  family  oi>eration.  Permissive 
terms  to  experienced  buyer.  Area  1. 
Absentee  owner.  Box  1212.  Sedona, 
Ariz.— 86336.  (602)  282-7353. 


NORTH  JERSEY  OFFSET  WEEKLY 
Good  opportunity  for  man/wife  team 
or  ad-sales-oriented  man.  Gross  over 
$65,000.  Terms  available.  Box  1344, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

WEEKLY  OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  in 
New  England.  Ideal  for  couple.  Annual 
salary  at  least  $25,000.  Located  in  sub¬ 
urban  city;  ample  area  for  growth.  Box 
1368,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


^EWSPAPERS  WAISTEl) 


QUALIFIED  BUYER  seeks  information 
relative  to  purchase  of  $100M-$140M 
weekly.  All  replies  confidential.  Box 
1324.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  15,000  DAILY  (Chart 
Area  3  or  4).  Best  credentials  and 
price  from  well-capitalized  MBA’d 
newspaperman  with  15  years’  experi¬ 
ence  all  phases.  Please  write  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  1311,  Ed'tor  &  Pub  isher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ISEWSPAPERS  WA^TED 

WANT  TO  BUY  ALL  OR  PART  inter¬ 
est  in  strong  weekly,  or  daily,  in  west 
Texas  or  New  Mexico.  Your  reply  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1027,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INTERESTED  IN  PURCHASE  of 
southern  Gulf  Ckiast  weekly  Advise  av¬ 
erage  net  and  asking  price.  Copies  ap¬ 
preciated.  Brokers  welcome.  Box  1362, 
Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
1 7RCUL.4r/0/V^PK0iW0^ 

CIRCULATION  INCREASE  —  Inquire 
how  Circulation  Sales,  Inc.,  can  help 
you  increase  your  circulation  figures 
and  revenue.  Professional  direct  sales 
methods  developed  over  15  yefirs  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  business  assures  our  clients 
of  a  successful  program  of  steady  circu¬ 
lation  gains.  Presently  under  contract 
to  38  prestige  metropolitan  daily  and 
non-daily  newspapers  across  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Cost  jier  new  sub¬ 
scriber  accurately  determined  and  in 
most  cases,  self  Iiquidate<l  by  the  in¬ 
creased  revenue.  Increase  the  volume 
of  your  circulation  to  your  advertisers 
an<l  give  your  advertising  department 
more  to  sell  by  increasing  your  per¬ 
centage  of  home  delivery  coverage 
where  your  advertisers  want  and  nee<l 
it.  Will  not  interfere  with  your  present 
carrier  promotion.  For  further  details 
call  (213)  889-2670  or  (313)  357-2464. 
or  write  29350  Southfield  Road,  South- 
field,  Michigan — 48075. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


WEEKLY  FOOD  FEATURE 
Entertaining  essays  on  foo<l  subjects 
plus  terrific  recipes.  Now  in  papers 
with  2,000  to  250,000  circulation.  Free 
samples.  Sandal  and  Pritch  English. 
624  Texas  Circle.  Tuscon,  Ariz. — 
85711. 


BLACK  COLUMNIST  seeks  national 
exposure  for  weekly  gut-bucket  soc  al 
commentary  that  is  well  garnishe<l  with 
satire  and  soul.  Write:  “THE  GREAT 
BT.ACK  HUNTER”  c/o  NEW  WORLD 
NEWS  SYNDICATE.  Box  1337.  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Samples. 


POLLYTALK  FROM  NEW  YORK 
Polly  tells  about  the  fashion,  women’s 
interest  scene  from  New  York  for  week¬ 
lies.  Reasonably  priced.  Write:  Polly 
Guerin.  15  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
—  10016. 


DO  IT  YOirUSELF — “Fills  an  impor¬ 
tant  need,  dealing  with  any  subject 
you’d  care  to  mention  about  home 
maintenance  .  .  .  illustrated  with  line 
drawings  marked  to  correspond  with 
instructions  .  .  .”  says  Metro  eastern 
paper.  Example,  cost  from  R.  Karch, 
RD  3.  Dillsburg.  Pa.-  17019. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspai)er  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
66-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6106 

PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 

TIME  AVAILABLE  on  6-unit  double 
width  Web — broadsheet  or  tab.  Tj-pe- 
setting,  computerized  mail  list  and 
mailing  service  also  available.  Bannock 
Publications,  938  Bannock,  Denver, 
Colo.— 80201. 


NEW  OFFSET  4-UNIT  COTTRELL 
(V-16A):  color  accepted;  broad  sheet 
or  tabloid.  Contact  Mr.  Marshall,  Free¬ 
hold  Transcript,  Freehold.  N.J. — 07728. 
(201)  462-3630. 


NEW  WEB  OFFSET  PLANT  in  Brook- 
lyn,  near  Verrazano-Narrows  Bridge, 
has  prime  printing  time  available: 
typesetting,  art.  etc.,  tabloids,  sboi)- 
I>ers,  penny-savers.  Inquiries  invited 
Pearl  Ptg.  Co..  2769  W.  16th  St.. 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.— 11224,  (212)  284-8.M1. 


NEWSP.\PER  SERVICES 
PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 

PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders 
capable  of  printing  24  standard  and 
48  tabloid  pages.  Good  press  time  avail¬ 
able  every  day  including  Wednesday. 
Ready  early  in  September.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  766-3060.  Recorder  Pub  Co., 
Bernardsville,  N.J. — 07924. 


ATTENTION  PUBLISHERS:  Save  by 
printing  web  offset.  Quick  service.  m<xl- 
erate  prices  for  ncwspaiters,  shoppers, 
circulars,  flyers,  etc.  New  Goss  presses. 
Up  to  32  tabloid  pages.  16  metro  pages. 
Color.  Write  or  call:  Howard  Hill,  The 
Richmond  Daily  News,  Richmond,  Mo. 
—64085.  Ph:  816-776-2236. 


M.ACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSUSG  ROOM 


JUSTO  WRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 


JUSTOWRITERS^ — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO.  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22.  N.Y.C.— 10010 


I  CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 
"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Poyobls  with  order  I 

i  4-vyeeks  .  $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 


3-weeks  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

I  2-weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

I  1-week  .  $1.36  per  line. 


Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
I  (No  abbreviations) 

j  Add  50c  for  box  service 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  als, 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
IRemittanee  should  accompany  elao- 
sided  copy  when  submitted  ter  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  et- 
tabllshed.l 

1  4-weeks  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks  .  .  $1.60  per  line,  net  Issue 

1  2-weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

I  1-week  . $1.80  per  line. 

I  Count  live  average  words  per  lint 

3  lines  minimum 
I  (No  abbreviations) 

I  Add  50c  for  box  service 

i  Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  class! 

!  lied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
I  classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
!  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  YIME 
Tuesday.  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Daylight  Thne 

Box  numbers,  which  arc  mailed  each  day 
IS  they  art  roceived,  are  valid  far  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

SSO  Third  Ave..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
I  (AC  212)  Ploia  2-70S0 
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MACHINKKY  &  Sl  l’I’LlKS  I 
^:OMPOSl^G  ROOM 

INTKKTYPK  KOTOSKTTKR,  Ser.  No. 
448,  complete  with  h  magazines,  ty|>o 
fonts.  1 1  lenses  to  72  pt..  tjuadiler,  all 
late  style  features.  Will  <leliver  and 
install. 

For  further  informnti'  «.  contact: 

INLAND  NKVVSPArKK  MA('H. 

1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  ('ity.  Mo.  0110S 
iA('  <1«)  221-‘.HM>ii 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intcrtypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007  i 

MODEL  30  LINOTYPE.  5^70300.  elec¬ 
tric  pot,  hydraquadder.  6  molds,  saw, 
blower,  mats.  See  runninpr.  Sacrifice. 
E.  H.  Richey  Co..  1417  (JeorKia  St.. 
l»s  .Anjreles.  Calil. — 90015.  Ph :  (213) 
748-.', 051. 


INTERTYPE’S 


Fl.  Sir2Cj76  w/elec.  pot,  ciuaddcr,  saw 
blower  and  leeder 

F4-4,  Sit20449  w^elec.  pot.  qiiadder, 

fei^er.  saw,  blower,  power  shift 
G4,  S#28981  w/elec.  pot,  quadder,  saw, 
leeder  an<l  blower 

(j4*4.  S#23719  w/cloc.  pot,  blower, 

fee<ler.  Star  F  quadder,  saw 
C3.  S2il9395  w 'elec.  i>ot.  hiprh  sjiecd 
TTS.  mat  detector,  blower,  feeder 
C2.  Sit22839  wVlec.  pot,  feeder,  hich 
speed  TTS.  mat  detector,  blower.  Star 
F  quadder 

Monarch,  S^r32215  w/elec.  pot,  hiph 
si>eed  TTS,  mat  detector.  Star  F 
quadder,  blower,  feeder. 

FNIVEKSAL  PTC.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

LYNDHURST  N.J.  07071 
(201)  43S-3744 

FOR  SALE:  PHOTON  department  in¬ 
cludes  one  model  200-A  and  one  model  i 
200-B..  5  discs  and  style  cards,  spare 
parts,  manuals,  miscellaneous  included,  ' 
Machines  have  l»een  well  maintained. 
Box  1218,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


(lOlNC  NO  HANDS?  ‘Mini-Quad*  is 
the  simple  inexpensive  method.  Infor¬ 
mation.  orders  to:  B-M  Methods,  Inc., 
BaylKMiy  Hill  Rd..  Mahopac,  N.Y.— 
10541. 

INTERTYPE  FOTOSEITER.  new  14 
lens  camera  with  quadder.  Excellent 
new’spai>er  dress.  Will  divide.  West  i 
Bend  News.  P.O.  Box  478,  West  Bend,  j 
Wise.— 53095.  (414)  334-3445.  | 


NOW!  FAt'TORY  REBUILT  PHOTON 
PHOTOTYPKSCTTERS  AT 
AlTRACnTYE  PRICES  AND  TERMS  ; 
Factory  rebuilt  200B.  500.  713-5.  -10.  ' 
-20  Photon  o<iuipment  now  available  at  | 
extremely  attractive  i>ri<*es  and  lease, 
rental  and  purchase  t«Tms.  All  units  in 
ready-to-run  con<Iltion  an<l  fully  war- 
rantee<l.  Call  Jim  Thomi>son  at  (617) 
03.3-7000.  New  or  rebuilt  Photon  ilo<‘S 
more  for  your  money  now  that  your 
money  has  to  do  mor«‘  for  you. 

THE  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  I>KALER 
saves  11.100  s<iuare  inches  of  floor 
space  every  day  by  usint;  jm.  Space- 
maker  Newspaper  Turtles  22"  narrow. 
\ll-weMe<l  frames,  self-lubricatinjr  iron- 
tops.  5"  BB  casters.  Today’s  best  buy! 
Ja<k  M«M>rc.  U/l.  Me<lina.  Ohio — 41256. 

PHOTON  MODEL  513.  AD-MASTER 
.'8er.  No.  10172,  tape  o|>oratc*d,  will 
jriv«*  sizes  up  to  and  includinjr  72  pt., 
complete  with  spare  parts,  magazines, 
all  lenses  and  pri.^ms,  and  type  disks. 
This  machine  available  for  imme<liate 
delivery.  Price  drastica’lv  reduced. 

/*/  r  iiiiticr  infoimnttf  n,  iO,itact 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  ('ORP. 
1720  Uhenw  St.,  Kansas  Citv.  Mo.  64108 
(AC  8l6t  221-9<60 

LINOTYPE.  Model  35  (S:r59S13)  in 

iroorl  condition.  Star  Quadder.  Mohr 
saw.  blower,  pras  pot.  Includes  2  full 
wide  90  channel  and  2  split  wide  72 
channel  magazines;  also  wide  selectif>n 
of  Linoty]>e  parts.  Make  us  an  offer, 
('ontact  .1.  F.  IWrlram,  c/o  The  Genexa 
(N.Y.)  Times. 


COMETS-COMETS-COMETS 

Late  model  Comets  complete  with  oper- 
atinp:  units.  Available  immwHately.  No 
reasonable  offer  refu8e<l.  Contact:  W. 
.\.  Walsmith,  I^ee  Enterprises,  Inc.,  130 
E.  Se<'ond  St..  I>aven|>ort.  Iowa — 52S01. 
(AC  819 1  .326-5353. 


MACHIXEKY  &  SLPIM.IES 
COMPOSIMi  ROOM 


VANDERCOOK  SP-25  proof  press 
(^25933).  New  in  1966  ami  used  only 
3  years.  Asking  81,800.  Contact  J.  F. 
Bertram,  c/o  The  Geneva  (N.Y.)  Times 


TWO  OSCAR-FISHEK  automatic  film 
processors  in  >?ood  condition.  Star-Ban¬ 
ner,  Ocala,  Fla.- -32670. 


HU;H  speed  TRANSMITTERS  ami 
Kei>erforalors.  Model  28,  12  matchinpr 
sets  of  Isuh  transmitters  and  reperfora¬ 
tors.  available  for  imme<liate  (lelivory. 
lu'iccd  for  <)uii'k  sale.  This  will  speed 
up  your  comiKisinpr  room  i)ro«luction. 

For  further  iuformatiett,  contact: 
INT.AND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherrv  .St..  Kansas  City.  Mo.  6410S 
(AC  SI 6)  221-9060 


MAILROOM 

i:,"  CANVAS  MAIL  CONVEYOR— r.n' 
(motorized)  40'  Steel  mail  table  w/lS" 
rollers  (motorized) 

UNIVERSAL  PTC.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
LYNPHUR.ST.  N..I.  07071 
(201)  43S-3741 


MiTERlAL  FOR  SAFE 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litiio  films.  Order  from  Nat’l  Publisii- 
es’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise.,  | 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010.  , 


MIS(  EFFA\EOliS  MA(:^I^ERY  j 

F.ntirc  Comt'o^itio  Room.  Stereo.  Press 
must  he  liquidated  at  once,  Buildinn  | 
heinq  demolished  ne7v  p^ant  converted  \ 
to  offset,  fliiv  offers  entertained.  | 

INTERTYPE  G4  s  and  C4’s 
ELEKTRON 

COMETS  I 

LINOTYPES  35.  33.  14 
COMPLETE  ACCESSORIES,  sets  of  i 
type,  extra  magazines  1 

LUDLOW  with  many,  many  fonts  of 
type 

I  MONOTYPE  Strip  Caster  with  molds 
ASSORTED  HAMILTON  Storage 
Dumps  and  Cabinets 
DUMP  TRUCKS 

STEREO  EQUIPMENT:  Hammond 
Easy  Raster 

HOE  Flat  Saw  Trimmer 
PREMIER  Rotary  Flat  Shaver  Sta-Hi 
PRESS:  4  units  Hoe  “Z”  type  complete 
with  2-GE  60  HP  motors.  Printing 
excellent  pimluct  54.000  daily  at  22,000 
per  hour  sj)eeds. 

Call  Joe  Hart,  John  DeRosa  or  Harold 
Poole  for  information.  Phone  (SOS) 
5S2-4SII  or  7crite:  Spartanbnrq  Herald¬ 
ic  Journal.  P.O,  Bor  16o7.  Spartauburp, 
South  Carolina  29:01.  H’e  7vill  mail  you 
a  complete  detailed  li.<:tinq. 

FOR  SALE — Intertyiie  Model  V  #24191 
$3,250;  Comet  Linoty;)e  —177  $2,350; 
Linotype  MrKlel  5  Ser.  #55125  .$1,000; 
Linotyi>e  Model  80  Ser.  “68213  $7,000; 
Linotyi)e  Model  30  Ser.  #51616  $2,000; 
I.inotype  Model  S^Ser.  ^53947  $1,000: 
Hnmmond  Glider  Mmlel  #G-4  Ser. 
#2995  $400;  Hammond  Model  #R-4B 
Radial  Router  #1350  $100;  Hammond 
Make-Up  Table  $400 ;  Ludlow  Model 
9(»  #3573  $4,000;  Hammond  Plate 

Shaver  Mo<lel  S-8B  $1,900:  Elrod  Model  j 
F34269  $2,5o0:  Hammond  Thin  Tyi>e  ! 
Glider  Automatic  Saw  Ser.  #1029  $1,- 
SOO;  24-paffe  Duplex  Standard  Tubular 
press  with  balloon  former  plus  all  stero 
equipment  -  make  an  offer.  This  equip¬ 
ment  excellently  maintained  by  award- 
winning  newspaper.  Available  Nov.  2 
-  -going  offset;  detailed  price  list  avail- 
.nble.  ('ontact  V.  Duffy  or  L.  Jerichow, 
Mexico  Ledger.  Mexico,  Mo,  65265. 
Telephone  314-581-1111, 

ARE  YOU  LOOKINC;  FOR  A 
LINOTYPE  a)MET  W/TTS  UNIT? 
Or  how  about  an  lntertyi>e  G4/4  with 
Selectro-Matic  Star  Quadder?  We  have 
those  plus  five  other  Linotyi»cs  and 
j  lnterty|>es  for  sale  at  a  very  reason¬ 
able  price;  we  also  will  have  our  com¬ 
plete  composing  room,  stereotype  and 
t»ress  equipment,  including  a  20-page 
Goss  tubular  available  in  early  October. 
All  equipment  is  presently  producing 
and  in  goo<l  condition. 

THE  DAILY  PRESS 
122  W.  3rd  St,,  Ashland,  Wise.-  51806 
Ph:  (715)  682-2313 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINER  \ 

FOUR-MAGAZINE  LINOTYPE.  Model 
31.  Mmlel  V’  Hi-Speefl  Intertype.  I>oth 
very  goo<l  con<lition  with  pots  and  TTS 
keyboards;  Model  C  (SM)  Intertyi^e 
with  three  main  plus  skle  magazine 
($.500)  ;  (loss  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller: 
Hammtuicl  Thin-Type  Glider  Saw:  APS 
Former  Scorcher;  Hammond  R-4  Radial 
Ibujter;  Richardson  M-2H  Semi-Curve^l 
Plate  Router;  Galleys,  turtles,  nino- 
colunm  chases.  Billy  A.  Robertson.  The 
Staunton  Leader.  P.O.  l4ox  59.  Staun¬ 
ton,  Va.-  24101.  Ph :  (703)  886-6266. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  Ail  col¬ 
ors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-.3.'>.';5 
25  E.  Exchance  St„  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


PRESSES  &  MAEHiyERY 

The  Largest  Selection  of 
Color  Flexible  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Rotary  Newspaper 
Presses  in  the  U.S. 

coss  mi.ini.iM.Ks 
non  COf.OR  COSVHRTIIU.ES 
SCOTT  Ill-SrEIlD 

Available  Through: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

I  720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
816  221-9060 

Write  or  Calj^for  Dej^I|s_ 

OFFSET 
SAVE  $250,000 

Perfect  small  daily  or  weekly  ofTset 
press  for  someone  who  needs  lai-Re 
pane  capacity  and  has  a  smart  press 
crew.  One-of-a-kind  press:  32-straieht, 
64-pa(;e  collect.  30,000  per  hour 
straisrht,  23-0/16"  cut-off. 

Only  someone  who  wants  a  tremen¬ 
dous  harirain  and  has  a  crew  capable 
of  some  press  enKineerine  (like  addinp; 
aiiKle  bars  and  ro'l  stands)  should  le- 
sjamd.  (312)  .S86-S800.  extension  241. 
ilOE  Color  Convertible  Press  (10'>4) 

C-H  Newspaper  Conveyors 
CLINE  REELS  &  PASTERS 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
STA-HI  .MASTER  FORMERS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  0X7.4.790 
GOSS  HEADLINER 
3  to  7  units,  2  color  half  decks. 
23-9/16"  cut-off.  reels,  semi-automatic 
pasters.  <louhIe  folders,  double  balloons, 
unit  drives  from  AC  line,  rectifiers, 
available  now! 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  8483,  Boise.  Idaho— 83707 
~lHlfEE  UNIFLOW  2:1  FOLDERS'” 
Double  flelivery.  23-9/16"  rut-off,  in 
very  jiootl  condition.  Available  Oct. 
1970.  Make  offer  to  Rorh  Desjardins. 
Lal’resse.  7  .St.  James  St.  W..  Mon¬ 
treal,  Quebec,  Canada.  Ph :  (511)  874- 
;  6SS0. 

3-UNIT  COTTRELL  VANGUARD  31" 
Web  Press:  3  roll  stands,  web  statiil- 
izer,  heavy  duty  folder,  paper  roll  hoist, 
plate  er'miier:  also  Justowriter  set.  See 
at  Emporia  (Kansas)  Times.  Box  133, 
Emporia,  Kans.  Cali  (316)  342-5280. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESS 
KAIRCHILI)  COLOR  KING-  4  UNITS 
Lleal  for  weekly  or  small  daily  with 
market  for  good  <’ommercial  color  work. 
Will  produce  32  page  tab  (64  page 
l)ook)  at  20,000/hour;  22*%^  cut-off 
36"  width.  Excellent  condition.  Running 
up  to  date  of  labor  dispute  cMpiipiKul 
with  counterveyor,  40-HP  motor 
(enough  for  6  units),  ink  pump,  paster, 
news  and  commercial  formers.  White 
Horse  Press,  Box  15069,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  84115.  (AC  801)  487-7401. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


GOSS  HEADLINER 
4-Uiiits.  two  color  cylinders,  pai>er  rolls 
nil  each  end,  22%"  cut-off,  50,000  per 
hour,  A  C  unit  drives. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  8183  Boise,  Idaho  S3707 


STEREOTYPE  blQElPMENT 

R.  HOE  MONARCH  II  mat  roller 
GOSS  45  S  mat  roller 
PREMIER  STA-HI  flat  back  shaver 
STA-HI  Master  scorcher 
5-TON  NOLAN  remelt  (tras)  aKitator, 
meltevator,  auto  pour,  water-cooled, 
conveyor 

3-tiLIDEK  SAWS  140  pic.a  jrauce. 
carbide  blade 

3-H.AMMO'ND  Thin  Type  with  carbide 
blade 

UNIVERSAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

LYNDHURST.  N.J.  07071 
(201)  438-3744 

W  ANTED  TO  RVY 


.-.O-INCH  ROLLSTAND  for  Fairchild 
Color  Kinjt  press.  Neal  Cadieu.  Daily 
Journal,  Box  1061,  RoekiiiKham,  N.C. — 
2S;i79.  I’h:  (919)  997-3111. 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCVLATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Sun- 
day-only  whose  competitive  hardahips 
are  unequaled  by  its  opportunities.  Re¬ 
quires  great  skill  and  energy.  Box  1198, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAJOR  DAILY — Number  One  in  the 
nation’s  largest  metropolitan  area — 
needs  a  circulation  pro  to  help  man¬ 
age  the  largest  Home  Delivery  staff 
of  any  daily  newspaper  anywhere. 
You'll  have  a  team  of  neighborhood 
district  manager  personnel  working  for 
you.  The  chance  to  be  with  a  leader. 
Excellent  fringes.  Good  salary.  You’ll 
get  a  company  car  plus  all  ths  growth 
opportunity  you’re  seeking.  Send  us  a 
letter  plus  a  complete  resume  stating 
salary  requirements.  Box  1262,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER,  experienc^. 
looking  to  broaden  experience  by  join¬ 
ing  a  4-man  department  on  a  bi-weekly 
paper.  Will  be  given  as  much  responsi¬ 
bility  as  you  can  handle.  Write  giving 
your  experience  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  or  call  (201)  8.3.5-4100.  Mr. 

Garrison.  Suburban  Trends,  Rle,  23. 
Riverda'e,  N.J. — 07457. 


AREA  SUPERVISOR  for  daily  and 
Sunday  metro  in  Zone  1  to  supervise 
six  to  seven  full-time  district  managers. 
Must  be  strong  in  sales,  service  and 
collections,  with  solid  background  in 
“Little  Merchant”  programs  and  inde¬ 
pendent  motor  routes.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  It  you  have  2 
to  4  years’  of  experience,  send  resume 
with  salary  requirements  first  letter. 
Box  1322,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

To  convert  mailed  paper  to  Carrier 
Boy  Delivery.  Established  2.3-year-oVI 
Community  News,  free  circulation 
newspaper,  ready  to  convert  15,000 
circulation  to  Carrier  Boy  Delivery : 
concentrated  area;  ideal  position  for 
someone  who  is  now  an  assistant  .  .  . 
a  chance  to  head  own  department;  does 
not  have  to  be  strong  in  furthering 
rirculation  of  paper,  as  it  is  a  free 
circulation  paper.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  the  person  who  can  do  the  right 
job.  Starting  conversion  immediatel.v — 
reply  fast:  'Teaneck  Shopper,  415  Cedar 
Lane.  'Teaneck.  N.J. — 07666,  .\tt’n  :  Mr. 

N.  Edelstein. 


CFASSIFIED  ADVERJISING 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  neede<l. 
Western  daily  30,000  circulation.  Sal¬ 
ary,  lionus,  excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Fine  community,  recreation  the  best,  no 
smog.  Give  all  details,  experience,  ap¬ 
plications  held  in  strictest  eonfidence. 
Box  1363,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Avoiiabie 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


IF  YOU'RE  A  TOP 
CLASSIFIED  AD  MAN 

DO  YOURSELF 
A  FAVOR! 

I’K’K  UP  niK  PHONE  BETTVEEN 
A  M  AND  5  P.M.  AND  CAI.r, 
(UOUJ-XT)  615-246-8121. 

ASK  FOB  JOHN  E.  FUY 

WE'EL  TEIJ,  YOU  WHY  YOU 
SHOUl.D  MAKE  Y’OUK  MOVE 
NOW 

NEXT  MONTH  YOU  0001*0  BE  A 
1X)T  HAPPlEll  THAN  YOU  AUE 
TODAY. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


GROWTH  OPPORTUNITY!  Display 
salesman  to  join  award-winning  50. QUO 
daily,  tkjod  salary  and  bonus.  Join 
the  finest  staff  in  the  country.  Contact 
Edward  Howard.  Ad  Dir..  The  Express. 
Easton,  Pa.— 1.8042.  Ph :  (215)  258-7171. 


.ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  award- 
winning  22-M  Speidel  Newspai)er  in 
beautiful  Monterey  County.  Permanent 
I>osition;  excellent  salary  plus  lil)eral 
bonuses;  retirement  plan — many  other 
benefits.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ex- 
l)erienced  salesman.  Must  be  above-  i 
average  on  layouts.  Write  resume:  j 
Robert  Huttenhoff.  Advertising  Dir.. 
Salinas  Californian,  Salinas,  Calif. — 
y;!901. 


AD  M.\N  needed  to  take  sales  and 
managerial  job  with  growing  small  off-  j 
set  daily  in  upstate  N.Y.  Write  or 
'phone:  Journ.al-Register,  Medina,  N.Y.  I 
— 14101.  stating  salary  reuuirements.  \ 

EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  , 
display  advertising  salesman  who  wants  I 
to  move  up  to  ad  manager  for  semi-  , 
weekly  offset.  Must  l)e  strong  on  copy 
writing,  layout.  Could  lead  to  part  in¬ 
terest  in  newspaiier.  No  alcoholics. 
plea.se.  Grover  H.  Britt,  Business  Mgr., 
The  Sampson  Indeiiendent,  Clinton, 
N.C.— 2S323. _ 

WORKING  advertising  display  manager 
for  weekly  newspai)er — Zone  1.  Good 
pay.  top  benefits,  excellent  opportunity 
L)r  knowledgeable,  industrious  and  ere-  . 
ative  ad  man.  Bo.x  1370,  Editor  &.  Pub-  i 
lisher. 


SALES  MANAGER 

for  large  East  Coast  weekly  chain, 
grossing  more  than  most  non-metro 
dailies.  We  are  looking  for  a  person 
with  in-depth  experience  in  sales,  sales 
promotion  and  the  ability  to  lead  and  i 
direct  sales  personnel.  | 

Must  have  had  previous  exi)erience. 
preferably  as  advertising  manager  for 
sizeable  oi)eration. 

This  is  a  rare  opiKirtunity !  Substantial 
salary  commensurate  with  ability  and 
responsibility.  Attractive  incentive  plan. 
If  you  are  ready  and  able  to  go.  this 
is  it!  Area  1.  Write  Bo.x  1348,  Editor 
.fc  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN—  , 
daily  pa|>er  in  fast-growing  university  ! 
city,  heart  of  Rockies — fishing,  hunting.  | 
skiing  at  hand;  no  smog  or  riots.  Gixxl  ' 
salary  to  gooil  worker.  Apply :  Matt 
F'armer.  Bozeman  Daily  Chronicle, 
Bozeman,  Mont,— 59715, 


_ EDITORIAL  \ 

Ideas.  Judgment.  Organization.  Leader-  | 
ship.  All  in  an  ASSISTANT  CITY  i 
EDITOR?  If  .vou  don’t  lielieve  there’s 
a  newspaper  that  really  expects  to 
find  such  a  person — and  satisfy  such 
an  individual — maybe  you  should  drop 
us  a  line.  There  could  be  other  things 
about  us  you  wouldn't  dare  believe 
without  seeing.  James  M.  Milliken. 
.Assistant  Managing  Editor.  The  Journal 
Herald,  Dayton,  (jhio — 45401. 

DE5SK  M.AN  for  35.000  a.m.  daily  in 
Area  2.  Exciting  job  for  copy  reader  ! 
alert  to  modern  trends  in  writing  and  i 
news  display.  You  can  play  a  key  role 
on  a  successful  old  newspaper  changing 
with  the  times.  Bright  future  in  out-  | 
standing  city.  Write  for  details  send-  ' 
ing  clips  of  stories  and  headlines  you’ve 
handletl.  Box  1310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  I 

and 

SPORTS  EDITOR  | 

No.  2  position  and  sports  desk  open  ' 
on  Western  Pa.  daily  (circ.  6,500)  long  I 
established  afternoon  paper  in  college 
town  of  9,000.  Excellent  starting 
salaries  and  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Modern  newspaper  plant  com¬ 
pleted  in  fall  of  1969.  Ideal  community 
in  which  to  raise  a  family,  midway 
between  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland  and 
Erie.  Contact  John  H.  Calior,  General 
Mgr.,  Record-Argus,  Greenville.  Pa. —  I 
1612.7.  Ph:  1-41 '2-588-5060. 


CAPE  COD  CALLING  ...  a  chance 
to  step  ui)  .  .  .  and  work  in  the  most 
attractive  area  in  the  country.  We  need 
a  bright,  aggressive  person  to  head  a 
hard-hitting  4-man  bureau.  Must  be 
community-minded,  understand  public 
relations,  and  be  an  excellent  reporter. 
This  is  a  fine  iKjsition  with  opiwr- 
tunities  for  career  advancement  on  a 
lively  growing  daily  newspaper.  In 
addition,  staff  expansion  has  created  an 
oi)ening  for  a  sharp,  fast,  accurate 
copyreader.  Write:  Joseph  B.  Mosier, 
Editor,  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times,  Hy- 
annis.  Mass. — 02602. 


I 


POLICE  REPORTER  wanted  by  after¬ 
noon  paper  in  West  Texas.  Prefer  I 
Southwesterner  who  knows  police  re¬ 
porting.  Excellent  pay.  Contact :  Man-  i 
aging  Editor,  The  Odessa  American. 
Box  2952.  Odessa.  Texas — 79760.  ■ 


CITY  EDITOR  with  drive  and  know¬ 
how  for  big-city  daily  in  major  metro¬ 
politan  area.  \Ve  want  a  young  tough 
whip-cracker  who  knows  how  to  be  a 
leader:  must  lie  a  hard-nosed  com- 
jietitor  who  wants  and  can  handle 
authority:  must  know  good  writing 
(and  demand  itl,  love  facts  and  have 
:i  bag  full  of  ideas ;  we  want  a  ‘doer’ 
not  a  talker.  If  you  fit.  send  com¬ 
plete  (complete!)  resume,  sa'ary  needs 
in  a  letter  telling  us  why  you’re  the 
one  we  want.  Box  1328,  Eilitor  &  Pub-  i 
lisher.  I 


EXECUTIVE  CITY  EDITOR  ; 

Experienced  news  executive  neede<l  to 
fill  newly  created  position  on  65,001)  ! 
ilaily.  This  position  will  invoke  co- 
ordinatin^  the  news  staff  for  quality  1 
reportinj?. 

Solid  desk  experience  necessary.  If  you 
have  these  qualifications  ami  are  fu¬ 
ture  M.E.  material,  you  mi^ht  be  the  ^ 
person  for  this  si)ot, 

W'e’re  a  yrowiip?  Midwestern  ffroup. 
Excellent  in-paper  and  in-Kroup  pro¬ 
motion  opportunities.  Apply  in  con-  ! 
fidence  giving  complete  employment  and  j 
salary  history  to  Box  131*1,  Editor  &  | 
Publisher.  i 


SUHLrRBAN  DAILY  NEWSPAPER, 
over  35,000  circulation  southeast  Penna.. 
seeks  experienced  career-minded 
women’s-social  eilitor  able  to  deal  with 
people  and  run  3-8:al  department;  37^/4- 
hour  week.  Fine  opportunity  for  right 
l)ers<>n.  Excellent  section  of  country, 
(lood  fringe  benefits.  Send  complete  de¬ 
tails  including  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1325,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
Fond  du  Lac  (Wise.)  Commonzvealth 
liepurter  has  Oct.  I  opening  for  Edi¬ 
torial  Page  Editor.  Ability  to  effectively 
analyze  local  affairs  and  provide  posi¬ 
tive  program  for  community  leadership 
mandatory.  Prefer  Bachelor  Degree,  at 
least  five  years'  experience  in  reporting 
and/or  eilitorial  writing.  Must  have  top 
character  references,  record  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  Top  salary,  company-paid  va¬ 
cation,  insurance,  pension.  Attractive 
community  in  which  to  raise  familv. 
For  interview,  send  resume  to  L.  A. 
Lange,  Jr..  Executive  Vice-President, 
18  W.  First  St.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wise. — 
54935. 


PENNSYLVANIA  DAILY  nee<ls  an  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter.  This  is  one  of  the 
top  spots  on  a  writing  staff  of  12.  Re¬ 
quires  mature  outlook  and  initiative 
and  offers  j>lenty  of  opiwrtunity  to  do 
serious  and  important  stories.  Sub¬ 
urban/rural  atmosphere  two  hours 
f torn  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  Ex¬ 
cellent  location  for  family.  Write  Box 
1340.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EniTORIAL 

SPORTS  SLOT  MAN 

experienced,  to  handle  desk  and  make¬ 
up  for  large  New  England  a.m.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary,  fringes.  Send  full  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1330,  I-klitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  i 

Midwest  Small  Daily  Group 

Will  soon  have  opening  on  newly  ac¬ 
quired  30,000  daily  for  strong  LOCAL 
NEWS  man — with  top  ability  to  assign 
work  and  work  with  reporters.  6  days, 
aggressive,  long  established  in  Mid- 
America,  modern  new  letterpress.  Fine 
city.  Can  lead  to  top  spot  and  man-  ! 
agement  for  right  i)erson.  No  beginners,  i 
l)oozers  or  inexperienced.  About  $175,  ! 
plenty  of  grow  room.  Excellent  fringes. 
Write  a!l  the  details  and  give  refer-  ‘ 
onces.  ! 

Bi)X  133.5.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  ! 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  one  of  state's 
top  small  dailies  in  the  heart  of  Iowa’s 
vacationland.  Some  feature,  straight  I 
news  work.  Handy  in  darkroom,  too*.*  j 
We  need  you  like  yesterday.  Write  Jim 
Timms.  Managing  Editor,  Esthervil'e 
Daily  News,  Estherville,  Iowa — 51334.  | 

SPORTS  REPORTER — general  assign¬ 
ment  :  photo  experience  helpful ;  one 
who  has  vision  and  energy  compatible  | 
with  Wyoming’s  wide  open  spaces.  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Northern  Wyoming  DAILY  , 
NEWS,  Worland,  Wyo. — S2401,  I 


WIRE  EDITOR — Young,  ambitious  as¬ 
sistant  for  telegraph  desk.  Experienoe<l  I 
— ready  to  share  Page  One  layout  ro-  I 
tation.  Growing  T-day  A.M.  offers  re-  , 
warding  opportunity:  valuable  employee 
l>enefits ;  excellent  working  conditions. 
Contact  Personnel  Dept.,  Times-World 
(%)rp.,  Roanoke,  Va.-  24010. 

NEEDED:  SECOND  MAN  in  news  for  I 
offset  semi-weekly:  some  advertising  ' 
knowledge  helpful.  Will  consider  be-  ! 
ginner.  Grover  H.  Britt.  The  Sampson  ! 
Independent,  Clinton,  N.C. — 28328. 


REPORTERS— FLORIDA  A.M. 

Grow  with  the  Pompano  Beach  .9»n- 
Seutinel.  Minimum  6  months’  recent  | 
newspaper  experience.  Resume  and  i 
salary  re<iuirements  to  J.  Coffey.  Core  ' 
Xezvspaperx,  Box  131,  Ft,  Lauderdale,  ' 
Fla.— 33302.  , 


REPORTER  for  business  newspaper  in  I 
Area  2.  Experienced  or  recent  gra<l. 
State  salary  and  experience.  Box  1342,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


SPOUTS  EDITOR — Progressive  mid¬ 
west  17M  p.m.  daily  with  strong  sports 
coverage.  Excellent  hunting,  fishing:  no 
smog  or  racial  strife;  superb  atmos¬ 
phere  for  family  life;  fine  schools  in-  I 
eluding  university  :  advancement  oppor-  | 
tunities.  Write  in  detail  or  call  J.  Put-  ; 
jenter.  Daily  Republic,  Mitchell,  S.D. —  ' 
57301.  Ph:  (605)  996-5514. 


EDITOR  for  offset  weekly  in  Eastern 
New  England.  Excellent  possibilities  to 
<lisplay  ingenuity  in  gathering,  present¬ 
ing  news.  Top  wages  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1366,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER — Must  l>e  accurate,  aggres¬ 
sive  and  ex?)erienced  in  all  phases.  Must 
know  cjunera.  Some  desk  knowledge  de¬ 
sired.  Job  opening  Dec.  1.  No  place  for 
beginner:  want  well-rounde<l  person  for 
top  reporting  spot.  Degree  preferreil, 
but  not  requir^.  Ideal  location  for 
family  in  Southern  Oregon,  where  out- 
d(K)r  activities  al>ound.  Uncrowded  re¬ 
gion  away  from  metropolitan  glut. 
CtKxl  Salary,  l>enefits.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Harry  Elliott,  Courier.  P.O. 
Box  1468,  Grants  Pass.  Dreg. — 97526. 


AREA  EDITOR 

The  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register  nee<ls  an 
aggressive,  experienced  newsman  to 
head  up  a  10-man,  5-county  area  desk. 

I  Excellent  salary  with  a  company  which 
truly  appreciates  enthusiasm,  imagina¬ 
tion  and  dedication.  Send  reply  to  N. 
I  F.  Ran.  Publisher. 


EDITOIUAL 

COME  TO  SUNNY  FLORIDA.  Nee^i  7 
reisjrters.  Send  resume  to  Box  1365. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  SKI  NEWSPAPER,  offset, 
needs  managing  eilitor  who  is  strong 
on  make-up,  copy  e<liting  and  rewrite, 
and  is  an  organizer.  Send  resume  to 
SKI  RACING.  It<0l  York,  l)enver,  Colo. 
80*206. 


UNIVERSITY  NEWSPAPER 
Editor — Weekly  newspai»er  for  major 
university  (Zone  5)  seeks  eilitor  to  han- 
<lle  all  facets  of  o|>erHtion.  Five  years’ 
practical  experience  as  general  eilitor 
or  in  industrial  journalism  reiiuired. 
Please  give  salary  history.  Ifox  1350, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  general  assignment 
reporter,  anil  si»meone  to  cover  6-county 
area  for  fast-growing  morning  daily  in 
Southeast.  Fine  oj)portunity  to  grow 
along  with  newspaper.  Box  1360,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Dtiily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume;  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  iMlitorial.  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usua'Iy 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspainr  Assn. 
3,10  Main  St.  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mas.s. — 01608 

MAXA(JIN(i  EDl'rOR  (man  or  woman) 
for  annual  Ujating  magazine.  Handle 
all  production  asiM'cts  (offset),  layout, 
some  eilitorial.  Excellent  ‘take-charge’ 
growth  opiMutunily.  Starting  salary  to 
$8,000.  Write:  WATERW.4Y  GUIDE. 
P.O.  Box  15206  ('hesaj)eake,  Va.-- 
23320. 


NEWS  EDITOR  Prize-winning  offset 
daily  6,000  ciri'ulation  needs  at  once 
capable,  reliable  J-grad  or  eipiivalent. 
Top  starting  pay.  plus  Itenefils.  con¬ 
genial  staff.  Toni  Ketchum,  Managing 
Eilitor,  News-.Sun.  Kendallville,  Iml. 
4675.5. 


FREE-LANCE 

Writer-Editor 

Edit,  revise  and  rewrite  text  for 
speeches  and  articles  anil  manuscripts 
for  corporate  exeiutive.  No  ghost  writ¬ 
ing.  Part-time;  work  at  home.  Annual 
fee  or  per  diem.  Must  have  outstand¬ 
ing  experience.  Write  fuliv  to  Br>x  E&P 
677.  SIO  Seventh  Ave..  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019. 


MISCELLANEOl  S 

OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  all 
types.  Write  Pennsylvania  Newspaino* 
Publishers’  Association,  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisbutg,  Pa.  -17110. 


PERSONNEL 

OFFSET  COMPOSITION  FOREMAN 
for  newspaper  printing  plant  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  Must  know  mark-up,  p:iste-up,  ami 
page  make-up.  Volume  ad  production 
with  Hi-Liners  and  MT/SC.  At  least  3 
years’  supervisory  experience.  Non¬ 
union.  Box  1058.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEPARTMENT  FOREMAN  possibility 
for  the  right  offset  stripper-cameraman 
for  4-coIor  and  B/W  work  of  excellent 
quality.  Commercial  plant  in  be-autiful 
university  community.  News-Review 
Pub.  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho — 83843. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— a  ’take 
charge’  individual — for  offset  daily  with 
outside  printing  work.  Top  credentials 
neetled.  Starting  range:  $l5-$20.fl00. 
Good  future  with  fast-gi’owing  company 
—Zone  2.  Box  1225.  Editor  &  Piili- 
I'sher. 


SMALL  DAILY  neetls  supervisor  for 
photosetting  and  page  pasteup,  capable 
operating  Mergenthaler  Superquick. 
Contact  I.ew  Williams.  Daily  News, 
Box  79.  Ketchikan.  Alaska — 99901. 
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HELP  WANTED 

OPERATORS — MACHIMSTS 


MACHINIST  —  Permanent  situation. 
Need  someone  exi>erienced  on  Elektrons, 
Fairchild  tape  operation,  regular  Lino-  j 
tyi)e  machines,  Ludlows,  etc.  This  ] 
newspaper  offers  excellent  fringe  liene- 
fits  including  Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield, 
Major  Medical  coverage,  vacations  and  | 
other  advantages.  Union  or  eligible. 
Write  W.  Z.  Thompson,  General  Fore¬ 
man,  Lexington  Hera!d- Leader  Co., 
229-239  W.  Short  St..  Lexington.  Ky.  | 
40507. 

OPEJRATOR  with  floor  experience;  old. 
established  6-person  job  shop;  excellent 
equipment.  Top  wages,  hospitalization.  | 
insurance  and  retirement.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate.  Advancement  opportunity.  Ros¬ 
well  Printing  Co.,  Roswell,  N.M. — 
88201. 


PHOTON  200  OPERATORS  and/or  713 
Tet'hnician  to  work  in  non-union  com¬ 
mercial  shop  in  large  metropolitan 
printing  center.  Box  1248,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

A  GOOD  PHOTO  PAPER,  getting  bet¬ 
ter.  needs  an  additional  photographer 
with  imagination,  initiative,  and  the 
technical  comiietence  to  learn  color. 
Prefer  young  man  or  woman  with  one 
or  two  years  experience  who  is  looking 
for  ,a  chance  to  produce  prize-winning 
pictures  and  layouts.  32.000  morning,  i 
evening  and  Sunday,  now  completing 
new  metro-offset  plant.  Send  samples 
to  Managing  Editor.  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  | 
Times-News. 


HELP  WANTED 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

THE  MIAMI  NEWS  is  looking  for  a 
night  photographer  with  at  least  a  year 
I  or  two  of  experience.  Must  be  able  to 
'  handle  all  tyiies  of  assignments,  with 
special  emphasis  on  sports  and  features. 
Car  and  other  benefits.  Reply  in  full 
I  including  salary  needs  to  Jack  Cort, 
‘  Assistant  Managing  Editor,  Miami 
News,  P.O,  Box  615,  Miami,  Fla. — 
33152.  Tear  sheets,  please.  An  Equal 
;  Opportunity  Employer. 


PRESSMEy — STEREOTYPERS 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
New  England  daily;  30,000  circulation; 
letterpress.  Above-average  pay  and  ex- 
cellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1234,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WEB  offset”  PRKSMAN.  Semi- 
weekly  newspaper  and  commercial 
printing.  Good  starting  salary  with 
fringe  benefits.  Nice  community  for 
family.  Bureau  County  Republican,  Inc. 
316  S.  Main,  Princeton,  III.  61356; 
_ Ph. :  (815)  872-1414. _ 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  new 
weekly  offset  with  new  modern  equip¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  to  Box  1000,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

JOURNEYmXn”  ^ESSMAN/stereo 
combination  needed.  Good  company, 
ideal  community.  Scale;  $162.50  nights; 
37V^-hour  week;  2  week’s  vacation  after 
1  year;  2  week's  sick  leave;  company 
participation  in  Group  Medical,  retire¬ 
ment.  loss  of  income  plans — other 
fringe  benefits.  Contact  Wyoming 
Eagle-Tribune  Pressroom.  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.  82001.  Ph.:  (307)  634-3361;  or 
P.O.  Box  801. 


HELP  ANTED 
PRESSME^— STEREOTYPERS 


BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA.  FLORIDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  living* 
Nee<l  exi)erienced  i)erson  for  combina¬ 
tion  department  with  8-unit  Hoe. 
$145.00  for  3TVj“hour  week  (nights). 
Fringe  lienefits.  Contact  Personnel  Of¬ 
fice,  The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  1719,  Sarasotii,  Fla. 
— 33378;  or  ’phone  (813)  958-7755. 


PRiyTERS 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Medium-size  New  England  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  has  opening  for 
composing  room  foreman  experienced 
in  hot  metal  operation  including  ITS; 
knowledge  of  photocomposition  and 
i>aste-up  desirable.  Good  salary  and 
benefits.  Box  716,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

i  OFFSET-LP  PRINTER  ;  darkroom  tech- 
I  nician.  Experienced,  All  benefits.  Write 
for  interview.  Alan  Poe,  The  Fauquier 
j  Democrat.  Warrenton,  Va. — 22186. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  with 
solid  experience  in  cold-type  and  hot 
lead  composition,  paste-up  and  ability 
!  to  expertly  organize  and  supervise 
growing  staff  on  an  award-winning 
daily  in  Southern  New  England.  The 
price  is  right  for  the  right  person ! 
Write  today  giving  all  details  to  Box 
999.  Editor  ti  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  MAN,  experienced,  for 
I  5-day,  13,500  circulation  afternoon 
daily  in  southwestern  Penna.,  cast  of 
I  Pittsburgh.  Good  scale,  most  fringe 
!  benefits.  37i/i-hour,  5-day  week,  all  day- 
I  light.  Week-ends  off.  Hot  metal,  union 
i  shop.  Chance  for  move  up  from  smaller 
'  shop.  Bustling  area.  Contact:  J. 

Thomas  Brooks,  Supt.,  The  News- 
'  Dispatch,  Jeanette,  Pa. — 15644.  Ph : 
;  (412)  523-5541. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


^ip  Code 


Authorized  by 


ClassIficatioM 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


Mail  to: 


Till  Forbidden 


EDITOR  Ii  PUBLISHER  .  ISO  Third  Avenue  *  New  York,  New  York  10022 


PRODLCTION 

PRODUCTION/SALES— Weekly  recre- 
ational  newspaper- -115M,  ABC — in  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  seeks  thoroughly  exper¬ 
ienced  full  charge  production  manager 
to  suiiervise  composition  through  web 
press;  also  should  be  qualified  to  price 
an<l  sell  quality  4-color  press  work. 
Air-mail  resume  to  Stan  Jones,  Fishing 
&  Hunting  News.  1200  Harrison  St., 
Seattle,  Wash. — 98109.  Include  names 
last  several  employers,  3  business  refer¬ 
ences.  Salary  oi>en  plus  incentive  pay 
to  qualified  applicant. 

^^^^PVBLIC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  OPPORTUNITY 
If  you’re  a  young  man  or  gal  who  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  professional,  we’re  looking  for 
you.  You’ve  had  your  first  job  in  the 
field — got  your  feet  wet.  Maybe  you 
haven’t  done  it  all  but  you  know  how 
to  write  news  copy  e<litors  appreciate, 
have  an  instinct  for  publicity  and  a 
I  sense  of  graphics,  have  an  interest  in 
community  affairs  and  feel  confident 
that  you  can  develop  a  decent  first 
drab  on  a  speech  assignment.  In  a 
thought,  we’re  looking  for  someone 
bent  on  being  a  generalist  and  who  will 
improve  with  age  and  exi>erience. 
Though  we  are  one  of  the  nation’s  larg¬ 
est  and  most  respected  life  insurance 
companies,  we  have  S  small  department. 
You  would  be  our  third  staffer.  The 
job  is,  big.  the  opportunity  as  big. 
We’re  ^in  the  mid-west  and  if  you’re 
our  kind  of  individual  you’ll  love  our 
town. 

If  you  think  this  sounds  good  to  you, 
write  us  a  letter  about  yourself.  Canned 
resumes  won’t  work  because  we  want 
to  be  sold.  This  position  pays  $10,000- 
$12,000.  Please  reply  to: 

BOX  1372,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
ADMIMSTRATIVE 


WILL  SETTLE  FOR  LESS  than  pub¬ 
lisher’s  siKit  provided  there  is  above- 
average  income  with  incentive  for  re¬ 
sults.  Reputable,  experienced  and 
knowledgeable  in  all  types  and  phases 
of  newspaijer  operations.  Interested  in 
3,  5  or  7-year  situation.  Available  Jan. 
I.  Box  1317,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
ADMIMSTRATIVE 

25-YEAR-OLD  PUBLISHER  of  two 
weeklies  ready  to  move  up.  Converted 
to  offset,  carrier  boys — streamlined 
whole  operation ;  record  speaks  for  it¬ 
self.  Eager  to  learn,  aggressive.  Se^ 
I)osition  as  No.  2  or  3  man.  Looking 
for  someone  to  get  it  done  right?  Write 
Box  1327,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEEK  POSITION  WITH  FUTURE  in 
management,  advertising  or  production. 
Experienced  all  departments.  Write  or 
call  for  resume.  Nolan  DeLaughter, 
Box  417.  North  Little  Rock,  Ark. — 
72115.  (AC  501)  758-1634. 

SEEKING  CHANGE  after  10  years, 
three  management  posts  with  family- 
owned  daily.  Offer  success  in  circula¬ 
tion.  production,  commercial,  publica¬ 
tions  plus  5  prior  years  of  advertising, 
news  as  weekly  publisher.  Perhaps  a 
publisher  looking  to  retirement  or  fa¬ 
mily  desiring  to  continue  ownership 
will  find  me  useful.  Best  references  spur 
me  on  to  general  management,  or  what 
have  you?  Box  1356,  Eklitor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

!  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  (or) 

I  ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 

23  years’  experience  newspaper  opera- 
i  tion ;  10  years’  various  management 
positions  on  papers  22,000  through  150,- 
I  000  ABC.  Qualified  to  train,  lead,  su- 
;  pervisc.  Will  relocate.  Box  1352.  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

i  EXPERIENCED  DAILY  PUBLISHER 
seeks  challenge  of  building  your  news- 
;  paper  in  all  areas.  Has  faced  all  com¬ 
petitive  problems,  reorganizing  staffs, 
j  building  plants,  advertising  and  cir- 
I  culation.  Availability  30  days — location 
immaterial.  Box  1358,  Editor  &  Pub- 
,  lisher. 

MANAGEMENT  TRAINEE 
June  1970  R.I.T.  grad  seeks  iiosition 
on  Zone  4,  6,  8  daily  newspaiier.  B.S. 
in  Printing  Management ;  4  years’  sum¬ 
mer  experience  in  all  phases  of  produc¬ 
tion  on  small  offset  daily.  Contact  Alan 
Dale  E’stee,  322  S.  Newton.  El  Dorado, 

1  Ark.— 71730. 

20  YEARS’  present  newspaper  in  back 
shop  and  deskman,  41.  Presently,  wire 
e<litor.  Graduated  this  summer  with 
B.A.  in  psychology.  Seek  personnel  or 
management  position  ;  consider  editing. 
Prefer  South.  Box  1349,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GARTOOMSTS 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
Humorous,  hard-hitting ;  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  metropolitan  daily.  Box  1285, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCVLATION 

20  YEARS’  managing  experience,  all 
Ithases  circulation  and  promotion.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zone  3.  preferably  N.C.  Box  1259, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CAN  OFFER  20  YEARS’  experience  in 
all  phases  of  circulation.  A  seasoned 
Circulation  Director  fof  average  or 
large  paper,  or  would  be  strong  man 
for  No.  2  post  on  large  metro.  Write 
Box  1308.  EMitor  &  Publisher, 

YOUNG.  ENERGETIC  ASS’T.  CM  with 
over  6  years’  experience  all  phases  of 
circulation  ready  for  top  spot  in  25- 
50,000  markets.  Strong  on  administra¬ 
tion,  ABC,  and  promotion;  growth- 
oriented;  capable  of  reorganizing  or 
building  stronger  department.  Excellent 
references.  Chart  Areas  1-2-3.  Box  1319, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

22  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  in  circula¬ 
tion — organizing,  promoting,  increasing 
sales  and  revenue;  100%  on  service  and 
collections:  know  all  phases,  in  any 
capacity.  Willing  to  relocate  any  area. 
Box  1357,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR:  Let  me 
build  your  advertising  department  and 
staff;  10  years’  sales  experience;  7 
years’  director  of  sales.  Have  worked 
in  all  departments.  Write  Box  1320, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  or  call  (515)  673- 
6786. 
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Positions  Wonted  . . . 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISltSG^ 

DISPLAY  AD  SALES  or  manaser,  | 
start  to<lay !  Top  results— bring  in  the 
$$$ ;  any  zone;  plenty-plus  business: 
good  on  contracts,  servicing.  Experi¬ 
enced  18  years.  No  bad  habits.  New 
owners  with  own  staff.  (702)  358-4182: 
(702)  358-910C  days:  evenings  (213) 

349-5317.  "Andy”  or  19112  Parthenia 
St.,  Apt.  3.  Northridge.  Calif. — 91324. 


EDirORIAL 


DESKMAN.  35.  with  medium  metro, 
is  looking  for  better  position  and  pay. 
E.\i)erience:  slot,  copy  editing,  layout, 
makeup,  telegraph,  ^itorials.  Graduate 
degree.  Earning  $250  now.  Box  1209. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  38,  de¬ 
sires  to  "break  in”  on  copy  desk  in 
or  near  large  metroiralitan  area.  Have 
done  a  little  copy  editing,  but  wish  to 
learn  it  full-time.  M.S.  (^liunbia  J- 
School :  military  obligation  completed. 
Available  immediately  I  Box  1202.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  35,  MSJ.  seeks  well-pay¬ 
ing  writing,  editing  or  administrative 
position  (or  combination)  in  the  field 
of  international  affairs.  Experienre<), 
traveletl.  In  no  hurry.  Box  1197,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EXPEIIIENCED  NEWSMAN,  WRITER.  48. 
Heavy  in  all  newsroom  work.  Rei)orter, 
copy  editor.  Sunday  etlitor.  city  e<litor, 
layout,  make-up  on  me<lium,  metroimli- 
tan  dailies.  Traveled.  Seeks  interesting 
challenge.  Box  1279,  Editor  &  Pul^ 
lisher. 


CAPABLE  HUSBAND/ WIFE  DUO 
Seeking  permanent  oportunity.  ‘Take- 
charge’  e<Iitorial  managers  in  dead¬ 
end,  static  slot.  Skilled:  hot/cold 
type,  layout,  photo-journalists.  Mature, 
young  thinkers.  Box  1271,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


BRIGHT  ENGLISH  BA— with  college 
paper  experience — looking  for  start. 
Draft  deferred;  driver’s  license:  any 
location.  Jeffrey  Landaw.  37  City 
Boulevard.  Staten  Island,  N.Y. — 10301. 


YOUNG  J-GRAD  looking  for  sports 
or  genend  reporting  spot  on  alive 
Zone  5  daily.  Talenteil  and  responsible. 
Box  1307,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  small  dail.v,  wants  to  join 
staff  of  me<lium-size  daily  about  Feb.  1. 
J-grad,  36.  11  years’  experience.  Top 
references.  Box  1303,  Editor  &  Pute 
lisher. 


REPORTER.  45,  single,  fed  up  with 
asinine  American  journalism,  looking 
for  foreign  spot.  Box  1299,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BEGINNING  REPORTER  desires  job 
on  daily  newspaper  in  Zones  6,  7.  8  or 
9.  Will  consider  all  offers.  Box  1289, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  EDITOR  with  M.A.  in 
Journalism  and  B.A.  in  English  educa¬ 
tion  seeks  reporting  job  on  daily.  Ex¬ 
perienced  as  education  reporter.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  1286,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


IVY  LEAGUE  GRAD — some  exiicrience 
— looking  for  more  with  challenge.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Single.  Box  1339,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  seeks  po¬ 
sition  reporting  on  the  news  media 
and/or  investigative  reporting  for  a 
publication  that  has  a  basic  concern 
for  reform  of  the  news  media  and  the 
government.  Area  1  or  2  preferred,  but 
will  travel  further  to  work  with  com- 
mited  journalists.  Box  1332,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  California  copy,  news 
editor  available  for  rim.  other  desk. 
Box  1336,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  TOP  NEWS  and  feature 
writer.  44.  seeks  newspaper,  magazine 
or  PR  job.  preferably  in  Florida,  but 
"open-minded.”  Box  1316,  Fiditor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


F'ORMER  N.Y.  SPORTSWRITEH 
covered  Mets,  Knicks,  etc.,  for  75,000  i 
daily  is  now  PR  manager  seeking  re-  i 
location  to  Zone  9  or  Colorado  as  non¬ 
sports,  feature  writer.  Desk,  10  years’ 
e.xperience  :  married,  28,  no  boozer — no 
hippie.  $250  week  minimum.  J-grad: 
very  creative.  Box  1314,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
lisher.  ' 

EXPE'RIENCED  DESKMAN,  now  in  | 
PR.  seeks  return  to  rim  or  responsible 
desk.  Age  35.  Box  1334,  Editor  &  Pub-  i 
lisher. 


NEWSMAN,  31.  with  10  years’  metro 
newspaper  and  radio  experience,  state 
house,  criminal  court  and  city  hall  lieat  ! 
experience,  desires  move  to  me<iium-  I 
size  daily  with  room  topside.  Box  1313,  j 
Fiditor  &  Publisher.  j 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN.  :!2.  seeks 
chance  to  try  ideas-ability  as  managing 
editor,  small  to  medium  daily.  Relocate 
anywliere,  now  to  Feb.  1.  Box  1371, 
Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


CLIP  THIS.  Someday,  maybe  not  to¬ 
day,  you’ll  need  an  editor  for  your  Mid-  | 
west  rural  weekly — someone  who  wants 
to  stay  and  enjoy  your  area’s  clean  air. 
friendly  people,  good  schools,  low  crime 
rate  and  jamless  traffic.  You’ll  be  look-  i 
ing  for  someone  in  his  early  30’s.  mar-  | 
ri^,  with  an  enviable  record  in  news¬ 
paper  and  corporate  joumaiism,  cheer¬ 
ful  personality  and  small-town  back¬ 
ground.  If  you  believe  that  a  paper 
ought  to  be  enjoyed  as  it  informs,  and 
that  people  count  for  more  than  fac¬ 
tories,  write  Box  1355,  Editor  &  Pub-  ; 
lisher. 


RECENT  GRADUATE  seeking  career 
in  journalism.  Married :  military  obli-  ! 
g.ation  completed.  Wide  experience  on 
student  newspaper :  salary  and  location 
open.  Contact  Larry  Morris.  105  S. 
Whipps  Mill  Rd..  Louisville,  Ky. — 
40222.  (.502)  425-9914. 


REPORTER 

Experienced  professional.  Competent, 
reliable,  resourceful.  Box  1367,  Editor 
&  Pub'isher.  (505)  88.5-8741. 


YOLTNG  NEWS  EXECU'HVE  on  one 
of  the  country’s  top  metropolitan  dailies 
seeks  new  challenge  as  managing  editor 
or  city  etlitor.  However,  you  make  the 
job  interesting  and  I’ll  consider — re¬ 
gardless  of  publication  or  title.  Box 
1347.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CREATIVE  EXECUTIVE :  Assistant 
managing  editor :  editor,  editorial  page: 
or  Sunday  e<litor.  10  years’  feature 
writer,  top  metro  newspaper:  currently 
president,  national  newspaper  organi¬ 
zation;  author,  9  books,  top  publishers, 
on  politics,  religion,  hippies,  race  re¬ 
lations,  humor.  Age  41.  Box  1346,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  NEW  YORKER  seeks  report¬ 
ing  slot  with  small  to  medium-sized 
Southern  California  daily.  Offer  J- 
School  degree  and  year’s  experience  in 
cori)orate  PR.  Hard-working,  reliable. 
Box  1359,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BEGINNING  REPORTB’R  seeks  job  on 
daily  newspaper.  MA  in  international 
studies,  experience  as  summer  intern 
with  a  daily  and  with  U.S.  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency.  Any  location.  Box  1364, 
Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


CAPABLE,  AMBITIOUS  REPORTER 
seeks  job  with  growth  potential.  Ex¬ 
perience  includes :  police,  courts,  gov¬ 
ernment.  politics,  entertainment,  fea¬ 
tures,  copy  editing.  Box  1354,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPEHIIENCED  COPY  EDITOR— lay¬ 
out — theater-music  critic,  in-depth  writ¬ 
er  seeks  job  on  Connecticut  newspaper. 
Write  Box  1361,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
Army  press  officer,  editor  4-color  maga¬ 
zine  in  Vietnam,  assistant  editor  state¬ 
side  Army  magazine;  3  years’  civilian 
newspaper  reporter-photographer ;  offset 
newspaper-magazine  production  exper¬ 
ience.  J-school  grad.  26,  married,  leav¬ 
ing  Army  Sept.  29.  Box  1353,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR  fli  PUBLISHER  for  September  12,  1970 


EDITORIAL 

AGRICULTURAL  WRITE^l— 18  years’ 
experience:  feed,  farm  chemicals — seeks 
solid  editorial  challenire.  Age  47.  Pres¬ 
ently  employed.  Minimum  salary:  $16,- 
000.  Prefer  Zone  8,  rural-type  com¬ 
munity.  Box  1351,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FREE-LANCE 

PHOTO  BUYERS,  let’s  discuss,  execute 
your  needs.  Cameras  ready!  Box  321, 
Yuma,  Ariz. — 85364. 


IN  EUROPE  (Switzerland,  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many),  American  public  relations  man, 
writer,  accepts  commissions,  assign¬ 
ments.  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  Box 
1304,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPERATORS— MACHINISTS 


MACHINIST — Elxperienced  ALL  com¬ 
posing  room  hot  metal  equipment — 
seeks  job  newspaper  or  commercial 
shop,  with  opiwrtunity  to  learn  cold- 
type  process.  Married,  35,  Inferences. 
Box  993.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TYPESETTER — Fast,  accurate  :  experi¬ 
enced  in  cold  type.  Any  place  in  Ohio 
or  West  Va.  Box  1243,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TELETYPESETTER  —  Fast,  accurate  : 
15  years’  experience  with  national 
magazine.  Fairchild  equiiunent,  inter¬ 
changeable  magazines.  N.Y.C.  area.  Box 
1315,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTO— ENGRAVERS 


PHOTO-ENGRAVER,  young — presently 
employed^ — seeks  position  with  pro¬ 
gressive  organization  :  newspai)er  pre¬ 
ferred.  No  zone  preference.  Box  1305, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMEN— STEREOTYPERS 

OFTSET  URBANITE  EXPERT  wishes 
to  relocate  in  Zone  3  or  4.  Excellent 
background  knowletlge  and  experiencetl 
in  camera,  plate-making,  pressroom  and 
color:  have  7  years’  LP  and  5  offset 
Urbanite.  Presently  superintendent — 
prefers  same  position.  Box  1326,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WOULD  LIKE  TO  RELOCATE:  35- 
year-old,  experienced  on  single  and 
double  width  press.  Call  or  write : 
Richard  L.  Temple,  49  Brownell  St., 
Attleboro,  Mass.— 02703.  Ph:  (617)  222- 
6463. 


PRESSMAN,  35,  four  years’  experience 
Web  offset  press,  camera  and  stripping. 
Union  man.  Prefer  relocate  Zone  8  or 
9.  Box  1312,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTERS 

HUSBAND/WIFE  COMBINATION 
Woman  knowledgeable  in  typesetting 
and  paste-up ;  man  has  12  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  camera  and  press — 7  in 
foreman’s  position.  Box  946,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOREMAN — a  ’take  charge’  pro  that 
knows  his  business,  ITU  law  and  pe<v 
pie.  Metro  daily  or  challenge.  Know 
all  hot-metal,  photocomp  and  offset. 
Ph:  (314)  231-7200.  ext.  1403. 


20  YEARS’  EDCPERIENCE  as  working 
foreman-printer:  makeup,  hot  metal; 
small  daily  machinist;  non-union.  In¬ 
terested  in  offset.  Resume  on  request. 
Box  1329,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODVCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER-FORE- 
MAN ;  cold  type  or  hot.  Aggressive, 
efficient,  experienced.  Proven  results. 
Box  1284,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRanUCTION  MANAGER 
30  years*  experience  all  phases  daily 
newspaper  operation  ;  21  years’  various 
management  positions  including  10 
years  as  Production  Manager.  Strong 
composing,  engraving.  Age  47.  Com¬ 
plete  resume  Box  1223,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

ARMY  CAPTAIN.  PR  OFFICER,  due 
for  October  discharge  from  Vietnam, 
seeks  career-oriented  PR  position.  Six 
years’  civilian-military  PR  experience; 
11  years’  writing;  4  years*  broadcast¬ 
ing.  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  English,  25, 
married.  1  child.  Location  open.  Box 
1208,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NBW  CAREER  IN  PR  desired  by 
working  television-radio  writer,  pro¬ 
ducer,  announcer,  former  newsman. 
Writes,  produces,  anchors  short  an¬ 
nouncements  to  full  hour  documen¬ 
taries.  Meets  public  well,  in  demand 
as  public  speaker.  Box  1245,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  INFORMATION  DIRECTOR, 
now  Army  Public  Information  Officer, 
seeks  major  market  sports  writing  slot 
upon  October  return  from  Vietnam. 
Ten  years*  award-winning  sports  ex¬ 
perience,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  English, 
25,  married.  1  child.  Location  open. 
Box  1345,  IMitor  &  Publisher. 


_ SALESM^ _ 

SALEiSMAN-WRITER  desires  news¬ 
paper  work.  Salary  negotiable.  Write: 
P.O.  Box  254.  Racine,  Wise. — ^3401. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


CANDIDATE 
Dy  Crai"  Tonikiii.^un 

When  Bernard  O’Shea  ran  in, 
and  won,  the  Democratic  House 
of  Representatives  primary 
race,  this  week  in  Vermont,  he 
didn’t  fret  the  support  of  the 
Sianiton  Courier,  the  Euoshurn 
Stinidard,  the  Rudiford  Joiirntd 
or  the  St.  .Allxnif:  Lender.  This 
wouldn’t  surprise  anyone  except 
tliat  O’Shea  is  publisher  of  all 
four  weeklies. 

O’Shea  is  also  jmblisher  of 
tin*  Vennont  Freeman,  a  state¬ 
wide  journal  of  news  analysis. 

It  didn’t  endorse  him  either. 

It’s  only  fair  to  j)oint  out  that 
I'xceijt  for  the  Freeman,  which 
endorsed  a  Republican  candi- 
tlate  for  another  office,  none  of 
the  papers  endorsed  any  candi¬ 
date.  But  they  could  have  if 
they  wanted  to. 

The  choice  was  up  to  Xa- 
thanial  P.  Worman,  editor  of 
tlie  four  papers.  O’Shea  gave 
him  full  autonomy  on  the  polit- 
cal.  as  well  as  other  issues. 

O’Shea.  4!t,  has  been  in  the 
X'ennont  weekly  newspaper 
business  for  2u  years.  He  began 
with  the  purchase  of  the  Swan- 
ton  paper,  and  later  bought  the 
Richford  and  Eno.sburg  papers. 
The  St.  ,\lbans  Leader  he  estab¬ 
lished.  .Another  weekly,  the 
MontpeUer  Mou-itor,  was 
••reated  in  the  mid  (>(»’s,  lasted 
three  years,  dying  of  financial 
malnutrition. 

Heat  a  do\e 

O’Shea’s  opponent  in  Wednes¬ 
day’s  primary  was  a  former 
-Army  Lieutenant,  Itennis  J. 
Morrisseau,  who  was  given 
fleeting  attention  in  1968  when 
he  appeared  at  an  anti-war 
demonstration  in  front  of  the 
White  House  wearing  his  uni¬ 
form. 

In  the  November  election 
O’Shea  will  be  facing  incumbent 
<  ;OP  Hou.se  member  Robert  T. 
Istafford.  It  won’t  be  the  first 
time  V’ermont  voters  have  seen 
his  name  on  the  ballot,  but  if  he 
wins,  it  will  be  his  first  victory. 

In  1956  O’Shea  ran  against 
(leorge  Aiken  for  a  Senate  seat. 
-According  to  O’Shea,  Aiken 
“beat  me  handily.” 

O’Shea  said  he  never  expect¬ 
ed  to  beat  .Aiken,  but  wante  1 
instead  to  strengthen  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic.  party  in  Vermont.  A 
look  at  the  figures  will  reveal 
that  the  party  needed  strength¬ 
ening.  No  Democrat  had  been 
victorious  in  the  state  for  a 
hundred  years. 

But  in  ’56  the  Democrats 
had  only  two  years  to  wait  be¬ 
fore  they  tasted  success.  In 
1958,  Vermont  elected  its  first 
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1  femocratic  Congressman  and 
its  first  Governor  in  ‘62. 

The  Democratic  Governor, 
Philip  H.  Hoff,  who  ran  again 
successfully  in  ‘64  and  ‘66 
(Vermont  governors  are  elected 
for  two  year  terms)  scored  a 
landslide  victory  Wednesday  in 
the  Democratic  primary  race 
for  the  Senate. 

Hoff’s  victory  in  1964  unfor¬ 
tunately  wasn’t  enough  to  carry 
fellow  ))arty  member,  O’Shea,  to 
victory  when  he  lost  to  Stafford, 
in  O’Shea’s  second  attemi)t  at 
public  office. 

O’Shea  rates  his  chances  of 
beating  Stafford  this  time 
around  as  “an  outside  chance  to 
make  it.  If  we  can  put  it  all 
together.” 

He  rates  his  chances  much 
better  if  a  third  party,  threat¬ 
ening  to  enter  the  race,  fails  to 
file  by  the  September  16  dead¬ 
line.  The  new  party,  with  an 
anti-war  platform,  would  cut 
into  O’Shea  votes,  because  he 
has  taken  an  anti-war  stand 
also. 

Put  it  into  tv 

By  “putting  it  all  together,” 
O’Shea  means  digging  up  the 
friends  and  cash  enough  to  com¬ 
pete  with  Stafford  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  media. 

He  plans  to  use  tv,  radio  and 
newspapers,  but  admitted  that 
tv  would  get  his  vote  if  he  had 
to  select  one. 

He  rated  his  standing  with 
the  tv  stations  however,  as 
pretty  bad,  saying,  “perhaps 
this  is  because  they  know  that 
if  I  were  elected.  I  would  back 
legislation  to  give  equal  air 
time  to  all  candidates.” 

O’Shea  passed  on  a  rumor  he 
heard  saying  the  Stafford  forces 
plan  tv  spots  of  President  Nix¬ 
on  a.sking  the  electorate  to  send 
Stafford  back  to  Washington. 
(Vennont  has  one  seat  in  the 
House.)  He  added  that  with  the 
heavy  toll  inflation  has  taken, 
and  other  issues,  the  Nixon  (the 
state  went  for  him  in  ‘68)  en¬ 
dorsement  might  not  carry 
much  weight  (he  hopes). 

Talking  about  the  fairness  of 
the  media,  with  regard  to  po¬ 
litics  in  Vermont,  O’Shea  gave 
laui’els  to  three  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  ( Vermont  has  nine  dailies 
and  about  15  weeklies)  the  Rut¬ 
land  Herald,  the  Bennington 
Banner,  and  the  Brattlehoro  Re¬ 
former.  He  gave  them  credit, 
not  because  they  supported  him 
(which  they  didn’t)  but  for 
their  fairness  in  giving  all  can¬ 
didates  a  say,  and  reporting 
both  sides. 


Little  things  mean  a  lot  in 
Vermont.  O’Shea  failed  to  carry 
the  town  of  Swanton  (by  three 
votes)  because,  he  feels,  10 
years  ago  he  moved  his  printing 
operation  from  Swanton  to 
Enosburg  (which  he  carried) 
and  he  thinks  some  people  never 
forgave  him  for  taking  away 
the  business. 

Despite  his  autonomous  edi¬ 
tor,  O’Shea  is  active  in  all  four 
l)apers.  He  said  he  is  very  in¬ 
volved  with  the  day  to  day 
judgments,  outside  of  editorials. 

This  will  lessen  as  the  elec¬ 
tion  nears.  He  is  planning  two 
tours  of  the  state,  spending  a 
week  at  a  time  in  various  parts 
of  the  state.  His  tours  will  in¬ 
clude  industrial  plant  tours  and 
addresses  to  various  meetings. 

.Aside  from  the  anti-war 
stand,  which  he  thinks  will  be 
soft-pedalled  because  of  voter 
uninimity  in  the  feeling  that 
the  war  should  be  ended,  O’Shea 
will  campaign  on  the  issues  of 
inflation,  and  a  lagging  econo¬ 
my,  as  well  as  more  on  local 
issues. 

One  thing  that  concerns  him 
is  the  changing  face  of  Ver¬ 
mont.  He  feels  strongly  about 
the  fact  that  the  state  is  losing 
much  of  its  farmland  to  the 
“vacationers”  as  he  called  the 
outsiders  who  buy  small  vaca¬ 
tion  plots  in  the  state. 

Losing  2  furiiis  a  day 

Statistically,  he  explained, 
the  state  is  losing  farms  at  the 
rate  of  two  a  day.  For  Ver¬ 
mont,  which  produces  more  milk 
on  its  dairy  farms  than  all  oth¬ 
er  New  England  states  com¬ 
bined.  this  is  serious. 

He  blames  part  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  on  the  high  cost  of  land. 
Not  that  farmers  are  trying  to 
buy  more,  but  they  are  selling 
out  in  a  high  market. 

In  the  rural  areas,  O’Shea  be¬ 
lieves,  the  weekly  newspapers 
are  often  very  strong. 

The  combined  circulations  of 
O’Shea’s  five  publications  (in¬ 


cluding  the  Freeman)  comes  to 
about  9,000,  a  figure  impressive 
enough  when  considering  that 
Vermont  has  a  population  of 
437,744  (1970  census)  meaning 
that  Shea’s  publications  hit  just 
above  two  percent  of  Vermont’s 
homes. 

On  the  problems  side  of  w  eek¬ 
ly  newspaper  publishing  O’Shea 
lists  one  gripe  heard  frequently 
among  weekly  people:  “Getting 
good  personnel  and  holding 
them.  We’re  selling  (jobs)  in  a 
limited  (by  money)  market,”  he 
explained,  “and  our  biggest 
problem  is  stopping  the  flow  of 
people  from  journalism  to  pub¬ 
lic  relations”  and  other  higher 
income  fields. 

He  also  expres.sed  the  opinion 
that  the  rapidly  expanding 
technology  in  the  new'spaper  in¬ 
dustry  “leaves  everyone  a  little 
uncertain.”  He  cited  examples 
of  newspapers  buying  new 
equipment  only  to  have  it  be¬ 
come  obsolete  within  a  few 
years. 

The  O’Shea  papers  are  print¬ 
ed  in  a  central  plant  in  Enos¬ 
burg.  O’Shea  uses  letterpress, 
with  offset  job-printing,  but,  he 
related,  a  switch  to  offset  is 
anticipated  if  circulation  in¬ 
creases. 

Whether  O’Shea  is  ai’ound 
much  after  November  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  whatever  the 
outcome  of  the  election  he  still 
has  some  good  memories  of  his 
tries  at  public  office. 

One  of  his  fondest  is  how,  in 
1956,  when  he  was  running 
against  Aiken,  he  had  ideas 
about  bringing  about  a  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  expressed  these 
thoughts  to  a  young  Senator 
from  Alassachussetts,  John  F. 
Kennedy,  who  was  in  the  state 
to  help  O’Shea’s  campaign. 

Five  years  later,  as  Pres¬ 
ident,  Kennedy  signed  a  test 
ban  treaty  ami  Aiken  was  sent 
to  Moscow  on  the  treaty  mis¬ 
sion. 


In  newspapers, 88%  of  Baltimore’s 

shoe  store  advertising 

is  in  the  Sunpapers. 

Morning,  Evening,  Sunday. 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer.Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee. 

Member,  Newspaper  1. 
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How  to  make  a 
movie 460 feet 
underwater. 


Last  year,  Humble  sent  15  geologists  in  a  mini 
submarine  to  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for 
a  firsthand  look  at  what’s  down  there.  Natural 
resources — oil,  for  instance — are  being  depleted 
on  land  and  we  constantly  look  for  new 
sources. 

Our  scientists  went  100  miles  offshore  and  as 
deep  as  460  feet  to  take  what  are  believed  to  be 
the  first  videotapes  ever  recorded — success¬ 
fully — from  a  submarine. 

This  experiment  showed  that  tiny  submersibles 
can  help  Humble  find  oil.  And  they  can  help 
others.  From  them  men  can  map  the  ocean  floor, 
test  water  pressures,  study  marine  life.  They  can 
help  find  and  develop  new  sources  of  food,  fresh 


water  and  minerals  that  lie  beneath  the  sea. 
Some  day,  as  a  result,  man  may  live;  work  and 
play  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  as  easily  as  he 
does  on  land. 

We’re  glad  Humble  could  provide  some  of  the 
first  pictures  of  this  frontier  of  the  future. 
Because  we’ve  learned,  as  we  go  about  our 
business  of  making  good  products  and  a  fair 
profit,  that  there’s  added  satisfaction  in  doing 
something  extra  for  people. 

Humble  is  doing  something  extra. 


Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company 

Where  you  get  aM  the  extras. 


SNca 


ntcd  in  U.S.A. 


One  of  the  categories  in  the 
seventh  annual  $5000  Meeman 
Conservation  Awards  sponsored  by 
The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation. 

Other  categories  are  water,  forests,  clean 
air.  vegetation,  wildlife,  scenery  and 
open  space. 

Any  U.  S.  newspaperman  or  woman  may  be 
nominated  for  an  award  by  a  newspaper  or 
newspaper  reader  for  work  published  in  1970.  No 
entry  blank  required.  Entry  deadline  Feb.  15,  1971. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 

Send  nominations  of  candidates,  including  clip¬ 
pings  and  tearsheets  to  Meeman  Awards,  Scripps 
Howard  Newspapers,  200  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  10017. 


